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“A PIECE OF GOOD FORTUNE” 


a | } 


“You have just come into a piece of 
good fortune, Miss, and you will here- 
after get more out of life. You will 
have better health, a fair soft skin, and 
will be welcome among the best people. ” 


HAND SAPOLIO IS A PERFECT TOILET ARTICLE 
ITS USE IMPARTS AN AIR OF DAINTINESS AND GOOD BREEDING. 
A TOILET NECESSITY. A BATH DELIGHT. 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


The late Guy Wetmore Carryl when 
he was in Paris occupied the house in 
which Guy de Maupas- 
sant had lived for many 
years. One morning the 
old concierge, bringing 
up Mr. Carryl’s mail, 
happened to look at the address of one 
of his letters and gave a little exclama- 
tion of surprise. “Ah!” Monsieur’s name 
is Guy. There was another Guy who 
lived here for a long time. Guy de Mau- 
passant, I think it was. He also was a 
writer of stories. Perhaps Monsieur has 
heard of him. I have not seen him for 
a long while. I don’t know what has 
become of him. Perhaps he is dead. 
Who knows ?” 


The Futility 
of Fame. 


ad 


If we are to accept a newspaper story 
printed a few weeks ago, Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s story “A Matter of 
Fact” has become a mat- 
ter of fact. According 
to the yarn, Mr. Kipling 
and his family were pas- 
sengers on a vessel somewhere in the 
South Atlantic, when an upheaval of the 
waters brought to the side of the ship a 
strange sea monster bearing no very re- 
mote resemblance to the creature, “blind, 
white, and smelling of musk,” whose piti- 
ful death so astonished the Dutch, Brit- 
ish and American journalists. Speaking 
of Mr. Kipling, we are at last to have a 
book, or at least a series of articles, deal- 
ing with the Kipling country. For years 


“A Matter 
of Fact.” 


we have wondered why some traveller 
has not written adequately up to the 
title “On the Road to Mandalay.” Mr. 
Frederic Courtland Penfield, the author 
of Present-Day Egypt, who has travelled 
extensively and has been connected with 





FREDERIC COURTLAND PENFIELD 
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our diplomatic and consular services, is 
now in India following in the footsteps 
of Kim and gathering all the material 
possible about Kipling’s country. 


x 


We have been seeing something of Mr. 
Kipling as a letter-writer of late. There 
was that extraordinarily clever epistle of 
his to Mr. Filson-Young which was 
printed in The Complete Motorist. Now 
he has contributed a breezy introductory 
letter to Viscomte Robert d’Humiéres’s 
book, The Island Empire, which has cre- 
ated quite a sensation in France, and 
which is soon to be brought out in this 
country. As Mr. Kipling is a political 
force of no mean proportions, it is inter- 
esting to learn that he approves of the 
entente cordiale. “Believe me,” he writes, 
“IT agree most cordially with all you say 
on the value of a good understanding 
between our countries; and this is not 
only for the need of to-day, but for the 
hope of to-morrow. The two lands, so it 
seems to me, supplement each other in 
temperament and outlook, in logic and 
fact. Even if this were not the case, we 


MARRIOTT WATSON 


must remember that there is not so much 
of liberty left in Eastern Europe that the 
two leaders of Freedom should dare to 
dispute between themselves. We both 
have to deal with the ‘unfrei’ peoples, 
the veiled and cramped lands where the 
word of a king is absolute power. If we 
should quarrel, who will profit? The 
Middle Ages with the modern guns. 
Isn’t that true?” 
cm 


H. B. Marriott Watson, whose new ro- 
mance, Hurricane Island, will be reviewed 
later in THE BooKMAN, 
claims to be one of the 
original literary “discov- 
erers.” He and J. M. 
Barrie were fellow con- 
tributors to the St. James Gazette a num- 
ber of years ago. Barrie was young and 
ambitious. Watson persuaded him to 
publish his first book, Better Dead, and 
collaborated with him in his first play, 
Richard Savage, which was published in 
1892. Out of all this has grown a close 
friendship. Mr. Watson gave H. G. Wells 
his first literary start when he was asso- 


H. B. Marriott 
Watson. 
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ciated with the late W. E. Henley on the 
National Observer during its brief and 
meteoric career. Mr. Watson, who is a 
type of the virile Englishman, was born 
in Australia, went to school in New 
Zealand, and was a successful journalist 
in London. His wife is Rosamond Mar- 
riott Watson, whose verse is widely 
known and admired. Mr. Watson says 
he got absorbed in the tangle of Hurri- 
cane Island himself and had to kill a few 
mutineers to clear up the situation. 


Among the general run of authors of 
the present day it is not usual to find 
any marked degree of 
reticence. In fact, a case 
like that of the writer 
who signs himself “O. 
Henry” is exceptional 
enough to astonish and dismay the or- 
ganised “Publicity Department” of any 
modern publishing house. No one who 
has read Cabbages and Kings, which was 
reviewed in our February number, can 


“O. Henry.” 
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JACK LONDON 


Mr. London will begin an extended lecture 
tour next autumn 


doubt that the author has a very unusual 
knowledge of his subject—that he him- 
self has at some time been one of those 
latter-day buccaneers of the Spanish 
Main of whom he writes with so much 
humour and zest. Although O. Henry 
now lives in New York, very few people 
know anything about him that is definite. 
He has done the West, Southwest, Mex- 
ico, South America, and Central Amer- 
ica as a wanderer and soldier of fortune 
with the utmost thoroughness. He has 
been cowboy, sheep herder, merchant, 
salesman, miner, drug clerk, and a good 
many other things. During all this expe- 
rience he had his eyes open for a possible 
use of it in a literary way, keeping a diary 
pretty steadily, in which he recorded the 
things that happened to him and what 
he thought about them. He has been 
writing stories for about four years, and 
during the first part of the period without 
much recognition. He writes slowly and 
carefully and is one of the few authors 





who has not yet been converted to the 
use of the typewriter. When his manu- 
scripts were being sent the rounds of the 
magazine offices, which now, of course, is 
a thing of the past, the clear, legible pen- 
manship became in a way a tradition 
among editors. 
ad 


Mr. Booth Tarkington, whose volume 
of political stories, Jn the Arena, will be 
reviewed in a later num- 


Tarkington ber, seems to. prefer 
of the simple life to the 
Tarascon. strenuous atmosphere of 


the Indiana legislature, 
and since his return from Europe last 
autumn*has been residing in New York. 
Many events of moment befell Mr. Tar- 
kington during his year’s trip, but it was 
in Paris that a slight misunderstanding 
of actual conditions caused him to show 
a coolness and intrepidity in the face of 
danger equal to that of the immortal Tar- 
tarin facing the deadly crevasses of the 
Jungfrau. The lion of Tarascon, you will 
remember, had been told in confidence by 
Gonzague that there was no Switzerland, 
that the land was simply a vast Kursaal, 
managed by the company with the object 
of humbugging the travelling pablic, 
that the newspaper stories of Alpine dis- 
aster were mere advertisements, designed 
to whet the ardour of the adventurous, 
and that if a tourist were to fall into the 
deepest of ravines, he would be promptly 
caught by an agent of the company, who 
would brush off the snow and inquire: 
“Has Monsieur any baggage?” Mr. 
Tarkington’s Gonzague did not talk of 
mountain climbing, but of ballooning. In 
the strictest secrecy he informed the 
author that all the reputed danger of the 
sport was mere blague for the purpose of 
stimulating excitement and thereby aug- 
menting the profits of the promoters, and 
that one might dine five hundred feet 
above the top of the Eiffel Tower with as 
much security as in a corner of Voisin’s 
or the Café de Paris. Elated with this 
exclusive information, Mr. Tarkington 
succeeded in astonishing a great many 
people. For a time he lived in the air, so 
to speak. Ten days in succession he made 
the ascent in the captive balloon at the 
Porte Naillot. The roaring of the wind, 
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the swaying and tossing of the fragile 
basket, the apparent anxiety of the aerial 
sailors, the frantic dismay of the man 
from Kokomo and other passengers who 
had not been informed, moved him only 
to secret mirth. Had he not listened to 
the voice of Gonzague? Finally nothing 
would do for the eleventh day but a ban- 
quet up toward the clouds. A waiter was 
to be taken along. A dinner was selected 
with the utmost care and the viands were 
to be kept warm by means of hot-water 


jackets. Through the merest chance the 
scheme was temporarily postponed. Late 
that evening the author learned from a 
newspaper that those who had made the 
ascent in place of his own party had had 
a surprising experience. The ropes 
which held the balloon captive had part- 
ed, the car had been carried miles gway 
from Paris, and finally the gas bag had 
exploded. Only. the presence of mind 
and resourcefulness of the aeronaut in 
charge saved all from instant destruction. 














BOOTH TARKINGTON 


From a painting by Blumenschein 











MISS ELLIS JEFFREYS 


_Miss Jeffreys is the latest English actress to 
visit us. She is-engaged to tour in “The Prince 
Consort.” 


A sort of parachute was improvised to 
‘diminish the speed of the descent. 


The 
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car finally landed in the branches of a 
willow tree, and though all of its nine 
occupants were badly injured, none, for- 
tunately, was killed. No; Mr. Tarking- 
ton did not eventually give that dinner. 
But he hunted for Gonzague. 


R 


When the King and Queen of Portu- 
gal were the guests of King Edward the 
Seventh and Queen Alexandra in Eng- 
land last year, the play presented at 
Windsor Castle for the entertainment 
of their Majesties of the Peninsula 
happened to be the dramatisation of 
Mr. Tarkington’s Monsieur Beaucaire. 
One feature of this presentation will 
sound amusing to Americans. Innocent 
as the play seems, it gave those officials 
who were responsible for the pleasure of 
the royal guests considerable anxiety. In 
choosing a hero for his story, Mr. Tar- 
kington not only selected a member of the 
Royal Family, but a personage who hap- 
pened to be an ancestor of the Queen of 
Portugal. This might be interpreted as 
lése majesté of the worst sort. So it was 
thought best to soften the offence by 
printing in French for the royal visitors 
an elaborate apology, laying the blame on 
American audacity and intimating that 
the author, being an American, could not 
possibly realise the enormity of his pre- 
sumption. This apology is said to have 
effectually soothed the wounded sensi- 
bilities of the King and Queen. 


* 


The author of Fables in Slang, The 
Sultan of Sulu, The College Widow and 
other good things was 
sitting beside a little 
round table at a certain 
New York club a few 
nights ago, when a friend’ 
asked him where he got his sense of hu- 
mour. Mr. Ade thought over the matter 
for a minute and then replied that he 
thought that it was inherited from his 
father. “Yes,” he said, “I guess I get it 
from Dad. You see, Dad once went out 
and settled down in a little Indiana town 
of a few thousand inhabitants. After a 
while he started a bank. He capitalised 
it at twenty-five thousand dollars and 


George Ade’s 
Humour. 























called it the National Bank of North 
America.” 
» 
As one scarcely looks for literary news 
in the pages of our plein air contempo- 
rary, Forest and Stream, 
Mr. Thompson- jt may be that our read- 
Seton andthe ers have missed a little 
“Inter-hiss.” discussion which not 
long ago appeared there. 
Mr. Ernest Thompson-Seton’s latest 
book, entitled Monarch, the Big Bear, 
contains a brief preliminary explanation 
by Mr. Seton of how he gathered the 
material for his story. According to 
him, the tale was first told by two rough 
hill-men whose language would be 
“meaningless without the puckered lip, 
the inter-hiss, the brutal semi-snarl re- 
strained by human mastery, the snap and 
jerk of wrist and gleam of steel-grey 
eye, that really told the tale. Theirs,” 
says Mr. Seton, “is a tongue unknown to 
script.” This is highly interesting. It is 
almost the best thing in the book, of 
which the human hero is one Lan Kel- 
lyan—a _ semi-brutal snarling moun- 
taineer, with an inter-hiss. But now comes 
Mr. John Malone and points out with 
great circumstantiality in Forest and 
Stream that most of Mr. Seton’s inci- 
dents had previously been published in 
a book called Bears I Have Met, written 
by Mr. Allen Kelly. It is obvious that 
Mr. Allen Kelly must be Lan Kellyan, 
the brutal mountaineer. Mr. Kelly, it 
seems, was reared amid the gloomy gorges 
and savage glens of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, where, however, we always sup- 
posed that the broad a was more common 
than the “inter-hiss.” There is at least 
one thing in Mr. Seton’s story which he 
did not get from Mr. Kelly, and that is 
the incident of the grizzly bear which 
climbed a tree in search of honey. In 
fact, no one but Mr. Seton is aware that 
grizzly bears climb trees at all. We 
commend this little matter to the atten- 
tion of the various authorities on ‘‘nature- 
books” and “intimate animal studies.” 
They have been fighting among them- 
selves of late, each claiming that the 
others are all wrong. If the controversy 
waxes any hotter, we shall expect the 
whole lot of them to betake themselves 
to “inter-hisses, semi-brutal snarls, and 
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EDWARD MORGAN AS JOHN HARKLESS IN MR. 
TARKINGTON’S “THE GENTLEMAN FROM 
INDIANA” 


a tongue unknown to script,” which last, 
we fancy, means language unfit for pub- 
lication. 
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We were not at all surprised to learn 


that at the last moment the Little 
Roomers, of Chicago, 
« . had changed their plans 
R g' pla 
Baris n Me and dubbed their bur- 


lesque of Mr. George 

Barr McCutcheon’s novel 
Revelry in Graustark instead of Baldy 
the Goat. It was characteristic of the 
Little Roomers, possibly also of Chicago. 
Nevertheless, Revelry in  Graustark, 
which was written by Melville E. Stone, 


Jr., was a great success as no one who 
reads the following programme will 
doubt. 


THE ‘LIT TEE 
ROOM THEATRE & 


as =e 
LESSOR 





A WBA BORG A R 
A ND BORROWEE 





21 January, 1905, 8:30 p. m. 
The Only-one-and-We've-got-It Stock Company of the 
Little Room will happen along with 


REVELRY IN 
GRAUSTARK 


or, Some Royalties | Have Met 


A dramtised translation into English from the Romance language of 
the original work by the namesake of the celebrated 
Cartoonist, MR. MCCUTCHEON 


pate ae mgm ae ng pytotechical and winsome cast as acces- 
ive 

















fact, who have consented to appear on this occasion only for reasons 
they hope to make obvious to all but the meanest understandings; including 
Observe | THE ZEISLER Reflect # 
MUSICO-LECAL TEAM 
STONE FILS 
Every VANDYKE BROWNE Some 
One THE VERSATILE POND Are 
Isa CARDEN THE BLACK Rockets 
Roman TULIP Aad 
Candle HEUN ee Piowheels 
; THE INCARNADINED 

Discera ! COOKE Consider! 
Take the elevator up and step down. Creche and cloak-rooms just under the gravel. 
tiaras left on stairs. gives for 

children in arms, etc. N. B.--Lend so moncy to the performers. ; 
The opeanes of the doors i a tndation of their posaiity ten e's =e 

1s 

Siimeat fy Be AUTHOR, se i i an on obsequics. ny 
Weeal Opiae! Apprehcad! Ponder! Imagine! - Fancy! Trow! 
BEVERLEY (f.) of Posey Comat. Grass . MISS COOKE 

4 glad of it, ay mannets—gosb! 
LETLIVE. Princess of Quan MRS. ZEISLER 
The Indiana idea in “aristocrary 

CANDY. Princess of Dawsbergen MR. POND 


Standing with reluctant feet—count them! 
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NANNY, Bevericy’s ({.) haman Boston terrier MR. CARDEN 
° » She sings in fats and runs in spades 
BALDY THE GOAT, « Higher Rubber . MR. STONE, jeune 
A of uaconsidered Bevetleys (f.) 
HANS FITZSKERS. pon ont 4 ‘ MR. ZEISLER 
; Bearded. enlike his Pard 
GRINTHO soaay, ‘= of Graustark MR. HEUN 
s-Whosier of the Almanach de Goths 
BARON pasncnoes. bs Boss Jong darm MR. C. PF. BROWNE 
The Sherlock Depia Hawkshaw of those parts 
THE CAT (Peli Mae ‘ -. . MR.LK. POND 
imal singularly aslike the Ornithorh yaces 
THE PHOMPTER his first appearance as such) MB. RICE 
hom the prayers of the avdicace ate ‘requested 
N. B—The will be bicw and the 
tn Man PRANK HOLLOWAY ATKINSON 
ACT I 


A Movwatain Road in Cravstark. 
Philology hese rey He fecredey s (C) Pulend-—The Depo. 
y— ue - ero! — ‘s (L) Pilfered— 
ate Encounter—My Hero! The Capital of Craustark—Where in H***** 
ate we?—My Hero! ! !—Climax. 


Between the acts, and at irregular intervals throughout the evening. the audience 








will dare Mr. McCutcheon to speak the Craustark, believed to be « pickled, 
tongue. Show Me! What ‘s the Answer ? 
ACT ll 
Sam: ti tases tod Beste 8 
ae Li— treets 
Scene I11—The Room. 
‘amily Life in Exalted Circles—The Manicure—A Pr —The Pickle— 


p tee ec Hero!!! !—The Sweat Box—The Shoes—The Tunnel— 
My HERO!!!!!—Royalty un » Flat— Himself at Last—-MY Hero!!! 1!1— 
To be Continued in his next. 


Hat E a por pte ova vamp of fad pom hem — 
evening, may be had after the show. 
US TO DE EATS! 
The appetite may be increased by walk to the spread, up two flights—aot of 
Gx intiistions to o0oemenedian Gn nin 
Any money remaining after the contest will be devoted to 
aad the Test thaks cacy Sahin Curls ey: 4 
and others exhibiting human intelligence may apply for 
Subscriptions stock of the Craustark Land & Improvement Co. 
on ae 2 Boke Worse properties have brought mote—see 
Jesabody aumber Maguvary’s Everyzine. 
The used d performance was obtuned on the Installment Plan 
} wo yoo mai wal boy's Cotte tc Gem 

















Here’ 's wishing the Author more Royalties 
he may mect! And That ’s no Romance 

The Little Roomers in the past have 
burlesqued books by H. C. Chatfield 
Taylor, Henry B. Fuller, and I. K. Fried- 
man. Last year they presented George 
Ade’s version of John T. McCutcheon’s 
Bird Centre Cartoons. In that perform- 
ance Mr. George Barr McCutcheon had 
a leading part, whereas, we learn from 
the programme that he was excluded 
from any share of the burlesque of his 


own book. 
* 


The caste, as the Little Roomers main- 
tained, was no ordinary one. Miss Mar- 
jory Cooke, who took the part of Beverly, 
is the most prominent reader and amateur 
actress in Chicago. She is also a play- 
wright. In her makeup she was a per- 











fect likeness of the girl on the cover of 
Beverly of Graustark—so much so as to 
cause considerable astonishment. Fannie 
Bloomfield-Ziesler is a very distinguished 
pianist. Irving K. Pond is an architect, 
as are Arthur Heun and Hugh Garden, 
who did Aunt Nannie. Charles Francis 
Browne is the landscape painter. Mel- 
ville E. Stone, Jr., is the publisher and 
was in his day one of the best actors of 
the Hasty Pudding Club, of Harvard. 
Wallace Rice is the critic poet and re- 
viewer. 

* 


Our friends sometimes ask us why we 
have so much to say about writers of 
no importance, why we 
print their portraits, and 
sketch their lives, and 
tell who discovered them 
and when they discov- 
ered themselves, and whether they play 
golf or go a-fishing, and where they were 
visiting last summer, and where they will 
be next, and just when and how the 
thought of writing first occurred to them. 
Impatient of our mild garrulity, they 
embarrass us greatly by sarcastic inquir- 
ies as to the standard of literary criticism 
revealed in certain innocent paragraphs 
which we drape around the still more in- 
nocent faces of new writers, best sellers 
and the like. Can it be, they say, that 
you actually take such people seriously? 
Words fail us in the presence of such 
a hopeless misunderstanding. Quem rem 
publicam habemus? In what city do we 
live? Is it not the day of small things? 
We compare turnips with turnips, not 
with the apples of the Hesperides, and if 
we prattle amiably about popular nonenti- 
ties it is greatly to our credit. If, for 
example, Miss May Blossom writes a 
successful novel, entitled, let us say, The 
Wooing of Susan, which is precisely on 
the level of other successful novels, we 
do not direct upon it the full force of 
our powerful intellect. We try, rather, 
to dismiss from our mind about every- 
thing it ever knew, including all classic 
prepossessions and literary preconcep- 
tions, and write of Miss Blossom as of a 
prize-winner in the dog show, golf 
champion, captain of industry, or leading 
sugar-beet producer, referring only to 


“About 
Authors.” 
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the degree of success and leaving the 
reader to guess its quality. We do not 
invoke the names of the great dead and 
lay a curse on Miss Blossom. Neither do 
we range Middlemarch alongside the 
Wooing of Susan and say, Pish! We 
believe in rendering unto the market the 
things that are the market’s. 


If in so doing, we are misunderstood, 
if our friends, instead of complimenting 
the catholicity of our interests or the 
sweetness of our disposition, ascribe it 
brusquely to feebleness of mind, we can 
only grieve. We shall persist in our 
bland attitude toward harmless common- 
place. We shall not wreak an artistic 
vengeance on obviously inartistic things. 
When The Wooing of Susan appears, 
we shall not only reproduce the author’s 
portrait, but also the picture of her 
home, and in the accompanying text we 
shall probably suppress all signs of a 
critical faculty and confine ourselves to 
bare narration. We may even so far 
enter into the spirit of the thing as to 
tell a story about her pet canary. The 
book may be exactly like the commodi- 
ties of other successful authors, but they 
may prefer cats or monkeys or mountain- 
climbing. The usual book drives one 
mad looking for a sign of difference, but 
authors are often personally dissimilar in 
many little ways. We like to note any 
distinctive quality in them. It makes us 
feel less blasé, and imparts a sense of 
actuality which we are apt to miss in 
their books. Of course, these matters 
ought to have a certain significance, and 
benignant as we are, we do balk at some 
details. Here, for example, is a bit of 
news which we should not have recorded, 
though we have no doubt it was read 
with avidity : 

Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler tells of “Friday 
tea” in Ireland. She arrived at a country 
house extremely thirsty. Her hostess imme- 
diately offered her a cup of tea, which was 
refreshing; but the author was also supplied 
with some sardine sandwiches. She tried to 
nibble at one, until her hostess noticed her 
misery. But she said she could not give her 
anything else except salt mackerel, because it 
happened to be Friday. Miss Fowler ate the 
sardine sandwich. 






































Had the sandwich poisoned her, or 
had she declared that she conceived all 
the epigrams of Isabel Carnaby while 
eating sardines, we might well have men- 
tioned it, but the mere fact of her eating 
the sandwich would have found no place 
in our trivial fond records. 

” 


In a general way, any one who had 
‘had experience with authors and their 


manuscripts, from the 
Prize editorial or publishing 
Stories side, could have foretold 


with a fair degree of ac- 

curacy the result of the 
“Short Story Contest” announced by 
Collier's Weekly a little over a year ago. 
One author may be very different from 
another, but five or six thousand authors 
bulk pretty much the same, no matter 
what are the conditions. Had the three 
prizes offered aggregated eighty thou- 
sand dollars, instead of eight thousand 
dollars, it would not have changed to 
any appreciable degree the merit of the 
average. Ninety out of every hundred 
manuscripts examined would have been 
found just as hopelessly, as flatly, as 
fatuously bad. 


In one way, the Collier's competition 
proved a great surprise to the majority 
of persons of practical experience. It 
was very confidently predicted that the 
prize winners when announced would 
all prove to be men and women with 
whose names and work magazine readers 
have long been familiar. This belief in 
no way implied any suggestion of fa- 
vouritism on the part of the judges, but 
simply a feeling that might be summed 
up as professional contempt for the 
amateur. The hitherto obscure writer 
stood no chance, not because of his ob- 
scurity, but because he would not know 
how to write a story as well as the man 
who had “learned the game.” “Look at 
the similar competition held by the New 
York Herald eight or nine years ago,” 
said people. “That was a great affair for 
those days. Ten thousand dollars for 
the prize novel, three thousand dollars 
for the selected ‘novelette,’ and two thou- 
sand dollars for the winning short story. 
Every man, woman, and child who could 
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hold a pen had a fling in that scramble, 
and yet what did it do to develop or en- 
courage new talent? The winners, Julian 
Hawthorne, Mary E. Wilkins and Edgar 
Fawcett, had been- widely known pro- 
fessional writers for years. And at that 
who ever read or cared for their stories 
after they had been published? This 
competition will result the same way.” 
A few days before the public announce- 
ment of the verdict of the Collier's con- 
test judges, a magazine editor called up 
one of the Collier's editors on the tele- 
phone and offered to wager that offhand 
and without the slightest preparation he 
could write a half-page biographical 
sketch of each of the nine successful 
authors. To his astonishment he learned 
that six of the nine, including the first 
and third, were persons of whom he had 
never heard. 
* 


A few months hence, when the stories 
shall have been printed, we shall be able 
to judge better of the value to American 
fiction.of this contest. Of the work of 
Mrs. Wharton, for instance, we can be 
assured, and if The Best Man is in her 
best vein, and the tales of Mr. Thomas 
and Margaret Deland and Mr. Alden are 
better than that, and the other five in the 
same class, we may safely look to Col- 
her's for some interesting reading in the 
near future. Nevertheless, our knowl- 
edge of the “Prize Stories” of the past 
makes us just a little bit sceptical. We 
like to speculate as to what would have 
been the fate of Mr. Kipling’s The Man 
Who Would Be King in such a competi- 
tion, provided, of course, it had been 
sent in at a time when the author had not 
yet become The Man from Nowhere. 
Would it have reached the final ten or 
the final hundred, or even the final thou- 
sand? And would The Bar Sinister have 
been discarded on the ground that it was 
a “class” story, and Monsieur Beaucaire 
because it was not an American tale? 
Judging from the past, one may come to 
any conclusion that one wishes. 

x 


An unusual feature of this competition 
was the disagreement of the judges, and 
in the issue of Collier's Weekly contain- 
ing the announcement of the winners, 
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each of the judges had an article bluntly 
stating his preferences and his reasons. 
Mr. Page and Mr. White were fairly in 
accord, but Senator Lodge professed 
little liking for the tales taking the first 
and second prizes, deeming Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s story by far the best of any offered. 
By the way, it seems to us unjust and 
unreasonable to refer to a contest of this 
kind as being for the purpose of getting 
“the best” stories, rather than those “best 
liked by the judges.” The avowed dif- 
ference of opinion of Senator Lodge, Mr. 
White and Mr. Page bears us out in this, 
and another trio of judges, let us say, 
for instance, Mr. W. D. Howells, Mr. 
Burlingatne, of Scribner's Magazine, and 
Mr. Gilder, of the Century, might have 
passed all the winning stories by in 
favour of others that are not found in the 
selected list. Mr. White’s article is less 
argumentative than those of his associ- 
ates, and it makes better reading. Of the 
one hundred stories from which the final 
selection was made he writes: 


The time of every story but one is set since 
the election of President McKinley, and one 
or two of the best stories come down to the 
latter half of the present Administration. 
Civil War stories are missing, the mortgage 
on the farm and the wayward daughter are 
missing, Indian fighting stories are missing, 
and dialect stories are missing. There is but 
one doublet and hose in the hundred stories, 
and not a pair of top-boots and miner’s whis- 
kers in the lot. On the other hand, there are 
two automobiles, a modern battleship, a big 
prairie-type engine, a pianola, a police scandal, 
a freak woman reporter, a modern hospital, 
innumerable trained nurses, five-o’clock com- 
muters’ trains whizzing by every ten thousand 
words, and telephone buzzers zipping on every 
page. More than this, the whole-contest is 
full of east wind. Forty per cent. of the sto- 
ries are located in and around New York 
City, and twenty per cent. that are located 
elsewhere concern New Yorkers in exile. And 
this also is curious. When the New Yorker 
in these stories has to leave New York he 
goes straight to the desert west of the Rocky 
Mountains. The Arizona desert catches six 
New Yorkers in the hundred stories, the 
Nevada and California desert catches ten New 
Yorkers, the Idaho desert two, and if Collier’s 
holds a few more contests, the desert will blos- 


som as the rose, and the Yucca stalks winking 
with electric signs will coax wayfarers into the 
haunts of the gila monster and the horned 
toad. After New York and the desert, the 
home of true romance, judging from these 
stories, would seem to be New England. 
There only do the expense accounts of the 
heroes and heroines shrink into the back- 
ground. They live with no visible means of 
support, except in a few instances the old 
farm. Followihg New England, California is 
the next most popular habitat of the story peo- 
ple. Just one story is located in Chicago, and 
one in some town like Pittsburg. Three sto- 
ries are located in the Middle West, one in 
central Illinois, a second in Indiana, and a 
third at some Mississippi River town, say 
Davenport, Iowa. Davenport gets one of the 
three labour stories, Chicago another, the 
third being located in the clouds some place. 
Two of the labour stories are socialistic, and 
the Davenport story, being of the West West- 
tern, is strongly anti-socialistic or individual- 
istic. Alaska comes in for one scene of a 
telepathic story with the central office down in 
Italy, and Japan gets all the stage setting of 
one story and one act in another story. The 
only war story in the lot is located in the 
island of Luzon, and the hero is a black man. 
The black man and the race question are the 
themes of four stories. In one the fellow mar- 
ries an octoroon, in another the girl escapes 
marrying a mulatto, in the third there is a 
public burning of the quadroon son of the 
local district judge for the usual offence. Two 
of the authors of the three stories concerned 
with miscegenation are opposed to it, and one 
author seems to be in doubt. It is interesting 
to observe that this topic, which has scarcely 
any place in the discussion of intelligent peo- 
ple north of the black belt, should dominate 
three per cent. of these stories, or as much 
attention as the labour question. There is but 
one political story and one temperance story 
in the hundred—which, considering that the 
stories were sent in during a political cam- 
paign, and at a time when railroads and in- 
surance companies are bringing the question of 
temperance forward, is rather odd. None of 
the better writers in the contest put in too 
much local colour, yet all of them used it— 
even those who preached and were improbable 
—and used it with discrimination. And the 
hopeful thing for real literature in this coun- 
try is this: That only four writers wrote what 
might be called foreign stories. 











We envy the humane view that certain 
writers for the British press are able to 
take of politics. Our 
own political writers 


Politics and A , 
seem too much in poli- 


Humour. . : 
tics to see anything but 
the details, and they sel- 
dom permit themselves any general 
reflections. There is nothing with us 


that corresponds to those candid little 
essays, questioning, speculative, some- 
times iconoclastic, which the British edi- 
tor admits to his columns without fear 
of being misunderstood. They are not 
particularly profound, but they do at 
least try to trace the connection between 
the issues of the moment and something 
that is fundamental in morals or phi- 
losophy ; whereas with us they are treated 
as isolated phenomena, or at best as re- 
lated to the next election. The London 
Spectator, for example, prints a discus- 
sion of “Humour and Statesmanship,” 
which is a good type of the sort of arti- 
cles that our own magazines would reject 
as irrelevant or unpractical or not suffi- 
ciently “timely.” Yet many of us import 
the Spectator chiefly on account of just 
such articles. “The obvious truth about 
politics,” says the Spectator, “is that it 
is pre-eminently the sphere of the com- 
monplace.” It goes on to explain the 
suspicions naturally aroused by men who 
are not commonplace and whose sense of 
humour prevents their sharing certain il- 
lusions. 


Politics depend, as Mr. Courtenay says, 
largely upon make-believe, upon the loyal 
maintenance of certain conventions. “Now the 
essence of humour is seeing beyond artificial 
walls, and recognising them as things builded 
by men’s hands and not the frowning battle- 
ments of the universe. None the less, it is 
desperately important that this should not be 
the common view. The walls should be re- 
garded with awe and fear, that unwise spirits 
may not go clambering over them into the void 
beyond. An instructive sermon might be 
written on the moral value of conventions, and 
their political use is equally great. We can- 
not have everybody criticising the Constitution, 
or speaking disrespectfully about the equator. 
If the whole world were humourists, life would 
be too unquiet for comfort, and there would 
be no work done, because there would be no 
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provisional, if imperfect, basis to work upon. 
This is one of the truths that the ordinary man 
recognises in a dim sort of way, and it ex- 
plains his distrust of the too critical and too 
brilliant personage and especially of the 
humourist. He represents a force of social 
persistence, the humourist a force of change, 
and though the two are mutually necessary they 
are not friendly. There is, also, a very prac- 
tical reason for their dislike. The humourist 
will in all likelihood not suffer fools gladly. 
He may have the brilliant man’s intolerance of 
the commonplace, the extraordinary man’s 
aversion from the ordinary. He will be a lit- 
tle impatient in practice of dull fidelity to old 
fashions, though in theory he may admit its 
value. Hence, in dealing with men as a leader 
there is always a chance that he may fail. A 
suspicion of persiflage is a poor recommenda- 
tion to a serious follower. No one likes to 
think that the man he obeys is not a thorough 
devotee of the gods he believes in, may even 
be covertly laughing at them while he does 
them apparent homage. No people will ever 
submit to be led by a sceptic, and the humour- 
ist in high places will easily acquire a repu- 
tation for scepticism. 


As soon as the report of the St. Peters- 
burg massacre reached England and 


America, most of the 
Occasional small poets and one or 
Verse. two of the larger ones 


set vigorously to work, 

and in an almost incredi- 
bly short time the mails were full of 
poems on the Czar. It was not our for- 
tune to see many of them, but from such 
as happened our way and from the re- 
ports of readers who occupied a more 
exposed position, we infer that either the 
later ones were all modelled on the first 
or that by a marvellous coincidence forty 
independent inspirations hit on the same 
words. So embarrassing was the situ- 
ation that one newspaper announced edi- 
torially its inability to publish any more 
poetical rebukes of the Czar except on 
the impossible condition that they con- 
tained thoughts not presented in those al- 
ready printed; and it decided in advance 
against any poem that should turn on 
the incongruity between the Czar’s title 
of “Little Father” and his actual conduct 
toward his people. About twenty poets 
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a day were discovering that incongruity. 
It has happened many times these past 
ten years. They say the modern man 
does not read poetry. Many essays have 
been written on the growing dislike for 
it, and only the other day we were read- 
ing in an English periodical an interview 
with a London publisher under the dis- 
heartening caption “The Slump in 
Verse.” A writer in Punch tells us the 
case is hopeless— 


For men in these expansive times 
(Due, I am told, to fiscal freedom), 

Though earth were black with angels’ rhymes, 
Dine far too well to want to read ’em. 


Yet looking back on the past dec- 
ade we cannot escape the conviction 
that it has been one of extraordinary 
prosodical activity. Occasional verse has 
never been so abundant or so prompt, for 
poets nowadays are great readers of 
newspapers, especially of the headlines, 
and trained to sing before the report is 
contradicted, almost between successive 
editions. Now we who never drank of 
Aganippe well, nor ever did in Vale of 
Tempe sit, may not speak with authority 
in these high matters, but as warm- 
hearted fellow-beings, anxious to see 
every poet, great or small, put his best 
foot foremost, we may venture to draw 
attention to the notoriously small pro- 
portion of occasional verse that has ever 
succeeded in rising to the occasion. 


bad 


This is true even of the great poets. 
Despite many conspicuous exceptions, it 
is safe to say that poets have always done 
their worst under the constraint of time- 
liness. Banquets, birthdays, coronations, 
bicentennials, news from the seat of war, 
the laying of cornerstones, earthquakes, 
assassinations, the return of heroes, the 
thousand and one obviously poetic exi- 
gencies of the day have been commemo- 
rated in lines that are the hardest of all 
to remember. Poets seem by nature un- 
punctual and perverse and of the least 
use when in the greatest hurry to make 
themselves useful. The best poems are 
those which we did not know we wanted 
and the worse are those which are de- 
livered on demand; and occasional verse 
is mainly of the latter description, being 


seldom anything more than appropriate to 
the day or the deed, or the lady’s al- 
bum that evoked it. Where genius has 
so often failed, our mild modern bards 
should observe more prudence, awaiting 
patiently the moments of spontaneity, and 
realising that it is given to few poets to 
take time by the forelock, or make hay 
while the sun shines, or strike while the 
iron is hot—adages not meant for bards 
but for farmers, steamfitters and us old 
prosers, who are as inspired to-day as 
we ever shall be and stand no chance of 
a tuneful impulse if we waited for ever 
so long. 


z 


People may make huge fun of certain 
features of the reference books contain- 
ing the biographies of 
living men and women, 
and may have their own 
opinions as to whether 
this person or that has 
achieved anything to deserve representa- 
tion, but the fundamental business in- 
tegrity of such publications as the Eng- 
lish Who’s Who and the American Who’s 
Who is not for a moment open to ques- 
tion. These books may not always be 
absolutely accurate, but this is not en- 
tirely the fault of the publishers, and 
space in them is not for sale. As much 
cannot be said of some minor works of 
the same nature, and there is one enter- 
prise of this kind that has recently been 
resorting to a particularly unscrupulous 
trick. The editors of this enterprise sent 
around the usual conventional informa- 
tion blank to be filled out. Subjoined to 
this blank was a space on which nothing 
was printed, but with a line at the bot- 
tom for the signature. Accompanying 
the communication was a note saying 
that the person addressed would be in no 
way called upon to subscribe for the vol- 
ume. It was a number of months later 
that the work was completed. Then each 
person who had filled out the blank re- 
ceived a notification to the effect that the 
book had been shipped to his home 
and demanding twenty dollars in pay- 
ment. The natural thing to do was to sit 
down and reply that there had been no 
understood agreement to buy the book. 
Thereupon the publishers forwarded “on 


A Warning. 
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honour” to each protestant the original 
blank bearing a signature that was un- 
questionable with above it a printed 
agreement to subscribe to the book in 
consideration of representation. Consid- 
erable time had elapsed since the blanks 
had first been sent out, and a great many 
persons thinking they had signed the 
agreement in a careless moment, were led 
unwillingly to buy the work. Others 
detected the obvious fraud and realised 
that the agreement had been printed 
boldly above their signatures after the 
blanks had been returned. 


¥. 


In a country where literature means 
realism, and where realism, by laying 


bare intolerable condi- 
Gorky and tions, Sie — 
Tolstoy. to revolution, it is, o 


course, entirely natural 
that a man like Maxim 
Gorky should come to the front during 
a period of insurrection. This “most 
bitter one”—for such is the significance 
of his pen name—has been languish- 
ing in a Russian prison. There seems 
to have been no truth in the report that 
the Czar intended. to have him executed 
as a sort of proof d la Russe that the pen 
is not mightier than Cossack soldiery. 
Gorky should appreciate the tremendous 
outpouring of protest in his behalf from 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, 
and the United States. It was a tribute 
to which the annals of literature show 
no counterpart. All the more is it to be 
regretted, therefore, that those having 
the movement in charge in this country 
should in some cases have shown a de- 
plorable lack of judgment. One of the 
petitions which they prepared and which 
was published with blanks for signature 
in the daily press of our large cities con- 
tains the following paragraphs: 


Gorky is known in America for his writings, 
which have spoken for liberty; they have 
touched a responsive chord in the American 
heart, which beats with sympathetic throb to 
the aspirations of all liberty-lovers throughout 
the world. 

As defenders of the right of free speech, as 
upholders of the principle of the right of peace- 
able petition, as champions of the privilege of 
any citizen lawfully to aid in ameliorating the 
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condition of his fellow-men, as admirers of the 
courage and unselfishness of men of talent and 
judgment whose pens have always been em- 
ployed in behalf of human rights, we appeal to 
your Majesty to inflict no punishment upon 
this man. 


As a specimen of bumptious tactless- 
ness this is beyond all comparison. Laud- 
able as doubtless are the political views 
of the writer, what place have they in a 
petition to the great White Throne? No 
better summing up of all that is hateful 
to the Russian autocracy could be made 
than in the words quoted above. To 
flaunt such sentiments while urging 
clemency amounts in effect to coupling 
a prayer for the Czar’s mercy with the 
assertion that he is a bloody-minded ty- 
rant and that the petitioners themselves 
would join the ranks of revolution if 
they were in Russia—and had the cour- 
age to do so. Every lover of literature 
the world over had an indefeasible right 
to petition that the genius of Gorky 
should not be blotted out by death, but 
it was quite possible to urge this request 
manfully without making it the vehicle 
of political dogmas which are necessarily 
abhorrent to the recipient of the petition. 

z 


In sharp contrast with Gorky’s promi- 
nence was Tolstoy’s reticence during the 
recent flare-up in Russia. Accustomed 
as we are to hearing at length from the 
latter whenever the affairs of his country 
have reached one of their periodic crises, 
it seemed remarkable that he should not 
have been mentioned in connection with 
the outbreak of January 22d, save as one 
who had prophesied the inevitable event 
two years ago. Tolstoy, however, is 
much less “bitter” than some of his lit- 
erary children. It was doubtless very 
irreverent of the Munich Jugend to com- 
ment so satirically upon this fact in one 
of its imaginary interviews with great 
men, but such as it is, the following ex- 
tract from that airy conversation may 
give pleasure to those who find it hard 
to comprehend what Tolstoy “is really 
driving at” in the way of social reform: 


Reporter for the Jugend. “Forgive me, dear 
Count, but I don’t exactly understand how 
wars are to be done away with.” 

Tolstoy. “By not beginning any.” 
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Reporter. “But what if the other party 
should begin one?” 

Tolstoy. “Why, then, simply ignore him.” 

Reporter. “But if he invades the country, 
burns, robs, murders?” 

Tolstoy. ‘In that case he commits a fear- 
ful crime. He ought not to do such things.” 

Reporter. “But how is he to be stopped?” 


Tolstoy. ‘No one should stop him. No one 
has the right to interfere with the pleasures of 


another.” 

Reporter. “Do you think that religion will 
prevent the wicked from killing their fellow- 
men?” 

Tolstoy. ‘Religion is nonsense.” 

Reporter. “Or the progress of scientific 
knowledge ?”’ : 

Tolstoy. “Science is clap-trap.” 

Reporter. “Do you believe in courts of ar- 
bitration ?” 

Tolstoy. “Courts of arbitration are so much 


putty.” 

Reporter. “Or in treaties?” 

Tolstoy. “Treaties exist simply to be 
broken.” 


Reporter. “When will the wicked cease to 
wage wars?” 

Tolstoy. ‘They will never cease.” 

Reporter. ‘Then preparations must be made 
for self-defence against them?” 

Tolstoy. ““By no means. That would make 
us also guilty of killing our fellow-men.” 

Reporter. “In other words, we should allow 
ourselves to be killed quietly and without re- 
monstrance ?” 

Tolstoy. “On the contrary. Whosoever al- 
lows himself to be killed makes himself the 
accomplice of his murderer.” 

Reporter. “Then we should take up arms 
at the call of the Emperor?” 

Tolstoy. “No, it is our duty to refuse to 
kill others.” 

Reporter. ‘But what if one is forced by vio- 
lence to obey the sovereign?” 

Tolstoy. “In that case the sovereign power 
should be overthrown.” 

Reporter. ‘‘Ah, a revolution! But in revo- 
lutions blood is spilled.” 

Tolstoy. “The people must learn to bring 
about bloodless revolutions.” 

Reporter. “Indeed! But how are such revo- 
lutions to be brought about?” 

Tolstoy. “By following the precept, ‘Thou 
shalt not kill.’”’ 

Reporter. “Do you expect mankind to be 
converted to this principle?” 


Tolstoy, “As soon as they have mastered 
my teachings sufficiently, certainly they will.” 
Reporter. “And the quintessence of your 
teaching is—?”’ 
Tolstoy. “Is the principle: ‘Thou shalt not 
kill.’ ” 
4 


We fear that one particularly amusing 
episode of the Williamsons’s new motor- 
car story, The Princess 


The Host Passes, will not bear too 
and the close scrutiny. The epi- 
Traveller. sode in question tells of 


the arrival at an Italian 
hotel of a German traveller who gives 
his name as Karl, who asks for the cheap- 
est room and drinks the least expensive 
wines. When the time comes for him 
to pay his bill he finds that he has been 
slightly overcharged for one or two small 
items, and he promptly protests. The 
landlord, not pleased with so niggardly a 
guest, treats the traveller with great 
brusqueness. A moment later, however, 
the host is seen running madly up and 
down the courtyard waving his hands in 
despair and shouting: “I shall loose my 
star! I shall loose my star!” For it 
seems that he has learned that the unob- 
trusive Herr Karl is in reality the great 
Herr Karl Baedeker, and he sees the fu- 
ture prosperity of his hotel seriously 
threatened through a moment’s rudeness. 
The conceit is a pleasant and laughable 
one, but hardly in keeping with fact. 
The elder Baedeker died many years be- 
fore people began touring in motor cars, 
and unless we are much mistaken, the 
present Karl does not himself go about 
making notes and observations for the 
red bound books that bear the Baedeker 
name. 

» 


While we do not expect to see The 
Princess Passes achieve quite so great a 
success as did The Lightning Conductor, 
the new story is clever and amusing. 
It might figuratively be called a 
sort of Mademoiselle de Maupin brought 
up to date. In The Lightning Con- 
ductor we were told that the method 
of construction was for Mrs. Williamson 
to write all the letters of the American 
girl, while Mr. Williamson wrote those 
of the English hero. We should say 
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that in the new book Mrs. Williamson 
has done rather more than her husband, 
with the result that Lord Montie has a 
decidedly feminine point of view. Never- 
theless, details like these are not going to 


own car, and The Lightning Conductor 
was suggested by a long tour which he 
and his wife took in their automobile 
through the various countries named in 
that book. 
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interfere greatly in the reader’s enjoy- 
ment of the story. The Williamsons 
have been married for about eight or ten 
years. Mrs. Williamson was an Ameri- 
can girl—a Miss Livingston of New 
York, who went to England on a visit 
and there met her husband. Mr. Wil- 
liamson is an expert motorist, driving his 





New York audiences are now con- 
vinced that if they take Mr. Shaw as they 
find him, without any 
grave concern for what 
he and others are pleased 
to call his philosophy, 
there is a great deal of 
pleasure to be had. You Never Can Tell 


“You Never 
Can Tell.” 
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is so constituted that one may enjoy it 
and completely miss its message. Those 
messages of Mr. Shaw’s plays have need- 
lessly alarmed the ordinary theatre-goer. 
He has suffered in this respect at the 
hands of too intellectual admirers, whose 
account of him has been somewhat 





c &. 


formidable. Nor was he himself alto- 
gether reassuring when he insisted on 
his didactic mission, declaring that he 
was always in the pulpit and had no in- 
terest in anything save the rebuking of 
sin. We bear no malice against Shaw 


students, and indeed shall publish in this 


WILLIAMSON 
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magazine before long a careful paper by 
one of them dealing seriously with his 
philosophy, but meanwhile we must say 
it strikes us as rather pathetic that such 
a thing as Shaw study should have to 
exist. Mr. Arnold Daly has proved that 
Mr. Shaw is, above all, a playwright 








capable of addressing many kinds of peo- 
ple at once, and he is no longer playing 
to small Candida audiences with tense 
faces and bent brows, but to quite the 
usual sort of playgoers, who do not even 
seem to know they are observing any- 
thing that ought to puzzle them. Doubt- 
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less his purpose in You Never Can Tell 
is to disparage the marriage tie, wreck 
the home, and induce people to repudiate 
their blood relations, if they are not to 
their taste. Any one who liked to ponder 
it was at liberty to do so, but, like all 
Mr. Shaw’s best plays, it gave one plenty 
to do besides pondering. 
¥ 

It may be taken either as a series of 
logical propositions or as a farce, and in 
either aspect it is good. The strict logi- 
cian is apt to be the best of farceurs, for 
there is nothing more surprising than 
reason when it has full swing. A per- 
sistently reasonable man would inevitably 
be regarded as comic or insane. Let any 
one imagine himself as rising some morn- 
ing with a resolve to be relentlessly 
logical through the day. Nothing to be 
done unless a reason could be given for 
it, not a convention but must be interro- 
gated, a logical father, a rationalistic 
husband, a sceptic of his own appetite, 
an exploded patriot, by noon an Early 
Christian, toward night an Anarchist, an 
agnostic of all things acquired since we 
lived in trees, and wondering if after all 
the baboons did not have the right of it 
—it would be a wonderful day and yet 
might be so strictly logical. Mr. Shaw 
is always reasonable, and he does, as he 
says, take hold of a stick by the right end 
(if the rational end be the right one), 
but incidentally he appeals to other facul- 
ties, and the consistencies which his 
pupils admire often serve excellently the 
ends of comedy. You Never Can Tell, 
as presented by Mr. Arnold Daly’s com- 
pany, is agreeable as nonsense or as one 
side of the truth, just as you choose to 
take it, and that, of course, is what any 
comedy should be. 


Mr. Morley has been urging the 
British public to take their newspaper- 
reading more seriously, 

Keeping to sift the news each day 
Posted. critically, and charge 
their minds with all im- 

portant information. He 

advocates courses of newspaper study, 
involving much supplementary reading, 
for he will have no skipping of unfa- 
miliar names, or vague guesses as to 


whereabouts, history, forms of govern- 
ment, size of armies or duties of political 
functionaries. No doubt three hours of 
such daily reading would soon make a 
man encyclopedic, but there is, unfortu- 
nately, the further and strictly personal 
question whether it is worth while to be 
encyclopedic. Even Matthew Arnold 
complained that he knew more things 
than his mind could deal with, and we 
all know “well-posted” people whose pre- 
hensile minds seem strangely impotent 
of reflection. Indeed, with many men 
the acquisition of information seems 
merely to widen the sphere of their 
atrocities, for, as M. Renan remarked 
some years ago, we are constantly edu- 
cating the wrong persons. Well read 
and widely read are with us synonymous, 
and we are ten times more ashamed of 
not knowing things than of lying flat 
and apathetic under what we know. 

Refinement of manners and acuteness of 
intellect, says M. Renan elsewhere, have in 
the East nothing in common with what we call 
education. It is the men of the schools, on the 
contrary, who are considered as being pedantic 
and wanting in manners. Ina social state such 
as this, ignorance which with us condemns a 
man to an inferior position, is the condition of 
great things and high originality. 

z 

Gregarious impulses drive us to the 
acquisition of a raw social miscellany 
which we recount to one another in the 
hope of seeming well-informed. We 
allow others to dictate to us what we are 
to regard as “burning questions” and 
just how long they are to burn. We are 
abject in the presence of the well-posted, 
and feel an insane joy at being mistaken 
for one of them. We persecute, also, 
when our turn comes, and are fearfully 
insistent about anything which we “see 
by the papers” is “in the public eye.” 
Scott tells of an awful dinner at the 
house of John Davidson, where he and 
Davidson’s young son sat silent while 
their elders talked. 


The Pragmatic Sanction happened unfortu- 
nately to become the theme of their conversa- 
tion, when Constable said in jest, “Now, John, 
I’ll wad you a plack that neither of those two 
lads ever heard of the Pragmatic Sanction.” 
“Not heard of the Pragmatic Sanction!” said 
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John Davidson; “I would like to see that; from the table in a rage, and I absconded dur- 
and in a voice of thunder he asked his son the ing the confusion. 
fatal question. As young Davidson modestly 


allowed he knew nothing, his father drove him Mr. Morley’s whirligig newspaper and 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 








MR. HENRY JAMES TO-DAY 


reference-book courses are the worst 
things imaginable to recommend to a 
mixed audience, many of whom learn 
new facts to save the bother of thinking 


about the old ones and would be better 
off if they were gagged and bound fast 
underneath a bo-tree for four hours 
every day. 
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KOROLENKO, APOSTLE OF PITY 


During the night a man, wounded and 
bleeding, sank upon the doorstep and 
cried feebly: “They are after me, I can- 
not fly further, they will take me and 
kill me if you do not shelter me!” The 
master of the house, hearing him, re- 
plied : “I know by whom you are pursued, 
they are folk whose fathers have long 
persecuted the miserable and the unfor- 
tunate, whereas my people have always 


cared for those who are forlorn and 
downtrodden.” And therewith he lifted 
the man in his arms and bore him into the 
house. 


* ok 7K * * 


For a long series of hideous and hu- 
miliating years Russian society was di- 
vided into two classes, the oppressors 
and the oppressed, those who suffered 














VLADIMIR KOROLEN KO 


From his latest photograph, by Zdobnov, St. Petersburg 
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and those who caused suffering. Toward 
the middle of last century there came for- 
ward another class who, at the risk of 
life and liberty, became the champions 
of the poor in body and in spirit. The 
heart-throb of pity which swept over 
the country from Arkangel to Odessa 
not only freed the serfs but fostered as 
well a national art and a national litera- 
ture. Throughout the troubled years 
that followed, the best alike in one and 
in the other has been dedicated to the 
cause of humanity. Repin’s Bargemen 
of the Volga and Dostoyevsky’s Injured 
and Insulted rank side by side as tributes 
to the downtrodden. There have been 
countless martyrs during these days of 
darkness and distress, but none more con- 
sistently heroic than Vladimir Korolen- 
ko. It is he who personifies more than 
any one that surging social conscience 
which must in the end redeem Russia. 
Like Gogol, Korolenko is a Little Rus- 
sian, and hence came naturally by an un- 
failing tenderness of heart and a genial, 
robust outlook, that never forsook him 
even in the face of incredible hardship. 
He was born in 1853, at Zhitomir, in 
Volhynia, the son of a Cossack father 
and a Polish mother. While he was at- 
tending the Technological Institute at 
St. Petersburg his father died, leaving 
the family penniless. Poor as he was, 
Korolenko managed, however, to enter 
the Petrovsky College of Agriculture 
in Moscow. Yet he was not there long 
before he was pounced upon by the po- 
lice and banished to the Government of 
Vologda. It was but the beginning of 
a ten years’ persecution, which he bore 
with unflinching fortitude. Whether 
forced to live among fanatic Votiaks or 
semi-savage Yakuts, he always managed 
to get closer to the human heart and to 
read more deeply the perplexing mystery 
of human destiny. Years of loneliness 
and privation in the most desolate quar- 
ters of the Empire could not break his 
spirit. After being exiled to Tomsk he 
was permitted to return to European 
Russia, and was asked to take the oath 
of allegiance to Alexander III. and to 
renounce rightful sympathies. This he 
refused to do, and was immediately sent 
to the snow-choked forests of Northeast 
Siberia, where for five years his only 


meee 


companions were convicts and half- 
breeds. In 1885 he was released and 
settled at Nizhny-Novgorod, devoting his 
energies to literary and humanitarian 
pursuits. He subsequently became edi- 
tor of Russkoye Bagatstvo in association 
with the late Constantin Mikhailovsky, 
and to-day occupies the foremost posi- 
tion in the world of Russian letters. 

Korolenko is an exponent of social pity. 
He has never penned a line that does not 
thrill with love for human kind or radi- 
ate an abiding tenderness for the frail 
and the forlorn. Instead of being embit- 
tered by his experiences, he has been 
broadened. Among cripples or convicts, 
among navvies or thieves, along the ice- 
bound Lena or the slumbering Volga, 
in filthy kabak or in tumble-down izba, 
he has always found sparks of kindness 
and of courage. He does not concern 
himself with those who indulge in senti- 
mental self-analysis but with those who 
are hungry or sick unto death. Women 
seldom flit across his pages, for women 
are plastic, adaptable and easily appeased. 
It is more apt to be a blind child or a 
man shattered by suffering or blighted by 
ignorance who becomes his pathetic and 
appealing hero. There is hardly a char- 
acter in the entire range of his work 
that has not been taken direct from the 
teeming, troubled life about him. He 
has never had to invent a situation nor 
to manufacture a tragedy. The material 
for innumerable plots lay seething before 
his eyes, and heart-racking scenes were 
daily enacted in his presence. Yet de- 
spite everything he has remained a mel- 
low, sunny Little Russian, transfusing 
all he saw with sympathy and with a 
playful, endearing commiseration, that 
nothing could obscure. 

Makar’s Dream, Korolenko’s first story 
of importance, which appeared in the 
Russkaya Mysl while its author was still 
in exile, opened the eyes of Russia to 
a new man and to a new field. It is a 
prose epic, fanciful, yet real, depicting 
with colour, precision and expansive hu- 
mour life among the Yakuts of the Si- 
berian Taiga. The effect of the story 
was tonic. It came at a time when Tol- 
stoy was confusing the public with My 
Confession and My Religion, and when 
Garshin’s. Red Flower was adding to 
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the general hysteria. Here at last was a 
sane, jovial talent, a man who had not 
forgotten how to laugh. Sketches of a 
Siberian Tourist followed, and they, to- 
gether with A Saghalinian, At-Davan, 
and a score of kindred tales quickly as- 
sured Korolenko’s reputation. For con- 
summate poetic realism and for pure 
descriptive beauty, Turgeniev himself 
never surpassed certain of these sketches, 
and for poignant humanity they often 
recall the agonising pages of Crime and 
Punishment. With later stories the 
range of character and incident became 
almost infinite. The grotesque terror of 
Makar was followed by the tremulous 
aspiration of little Joachim in The Blind 
Musician, the demoniac cruelty of Ara- 
bin in At-Davan found antithesis in the 
garrulous solicitude of old Tiburzhy. 
In Bad Company and A Paradox are two 
of the most exquisite bits of child an- 
alysis in any language, and At Night and 
The Old Bell-Ringer show a power of 
evoking the supernatural that has rarely 
been equalled. The appeal to sympathy 
which persists through all these stories 
is infectious, not obvious. It is almost 
unwillingly that Korolenko touches the 
heart-strings, and yet he never fails to 
do so. No words of praise can be too 
high for the very latest stories which have 
come from Korolenko’s pen—The River 
at Play and The Siberian Carriers. They 
rank with his best work, which is, in- 
deed, saying much. 

It is natural that a man with Korolen- 
ko’s civic temperament, his broad politi- 
cal humanism, should at times forsake 
fiction and devote himself to a closer 
study of actual conditions. Such is the 
spirit that prompted him during the 
great famine to visit the stricken dis- 
tricts, where for months he went from 
village to village dispensing the meagre 
aid at his command. A Year of Famine, 
in which he described his experiences, 
was a book without literary alloy, and 
was so fearless a record of fact that it was 
immediately suppressed by the censor. 
Korolenko has always loved the restless 
fermentation of humanity, and frequently 
journeys to various parts of the Empire 
in order to mingle with turbulent dock 
hands or pallid. mystics. Pavlovo 


Sketches, The Eclipse and Judgment 
Day are the best among these miscella- 
neous studies, and are filled with accu- 
rate detail and illuminating observation. 
There are those who pretend that Koro- 
lenko has given no sustained picture of 
society, no work of substantial propor- 
tion. They perhaps forget that he has 
been persistently hounded by the censor, 
and that Prokhar and the Students, 
which promised so well, was suppressed 
directly the first chapters appeared. 
From first to last Korolenko has been 
a fighter. He is the spiritual successor 
of the great publicist Chernyshevsky, and 
has always had an abounding contempt 
for the pious pessimism of Tolstoy. He 
exalts struggle, the insistent struggle for 
liberty and enlightenment. Nothing can 
dim his consuming ardour for justice and 
for truth nor blight his belief in his fel- 
low man. Only a few years since he 
rose single-handed to the defence of cer- 
tain poor Votiaks who were unjustly 
accused of ritualistic sacrifice, and single- 
handed he forced the courts of Ufa to 
acquit them after they had twice been 
convicted. Still more recently he re- 
signed from the Academy because 
his protégé Gorky had_ been stricken 
from membership for alleged partici- 
pation in the student troubles. So ardent 
a spirit as Korolenko has naturally played 
a prominent part in the current agitation 
which is rending Russia asunder or 
welding her into a stronger unit. On 
December 4th last he was chosen to pre- 
side at the great mass meeting of the 
Liberals in St. Petersburg, when resolu- 
tions were passed demanding constitu- 
tional reforms, freedom of speech and 
a national parliament. In appearance 
Korolenko recalls to Russians the sov- 
ereign figures of the eighties. The 
pallor of his countenance, the calm 
serenity of his brow and the gentle in- 
tensity of his gaze tell their own story. 
He is even greater as a man than as a 
writer, and it is as a man that he is wor- 
shipped by his countrymen. They wor- 
ship him because he is an individualist, 
an idealist, because he believes with 
every apostle of progress that there is 
many a dawn which has not yet shed its 
light. Christian Brinton. 














EASTER EVE 


A STORY 


BY VLADIMIR KOROLENKO 


Translated from the Russian by Henry James Forman 


Easter Eve of the year 187—. 

Night had already fallen upon the si- 
lenced world. The earth, warmed during 
the day, was now fanned by the sharp 
breeze of a spring night frost and seemed 
to be deeply breathing. This exhalation 
beneath the rays of the glimmering, star- 
speckled firmament created pale mists, 
that rose like clouds of incense to meet 
the coming holiday. 

All was still. The small provincial 
metropolis of N , wrapped in the 
damp chill, was silently waiting for the 
first stroke of the cathedral bells. But 
the town was by no means asleep. In 
the dusk, in the shadows of the voiceless 
and depopulated streets you could feel a 
pent-up expectancy. At times a belated 
labourer, whom the holiday had all but 
overtaken at his hard and thankless task, 
would run by homewards; at times, too, 
a cabman’s team would clatter along ; and 
then again the dumb silence. From the 
street life had ebbed indoors, into rich 
mansions and into squalid huts, all aglow 
with lights, and there it lay still. Over 
field and city, over all the earth the 
breeze that blew carried a nameless sound 
heralding the approaching Sabbath, holi- 
day and rejuvenescence. 

The moon had not risen and the city 
lay darkling on a broad height upon 
which stood out a building, large and 
gloomy. The peculiar, severe straight 
lines of the building were in shadowy 
outline against the starlit blue; a black 
gate barely stood out from the dark mass 
of the wall and four turrets, high and 
tapering, one at each angle, were silhou- 
etted against the sky. 

On a sudden there broke from the 
high cathedral belfry upon the sensitive 
air of the brooding night the first ringing 
stroke of the bells, then the second and 
the third. Scarcely a moment passed be- 





fore many bells in many places, with 
varying tones, rang out, mingled and 
sang strains that blended in a weird har- 
mony and softly rocked and hovered in 
the ether. From the gloomy building, 
also, could be heard a thin, cracked, jar- 
ring sound that seemed to tremble in 
faint hopelessness of rising to the ethe- 
real heights of the mighty accord. 

The ringing ceased. The sounds 
melted into the air, but the previous si- 
lence of the night came back to its own 
only by degrees; for a long time the 
plaintive, dying echo wandered through 
the night like the quivering of an invisi- 
ble string attuned. In the houses the 
lights went out; the windows of the 
churches shone brightly. The earth in 
187— was once again preparing to voice 
the old slogan that conquered the uni- 
verse—Love and Brotherhood. 

Within the black gate of the gloomy 
building the bolts rattled. Half a platoon 
of soldiers, with muskets clanking in the 
darkness, came forth to relieve the guard. 
They marched up to the corners, and at 
each post stopped for a moment. From 
the dark little clump of men a solitary 
figure would detach itself and walk off 
with measured step; the man relieved 
would, in turn, become absorbed by the 
murky little group. Then the half platoon 
moved on, circling round the high prison 
walls. The sentry who was to be posted 
on the western side was a young recruit, 
whose country breeding still hung about 
his clumsy movements. The young face 
betrayed the keen attention of the tyro 
about to hold his first responsible place. 
He stopped with his face toward the wall, 
and clanking his musket, advanced two 
steps, faced about, and stood shoulder to 
shoulder with the man he was relieving. 
Turning his head toward his relief, the 
sentry on post recited to the newcomer 
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in a monotone the standing regula- 
tions : 

“From one corner to the other—to 
watch—not to sleep, or doze—,” the sol- 
dier mouthed jerkily, while the recruit 
listened with attention, a strange look of 
anxiety in his grey eyes. 

“Understand : ?” spoke up the corporal. 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Well, be careful,” sharply; 
milder tones he added: 

“Fear nothing, Thadieff, you’re not a 
woman to be afraid of the devil.” 

“Afraid of the devil?” returned the 
naive Thadieff; then, musingly, “some- 
thing in my heart—a creepy kind of feel- 
ing, brothers—” 

At this simple, almost childish, confes- 
sion, laughter was heard among the little 
troop of soldiers. 

“Poor little country wife,” remarked 
the corporal with a kind of pitying con- 
tempt. Then, in a more military voice 
he commanded : 

“Carry—arms! March!” The guard, 
with even tread, disappeared around a 
corner and was soon out of earshot. The 
new sentry shouldered his musket and 
quietly paced the length of the wall. 


then in 


Inside the prison, as soon as the last 
stroke of the bell was heard, all was 
astir. It was a long time since the black 


and sorry night of the prison had seen’ 


so much bustle. It seemed, indeed, as 
though the holiday had brought with it 
a rumour of freedom. One after another 
the doors of the cells opened. Men in 
long, grey, draggle-tailed cloaks marched 
two by two in endless files along the cor- 
tidors and into the prison church, agleam 
with lights. From the right and from 
the left they came, mounting the stairs 
from below, and descending from above. 
Through the noise of the tramping feet 
could be heard from time to time the rat- 
tle of a musket or the clang of fetters. 
Within the spacious church the grey 
throng poured into a compartment sepa- 
rated by a grating of bars and there be- 
came still. The windows of the church 
were also hg with strong iron 
bars. 

The prison itself was empty. Only in 
the four turrets at the angles, securely 
locked in, four lonely prisoners were 


pacing their round cells like things caged, 
and every now and then they would 
listen at their doors to scraps of song that 
reached them from the church. 

In one of the common cells, moreover, 
upon a bench, lay an invalid. The war- 
den, on-hearing of this prisoner’s sudden 
illness as the others were being marched 
into the chapel, entered his cell, bent over 
him and looked into his eyes that burned 
with a strange lustre and gazed into the 
distance without expression. 

“Tvanov !—Listen, Ivanov,” 
den addressed him. 

The prisoner did not turn his head; 
he muttered something incomprehensible ; 
his voice was hoarse and the feverish lips 
moved with pain. 

“Hospital to-morrow,” ordered the 
warden curtly and went out, leaving a 
turnkey at the door of the cell. The 
turnkey glanced at the prostrate, fever- 
ish figure and shook his head. 

“Eh, Mr. Tramp, but you’ve tramped 
your last this time, sure,” he philoso- 
phised, and having decided that there 
was nothing to keep him there, he walked 
down the corridor to the chapel, and 
behind the closed door followed the 
service, kneeling softly at the appointed 
times. 

The desolate, unguarded cell was filled 
from time to time with the mutterings of 
the invalid. He was not yet an old man, 
this invalid; he was large and well built. 
In his rambling talk he lived again his 
more immediate past, and his face was 
distorted with suffering. 

Fate had played a queer prank upon 
this tramp. Over the dangerous Taiga* 
and mountainous wildernesses, braving a 
thousand perils, he had walked fully a 
thousand versts driven by a burning nos- 
talgia, led on by one hope: “To see them 
—a month—a week—to live with the 
folks, then the road again for me.” Only 
a hundred versts from his native village 
he fell into that prison. 

But on a sudden the wild mutterings 
ceased. The tramp opened his eyes and 
breathed more evenly. In his burning 
head thoughts of a more soothing kind 
began to stir. 

The sough of the Taiga! 

He recognises that sound—musical, 

*A marshy forest in Siberia. 


the war- 
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free. He had learned to know the voices 
of the forest, thee speech of every tree. 
The lofty pine trees tinkle high above 
with their dense, dark foliage; the fir 
trees whisper together impressively; the 
bright larch waves with supple branch, 
and the aspen quakes and shivers with 
frightened leafage. The free birds twit- 
ter gaily and the garrulous brook goes 
bowling turbulently along through stony 
gullies and secret places of the Taiga. A 
flock of chattering magpies circles in the 
air—they always hover over those thick- 
ets where the tramp, hidden by the un- 
dergrowth, stealthily makes his way 
through the Taiga. 

The invalid seemed actually to smell 
a breath of the Taiga wind. With a deep 
sigh he sat up; the eyes gazed into the 
distance, but suddenly something like 
consciousness gleamed in them. The 
tramp, an habitual fugitive, saw before 
him that unusual phenomenon—an open 
door. 

A mighty instinct quivered through 
his whole fever-shaken organism. The 
symptoms of delirium swiftly disap- 
peared, or else rallied about the solitary 
image that penetrated the chaos of his 
mind like a ray of light—the open 
door. 

In a minute he was standing up. It 
seemed as though all the fire of his in- 
flamed brain swept into the eyes. They 
gazed ahead with an intentness set and 
terrible. 

Some one coming out of the prison 
chapel opened the door for a moment. 
' Waves of the melodious singing, softened 
by distance, struck upon the ears of tlie 
tramp and then were heard no more. A 
tremor of emotion passed over his pale 
face; his eyes grew dim and in his mind 
arose a picture long cherishedeby mem- 
ory—a quiet night, the whispering of 
reverential, dark-boughed pines about the 
church of his native village; a crowd of 
fellow villagers, fires burning along the 
river bank and this same singing—he 
must hurry along in order to hear all that 
among his own people. . 

All this time the turnkey behind the 
church door in the corridor of the prison 
kneels and prays with all his heart. 


The young recruit, with shouldered 


musket, is pacing the length of the wall. 
The smooth prairie, but lately denuded 
of the snow, stretches far into the dis- 
tance before the sentry. A light wind 
rustling dryly through last year’s grass 
over the steppes forces upon the mind of 
the soldier a tender, melancholy reflec- 
tion. 

He stopped in his march, stood his 
musket on the ground, put his hands on 
the muzzle, his head on his hands and 
fell to musing. It was still not quite 
clear to him just why he was here with 
a gun on this solemn night before Easter, 
between the prison wall and the empty 
prairie land. Indeed, he was still a good 
deal of a moujik, not comprehending 
much that a soldier ordinarily under- 
stands, and it was not for nothing he was 
nicknamed “Country.” It was only a 
little while ago that he had been free, 
lord and master of his own field, of his 
own work. But now a nameless, indefi- 
nable dread dogged his every footstep at 
every moment, and drove the angular 
peasant nature into the strict routine of 
the service. 

But for the moment he was alone. The 
empty landscape spreading before him 
and the cry of the wind in the prairie 
grass brought upon him a strange drow- 
siness, and before his eyes floated pictures 
of home. He too sees a village; there 
also the wind blows; fires burn about the 
church and dark pines wave their green 
tops above it. 

At times he starts, and then his grey 
eyes seem perplexed; what’s this? The 
prairie, a gun, the wall. Reality comes 
back to him for a moment, but soon the 
melancholy whistle of the night wind 
again conjures up domestic scenes and 
again the soldier is dozing as he leans 
upon his gun. . . 

Not far from where stands the sentry 
a dark object rises on the crest of the 
wall; it is a human head. . . . The 
tramp gazes over the broad steppe to the 
scarce-discernible outline of the distant 
forest. . . . His chest expands as he 
inhales eagerly the free, fresh breath of 
mother-night. Hanging by the hands he 
softly and noiselessly drops from the 
wall. 

The jubilant sound of bells again 
wakes the nocturnal stillness. The door 
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of the prison-chapel opens and the Easter 
procession moves solemnly through the 
courtyard. A wave of harmonious song 
breaks from the chapel. The sentry 
wakes with a start, straightens up, takes 
off his cap to cross himself and—with his 
hand uplifted in prayer he is suddenly 
frozen with horror. The tramp, 
upon reaching the ground, made a dash 
into the dry grass of the steppe. 

“Stand! Stand, my fine fellow,” cried 
the terror-stricken sentry raising his 
musket. All that he feared, all the name- 
less dread that had possessed him, re- 
turned at the'sight of the fleeing figure i in 
grey. 

“Give the password!” flitted through 
the mind of the soldier, and taking aim 


at the fugitive, he cocked his eye with a 
piteous grimace and fired. ‘ 

Over the city the harmonious peals 
again hover and circle melodiously in the 
ether. The cracked bell of the prison 
church again quakes and struggles like 
a slain bird in its death agony. From 
behind the walls float the first rhythmic 
sounds of the solemn chant, “Christ is 
Risen.” 

But on a sudden all else is drowned 
by a musket shot outside the wall. 

A weak, helpless groan is followed by a 
plaintive sob, and then for the time all 
is still. : 

But the far echo of the vacant steppes 
repeated with dismal murmuring the last 
reverberations of the gun shot. 





THE GRAVES OF GRANARD 


Upon the night of souls old Maurya heard 
The graves of Granard speaking word for word :— 


“T starve,” 


groaned one, beneath its ancient rood, 


“My stomach gnaws me for the loss of food.” 


“There’s an old crone lies in me,” 


said one, 


“That won’t rest easy without Teig, her son.” 


Another :—*“ ’T was in India he fell, . 
And Donough too by plague or shot or shell.” 


Another :—“Shaun that promised to come home 
Now cheats me for a grave of Yankee loam.” 


The next one murmured, 


“Since the Southern Sea 


Devoured young Aileen, there’s a void in me.” 


Asked one:—“Are they who glutted “us of yore 
Now starving us to pay our old-time score?” 


“Jealous am I of some far coral reef— 
I of the mines where Garry came to grief.” 


“And I of El Dorado—” came their sighs ; 
“T of the Potter’s field, where Morna lies.” 


Till one beneath its sculptured vault replied: 
“Hush with your little griefs—I bear inside 
A traitor crushing me with stones of pride.” 


Thomas Walsh. 

















TWENTY YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC 





(1885-1905) 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


Part III.—THE REPUBLICAN RALLY 


How rapidly old issues and old causes 
were fading into political obscurity was 
impressed upon the mind of the Ameri- 
can people by the passing away, early 
in President Cleveland’s administration, 
of many men whose names evoked in- 
numerable memories, but whose careers 
already had receded into history. In 
1885, died George B. McClellan ; in 1886, 
Ulysses S. Grant, Chester Alan Arthur, 
Winfield S. Hancock, Horatio Seymour, 
and Samuel J. Tilden. Of these dis- 
tinguished men, two—General Grant and 
Mr. Arthur—had been Presidents of the 
United States. Three—General McClel- 
lan, General Hancock, and Mr. Seymour 
—had been unsuccessful candidates for 
the presidency. One—Mr. Tilden—will 
probably remain unique in American his- 
tory as having been prevented by politi- 
cal intrigue from taking possession of the 
chief magistracy to which his country- 
men had called him. 

The names of General McClellan and 
General Grant are linked indissolubly 
with the annals of the Civil War. The 
history of the one not only supplements 
the history of the other, but affords a 
striking contrast. It was McClellan’s for- 
tune to begin the task which Grant com- 
pleted. McClellan rests to-day beneath the 
shadow of imputed failure; Grant wears 
in history the laurels of supreme success. 
The final judgment of posterity is a 
judgment from which appeal is hopeless ; 
yet in this one thing it is seldom wholly 
just. It takes no heed of circumstances 
or conditions. It makes no reservations. 
It exacts unqualified acceptance. It 
stands, with a stolidity that is almost 
brutal, upon the bed-rock foundation of 
bare results. 

In 1861, McClellan, then an ex-captain 
of Engineers, came to Washington to 
assume command of the nation’s military 





forces in succession to the infirm and 
aged Scott. A few successful skirmishes 
in West Virginia, which popular inex- 
perience magnified into mighty bat- 
tles, had won for him this swift promo- 
tion. He found the capital in a state of 
chaos. The rout at Bull Run had demor- 
alised alike the army and the Govern- 
ment. Raw levies from the North were 
camped about the city, ignorant of the 
very rudiments of military training, and 
officered by no less ignorant civilians— 
tradesmen, lawyers, and politicians. As 
an army, it was preposterous; as the raw 
material of an army, there was no better 
in the world. But to convert this mob- 
like mass into a great fighting machine, 
to give it discipline, coherence, confi- 
dence, endurance and enthusiasm, was a 
problem to appal the genius of a Carnot. 
Yet this McClellan did, and he did it 
most superbly. The impatient North, 
smarting under defeat and fatuously ex- 
pecting from a single campaign the con- 
quest of an entire people of English 
stock, fretted at each moment of delay. 
President Lincoln and the bullying law- 
yer whom he had made his Secretary of 
War were little less unreasonable. Mc- 
Clellan had the infinite misfortune to take 
command when the nation was still child- 
ish in its hero-worship and as yet un- 
sobered by the stern realities of war. 
Men called the new commanding general 
“the young Napoleon” ; but not Napoleon 
himself could have satisfied the expecta- 
tions of the Northern editors and war- 
mad orators. Moreover, McClellan was 
charged with nursing political ambitions, 
because of the foolish speeches of some 
of his party friends.* He became an ob- 


*“My friends have injured me a thousand 
times more than my enemies,” McClellan is said 
to have remarked to a brother officer.— 
Richardson. 
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ject of suspicion to members of the 
Cabinet—first to Stanton, then to Chase 
—and a network of petty intrigue was 
woven round him to hamper and exas- 
perate him. The President believed in 
him, yet never gave him a free hand in 
anything. A morbid fear lest the Confed- 
erates should make a sudden dash on 
Washington came over Lincoln from 
time to time, and still more strongly over 
Stanton, and paralysed the operations in 
the field. The command was divided 
between Halleck and McClellan, and 
divided command naturally brought di- 
vided counsels. The army fought and 
fought heroically, for it loved McClellan. 
No other general in that war ever so 
completely won the devotion of his sol- 
diers. An intelligent private, who after- 
ward published his recollections, wrote: 
“Soldiers’ eyes would brighten when 
they talked of him. Their hard, lean, 
browned faces would soften and light up 
with affection when they spoke of him.’’* 
Defeat or victory, it was all the same. 
He never lost his hold upon the men who 
followed him. 

That McClellan was an able soldier 
and that his campaigns were ably 
planned, is an assertion which rests upon 
the highest military authority. General 
Lee, five years after the war, when asked 
whom he regarded as the greatest of the 
Northern generals, answered emphati- 
cally, “McClellan, by all odds.”+ Von 
Moltke, in 1874, said that McClellan was 
the one scientific general on the Northern 
side, and that Grant’s final campaign was 
worked out successfully on the strategic 
lines which McClellan had laid down. In 
1862, McClellan pushed the Union forces 
to within four miles of Richmond. After 
the Seven Days’ Battle, he was super- 
seded by the boastful and incompetent 
Pope, under whom the Army of the Po- 
tomac was shattered at Manassas and 
driven in panic flight to Washington. 
Called in this dire emergency to com- 
mand once more, McClellan restored as 
by magic the morale of the army, which 
greeted his return with frantic cheers; 
and he soon after led it to the bloody 


*Wilkeson, Recollections of a Private Sol- 
dier, p. 192 (New York, 1887). 

tLee, Recollections and Letters of General 
Lee, p. 416 (New York, 1904). 


field of Antietam, where he won a stra- 
tegic victory over Lee. That he was soon 
after sent into retirement and that his 
name no more appears in military annals, 
must be ascribed to several circumstances. 
The country had not yet learned that the 
conquest of the South was utterly im- 
possible until it should have been drained 
to the last drop of its resources—in 
Bismarck’s ghastly but expressive phrase, 
saigné a blanc. Single victories were 
expected to crush the Confederacy, 
though the Confederacy was still in the 
early years of its existence, amply sup- 
plied with men and with munitions, not 
intolerably pinched for money, and 
flushed with the brilliancy of its initial 
victories. President Lincoln had not yet 
nerved himself to the point of contem- 
plating bloodshed with a feeling that it 
was inevitable. Stanton and the Radi- 
cals hated that general who, if successful, 
might prove to be a political opponent. 
In consequence, McClellan fought, as it 
were, with a rope about his neck. The 
delays, the repulses, the loss of life, the 
inconclusive battles—all of which were 
afterwards so readily excused in Grant— 
were held to be unpardonable in McClel- 
lan. His twenty days’ successful siege 
of Yorktown seemed to Mr. Lincoln a 
waste of time quite unendurable; where- 
as the months which Grant devoted to 
the siege of Petersburg brought on him 
no official criticism. McClellan’s Penin- 
sula campaign was rendered fruitless by 
the sudden withdrawal of McDowell’s 
force of forty thousand men just at the 
psychological moment. Grant’s army 
was never weakened by executive inter- 
ference. The knowledge that his ene- 
mies in the Government were as active 
against him as his enemies in the field, 
intensified in McClellan a certain caution 
of which undoubtedly he already had too 
much. He exaggerated both the num- 
bers and the equipment of the Confed- 
erates. After a battle he could never 
quite understand that while his own 
troops were shaken, the enemy’s army 
must be shaken quite as much. He 
seemed not to realise that what the foe 
could do, his men could also do if urged. 
And so he balked at obstacles of which 
Lee made small account; he waited 
for supplies of food and clothing, while 
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the Confederates marched hungry and in 
rags; and therefore he failed to follow 
up successes when prompt action might 
possibly have dealt a crushing blow. 
Judgment is given against McClellan 
because of the sequel to the battle of 
Antietam. Speaking of this, President 
Lincoln said to Mr. Albert D. Richard- 
son :* 


*Richardson, The Field, the Dungeon, and 
the Escape, p. 324 (Hartford, 1865). 


“T adhered to him [McClellan] after all my 
Cabinet advisers lost faith in him. But do you 
want to know when I gave him up? It was 
after the battle of Antietam. The Blue Ridge 
was then between our army and his. We en- 
joyed the great advantage over them which 
they usually had over us. We had the short 
line and they the long one to the rebel capi- 
tal. I directed McClellan peremptorily to move 
on Richmond. It was eleven days before he 
crossed his first man over the Potomac; it 
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was eleven days after that before he crossed 
his last man. Thus, he was twenty-two days 
in passing the river at a much easier and more 
practicable ford than that where Lee crossed 
his entire army between dark one night and 
daylight the next morning. That was the last 
grain of sand which broke the camel’s back. 
I retired McClellan at once.” 


There is really no answer to be made 
to this. Yet it must be noted that when 
precisely the same thing occurred after 
Gettysburg, no official censure was passed 
on Meade, who let Lee slip away, al- 
though the Southern army was badly 
broken, and although the Potomac in the 
rear of the Confederates was swollen by 
a flood and for a time practically unford- 
able. In that case, however, Lincoln 
merely wrote to Meade a “fatherly let- 
ter,” and even then refrained from send- 
ing it.* McClellan, in fact, received one 
kind of treatment, while Meade and 


‘Grant received a very different one. 


What confirmed and fixed the un- 
favourable opinion of General McClel- 
lan which many Americans now enter- 
tain, was the book which, after his death, 
was published under the editorship of 
Mr. W. C. Prime. McClellan had left in 
manuscript, for the private reading of 
his children, his own account of his mili- 
tary career. This was put into the hands 
of Mr. Prime, together with all the letters 
which McClellan while at the front had 
dashed off to his wife from day to day. 
Mr. Prime most injudiciously gave to 
the public not merely the manuscript, but 
also the private letters. These letters 
were the confidences of a fond husband 
to an adoring wife, and they were never 
meant for any eye but hers. They are 
the hasty and unpremeditated expres- 
sion of a man labouring under immense 
responsibility, and with every nerve 
strained to the highest pitch, and they 
reflect accurately the moment’s mood. 
Read fairly, seven-tenths of what they 
contain should be eliminated in passing 
judgment on the writer of them. The 
bursts of impatience, the unreserved free- 
dom of criticism, the blunt comments 
upon men and things, are of no more real 

*Of Meade’s mistake, Lincoln said to Gen- 
eral Howard: “He expended all the skill and 


toil and blood up to the ripe harvest and then 
let the crop go to waste.” Speeches, ii., p. 373. 


significance than the casual ejaculations 
and careless words of any one who finds 
that it relieves his mind to speak without 
restraint to a wholly sympathetic listener. 
Knowing that she to whom he wrote 
would rejoice in any honours that were 
paid him, he tells her many things of 
which no man would ever speak, save to 
a loving woman, and then for her delight 
and not for his. Yet all these little con- 
fidences, these tokens of affectionate inti- 
macy, were set forth in cold type, and 
they have been made to justify a con- 
demnation of McClellan. Even so sen- 
sible and fair-minded an historian as Mr. 
Rhodes speaks of McClellan’s “puerile 
vanity,’ while upon the public mind there 
has been left a painful and quite false 
impression of fretfulness, and pettiness, 
and egotism. All this is due to the mis- 
taken zeal of Mr. Prime, who in dis- 
charging the duties of a literary executor 
dealt a cruel blow at the reputation of a 
gallant soldier. For with all his military 
defects—and these he shared with many 
others whose fame is now secure—Mc- 
Clellan was a brave, unselfish lover of his 
country, which, in the hour of its black 
despair, he served both faithfully and 
well. 

Whenever a pure democracy under- 
takes a great and bloody war, some of 
those who serve it are cettain to be sac- 
rificed as the price of its education into 
an understanding of just what is needed 
for success. In the American Civil War, 
it was McClellan who was sacrificed. 
3y the time when Grant was ordered 
from the West and pitted against Lee, 
the North had fully learned the lesson 
over which it had so badly bungled for 
three melancholy years. All the bun- 
combe had been knocked out of it. Even 
the dullest minds perceived that a hostile 
army could not be routed by flag-raisings 
and florid oratory. That very Chinese 
mode of waging war was at an end, and 
men buckled down to the grim realities. 
Sentimentalism had no more place. Sol- 
diers were now food for powder and 
nothing more. Money was not to be 
saved and counted, but must flow like 
water—must be wasted even, rather than 
withheld. Military amateurs to the rear, 
professional soldiers to the front. Even 
law was silent amid the clash of arms. 
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Citizens in the North who criticised the 
Government were seized by soldiers and 
hurried into fortresses. Newspaper of- 
fices were broken into and their presses 
stopped. The courts were open, but their 
writs no longer ran. A telegram from 
Washington could send any man to Fort 
Lafayette. A few lines scribbled by a 
general officer served to annul an order 
of the Chief Justice of the United States. 
Everything was forced to yield to the 
supreme exigency of war. Democracy 
for a time gave way to military despot- 
ism. And so when Grant was called to 
Washington, he was invested with a 
power which none of his predecessors 
had possessed. There was no check upon 
his authority in the field. He was freed 
from Stanton’s interference.* Even the 
President forbore to meddle and direct. 
And the Treasury poured out three mil- 
lions of money every day to replace the 
regiments as fast as they were slaugh- 
tered. Grant was a tactician as McClel- 
lan was a strategist. As a soldier he 
resembled a lump of clay in which are 
embedded grains of gold. His normal me- 
diocrity was at times lighted up by gleams 
of genius. He had moments of stolidity 
so dense as to be almost dulness; and 
again he would rise to heights of magnifi- 
cent efficiency. The moral-military 
qualities of courage, responsibility, and 
self-confidence, he possessed in a rare 
degree, and these were reinforced by a 
strong good sense which often served 
him as an admirable substitute for theo- 

*Stanton once demanded, in his impatient 


manner, an explanation of an order given by 
Grant. 


“T think I rank you in this matter, Mr. 
Secretary,” was the quiet answer. 
“We shall have to see Mr. Lincoln about 


that,” the Secretary replied. 

“All right,’’ said the Lieutenant-General. 
“Mr. Lincoln ranks us both.” 

They went to the White House. 

“‘Won’t you state your case, General Grant?” 
said Stanton. 

Grant replied: “I have no case to state; I 
am satisfied as it is.” . 

Mr. Stanton stated his case. 
answered : 

“You and I, Mr. Stanton, have been trying 
to boss this job, and we have not succeeded 
very well with it. We have sent across the 
mountains for Mr. Grant, as Mrs. Grant calls 
him, to relieve us, and I think we had better 
leave him alone to do as he pleases.”—Church, 
Ulysses S. Grant, p. 249 (New York, 1897). 


Then Lincoln 


retical knowledge. For his own technical 
deficiencies he once made a sort of 
apologia in the following shrewd sen- 
tences : 


“Some of our generals failed because they 
worked out everything by rule. They knew 
what Frederick did at one place, and Napoleon 
at another. They were always thinking about 
what Napoleon would do. Unfortunately for 
their plans, the rebels would be thinking about 
something else. I don’t underrate the value of 
military knowledge, but if men make war in 
slavish observances of rules, they will fail. No 
rules will apply to conditions of war so dif- 
ferent as those which exist in Europe and 
America. Consequently, while our generals 
were working out problems of an ideal char- 
acter . . . practical facts were neglected. To 
that extent I consider remembrances of old 
campaigns a disadvantage.” 


Yet Grant’s two signal triumphs— 
Donelson and Vicksburg—were won by 
a close adherence to the established rules 
of warfare. The operations about Donel- 
son have been compared with Napoleon’s 
at Ulm; and at Vicksburg his well-exe- 
cuted plan of crushing the enemy in 
detail was essentially Napoleonic. It was, 
indeed, at Vicksburg that Grant’s mili- 
tary powers rose to a climax. Never 
again did he show so admirable a com- 
bination of strategic and tactical capacity, 
so much skilful planning and so much 
energy of execution. He seems himself to 
have understood this, for he said long af- 
ter: “I don’t think there is any one of my 
campaigns with which I have not some 
fault to find, and which, as I see now, 
I could not have improved, except per- 
haps Vicksburg.” Certainly he never 
again rose to the same height. Perhaps 
the explanation is to be found in the dif- 
ference in military skill between his 
two opponents, Pemberton and Lee. 
Placed at the head of the Army of the 
Potomac, he fought the useless and 
bloody battle of the Wilderness—that 
name of horror—from which he was 
forced back with a loss of twenty thou- 
sand men. At Spottsylvania he made 
three desperate frontal attacks upon a 
strongly fortified position, with no result 
except a lavish loss of life. Then came 
the crowning blunder of Cold Harbour, 
where again the Confederate intrench- 
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was eleven days after that before he crossed 
his last man. 
in passing the river at a much easier and more 
practicable ford than that where Lee crossed 
his entire army between dark one night and 
daylight the next morning. That was the last 
grain of sand which broke the camel’s back. 
I retired McClellan at once.” 


Thus, he was twenty-two days 


There is really no answer to be made 
to this. Yet it must be noted that when 
precisely the same thing occurred after 
Gettysburg, no official censure was passed 
on Meade, who let Lee slip away, al- 
though the Southern army was badly 
broken, and although the Potomac in the 
rear of the Confederates was swollen by 
a flood and for a time practically unford- 
able. In that case, however, Lincoln 
merely wrote to Meade a “fatherly let- 
ter,” and even then refrained from send- 
ing it.* McClellan, in fact, received one 
kind of treatment, while Meade and 
Grant received a very different one. 

What confirmed and fixed the un- 
favourable opinion of General McClel- 
lan which many Americans now enter- 
tain, was the book which, after his death, 
was published under the editorship of 
Mr. W.C. Prime. McClellan had left in 
manuscript, for the private reading of 
his children, his own account of his mili- 
tary career. This was put into the hands 
of Mr. Prime, together with all the letters 
which McClellan while at the front had 
dashed off to his wife from day to day. 
Mr. Prime most injudiciously gave to 
the public not merely the manuscript, but 
also the private letters. These letters 
were the confidences of a fond husband 
to an adoring wife, and they were never 
meant for any eye but hers. They are 
the hasty and unpremeditated expres- 
sion of a man labouring under immense 
responsibility, and with every nerve 
strained to the highest pitch, and they 
reflect accurately the moment’s mood. 
Read fairly, seven-tenths of what they 
contain should be eliminated in passing 
judgment on the writer of them. The 
bursts of impatience, the unreserved free- 
dom of criticism, the blunt comments 
upon men and things, are of no more real 

*Of Meade’s mistake, Lincoln said to Gen- 
eral Howard: “He expended all the skill and 


toil and blood up to the ripe harvest and then 
let the crop go to waste.” Speeches, ii., p. 373. 


significance than the casual ejaculations 
and careless words of any one who finds 
that it relieves his mind to speak without 
restraint to a wholly sympathetic listener. 
Knowing that she to whom he wrote 
would rejoice in any honours that were 
paid him, he tells her many things of 
which no man would ever speak, save to 
a loving woman, and then for her delight 
and not for his. Yet all these little con- 
fidences, these tokens of affectionate inti- 
macy, were set forth in cold type, and 
they have been made to justify a con- 
demnation of McClellan. Even so sen- 
sible and fair-minded an historian as Mr. 
Rhodes speaks of McClellan’s “puerile 
vanity,’ while upon the public mind there 
has been left a painful and quite false 
impression of fretfulness, and pettiness, 
and egotism. All this is due to the mis- 
taken zeal of Mr. Prime, who in dis- 
charging the duties of a literary executor 
dealt a cruel blow at the reputation of a 
gallant soldier. For with all his military 
defects—and these he shared with many 
others whose fame is now secure—Mc- 
Clellan was a brave, unselfish lover of his 
country, which, in the hour of its black 
despair, he served both faithfully and 
well. 

Whenever a pure democracy under- 
takes a great and bloody war, some of 
those who serve it are cettain to be sac- 
rificed as the price of its education into 
an understanding of just what is needed 
for success. In the American Civil War, 
it was McClellan who was sacrificed. 
3y the time when Grant was ordered 
from the West and pitted against Lee, 
the North had fully learned the lesson 
over which it had so badly bungled for 
three melancholy years. All the bun- 
combe had been knocked out of it. Even 
the dullest minds perceived that a hostile 
army could not be routed by flag-raisings 
and florid oratory. That very Chinese 
mode of waging war was at an end, and 
men buckled down to the grim realities. 
Sentimentalism had no more place. Sol- 
diers were now food for powder and 
nothing more. Money was not to be 
saved and counted, but must flow like 
water—must be wasted even, rather than 
withheld. Military amateurs to the rear, 
professional soldiers to the front. Even 
law was silent amid the clash of arms. 
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Citizens in the North who criticised the 
Government were seized by soldiers and 
hurried into fortresses. Newspaper of- 
fices were broken into and their presses 
stopped. The courts were open, but their 
writs no longer ran. A telegram from 
Washington could send any man to Fort 
Lafayette. A few lines scribbled by a 
general officer served to annul an order 
of the Chief Justice of the United States. 
Everything was forced to yield to the 
supreme exigency of war. Democracy 
for a time gave way to military despot- 
ism. And so when Grant was called to 
Washington, he was invested with a 
power which none of his predecessors 
had possessed. There was no check upon 
his authority in the field. He was freed 
from Stanton’s interference.* Even the 
President forbore to meddle and direct. 
And the Treasury poured out three mil- 
lions of money every day to replace the 
regiments as fast as they were slaugh- 
tered. Grant was a tactician as McClel- 
lan was a strategist. As a soldier he 
resembled a lump of clay in which are 
embedded grains of gold. His normal me- 
diocrity was at times lighted up by gleams 
of genius. He had moments of stolidity 
so dense as to be almost dulness; and 
again he would rise to heights of magnifi- 
cent efficiency. The moral-military 
qualities of courage, responsibility, and 
self-confidence, he possessed in a rare 
degree, and these were reinforced by a 
strong good sense which often served 
him as an admirable substitute for theo- 


*Stanton once demanded, in his impatient 
manner, an explanation of an order given by 
Grant. 

“T think I rank you in this matter, Mr. 
Secretary,” was the quiet answer. 

“We shall have to see Mr. Lincoln about 
that,” the Secretary replied. 

“All right,’’ said the Lieutenant-General. 
“Mr. Lincoln ranks us both.” 

They went to the White House. 

“‘Won’t you state your case, General Grant?” 
said Stanton. 

Grant replied: “I have no case to state; I 
am satisfied as itis.” . 

Mr. Stanton stated his case. Then Lincoln 
answered : 

“You and I, Mr. Stanton, have been trying 
to boss this job, and we have not succeeded 
very well with it. We have sent across the 
mountains for Mr. Grant, as Mrs. Grant calls 
him, to relieve us, and I think we had better 
leave him alone to do as he pleases.’”’—Church, 
Ulysses S. Grant, p. 249 (New York, 1897). 





retical knowledge. For his own technical 
deficiencies he once made a sort of 
apologia in the following shrewd sen- 
tences : 


“Some of our generals failed because they 
worked out everything by rule. They knew 
what Frederick did at one place, and Napoleon 
at another. They were always thinking about 
what Napoleon would do. Unfortunately for 
their plans, the rebels would be thinking about 
something else. I don’t underrate the value of 
military knowledge, but if men make war in 
slavish observances of rules, they will fail. No 
rules will apply to conditions of war so dif- 
ferent as those which exist in Europe and 
America. Consequently, while our generals 
were working out problems of an ideal char- 
acter . . . practical facts were neglected. To 
that extent I consider remembrances of old 
campaigns a disadvantage.” 


Yet Grant’s two signal triumphs— 
Donelson and Vicksburg—were won by 
a close adherence to the established rules 
of warfare. The operations about Donel- 
son have been compared with Napoleon’s 
at Ulm; and at Vicksburg his well-exe- 
cuted plan of crushing the enemy in 
detail was essentially Napoleonic. It was, 
indeed, at Vicksburg that Grant’s mili- 
tary powers rose to a climax. Never 
again did he show so admirable a com- 
bination of strategic and tactical capacity, 
so much skilful planning and so much 
energy of execution. He seems himself to 
have understood this, for he said long af- 
ter: “I don’t think there is any one of my 
campaigns with which I have not some 
fault to find, and which, as I see now, 
I could not have improved, except per- 
haps Vicksburg.” Certainly he never 
again rose to the same height. Perhaps 
the explanation is to be found in the dif- 
ference in military skill between his 
two opponents, Pemberton and Lee. 
Placed at the head of the Army of the 
Potomac, he fought the useless and 
bloody battle of the Wilderness—that 
name of horror—from which he was 
forced back with a loss of twenty thou- 
sand men. At Spottsylvania he made 
three desperate frontal attacks upon a 
strongly fortified position, with no result 
except a lavish loss of life. Then came 
the crowning blunder of Cold Harbour, 
where again the Confederate intrench- 
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ments were assaulted from the front and 
where within an hour twelve thousand 
Union soldiers fell. It was here that 
Grant, unmoved by the frightful loss of 
life, ordered a third charge, and the army 
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disgrace. Even Grant himself in after 
years spoke of Cold Harbour with re- 
morse.* In this one campaign, which 
earned for him the title of “the Butcher,” 
he lost more men than Lee had in his 
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remained motionless, refusing to obey.* 

Had McClellan or Hooker or Meade 

been guilty of so terrible a failure, the 

whole nation would have demanded his 
*Wilkeson, p. 134. 


entire army. But Lincoln said, as he 
had said after Shiloh: “I cannot spare 


this man. He fights.” Here lay, indeed, 
*Grant, Memoirs, ii., p. 276 (New York, 
1886). 
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the secret of Grant’s ultimate success. 
He had grasped the one great central 
fact that his true objective was not Rich- 
mond, but Lee’s army. To grapple with 
that army at any time or any place and 
at whatever cost in soldiers’ lives, sums 
up the plan to which Grant held in- 
flexibly. Lee could no longer be rein- 
forced. His war-worn troops could with 
the greatest difficulty be fed and fur- 
nished with munitions. Back of Grant 
there was always an unlimited supply of 
men, of money, and of all that money can 
procure. Hence, in the end, Lee must 
succumb to the process of attrition in- 
volved in constant fighting. There was 
no genius in this plan. It bore the same 
relation to military science which slog- 
ging bears to scientific boxing. But it 
was certain to succeed when carried out 
by one who had alike the authority to 
pursue it and the iron nerve to look un- 
moved on fields of slaughter. When Lee 
finally surrendered, there was nothing 
but a fragment of his army left, half- 
starved and ragged, and at the very 
limit of what flesh and blood can 
bear. 

The character of General Grant is 
usually held to be an easy one to read, 
and yet its curious contrasts indicate a 
singular complexity. There were in it 
elements of undoubted greatness, and yet 
few men have lacked so utterly the ex- 
ternal marks of greatness. A keen ob- 
server,* who saw him for the first time 
in 1864, described him as short, round- 
shouldered, utterly devoid of presence, 
rough, and with a rather scrubby look, 
one who neither marched nor walked, but 
“pitched along as though his next step 
would bring him on his nose.” “He had 
a cigar in his mouth and rather the look 
of a man who did, or once did, take a 
little too much to drink.” The only 
softening of this description is found in 
the mention of a clear blue eye and a 
look of resolution as of one who could 
not be trifled with. General Horace 
Porter gives an almost pathetic picture 
of Grant, in the midst of the Wilderness 
campaign, clothed in a shabby, tarnished 
uniform, and whittling a stick, with hands 
encased in brown thread gloves, through 


*R. H. Dana. See Adams, Life of R. H. 
Dana, ii., p. 271. 


the frayed finger-ends of which his nails 
protruded.* At the surrender of Lee, the 
Confederate commander came to the in- 
terview, as courtesy required, in complete 
uniform and wearing at his side a jewelled 
sword. Grant came clothed in the garb 
of a private soldier, spattered with mud, 
swordless, and with no sign of rank 
save the stars of a general stitched upon 
his faded blouse. He carried this exces- 
sive simplicity into everything. Bred as 
a soldier, he had no liking whatsoever 
for military pomp. When he visited 
Berlin in 1877, the Emperor offered for 
his entertainment the spectacle of a mili- 
tary review, only to be met by the re- 
mark: “A military review is a thing 
which I hope never to see again.” He 
could not even bear the sound of martial 
music. 

The contradictions in his character are 
difficult of explanation. Considerate, 
tender-hearted, and as merciful as Lin- 
coln himself, he could yet order the sac- 
rifice of thousands and look. upon their 
slaughter with a perfectly impassive 
face. Shrewd and practical in military 
administration, he failed to make even a 
comfortable living in civil life; and when 
the war broke out, he, at the age of 
thirty-nine, was a debt-ridden clerk in a 
country “store,” with an annual salary 
of $800. Incorruptibly honest, he was, 
nevertheless, surrounded throughout his 
presidency by _ stock-jobbers, money- 
sharks, ringsters, and blacklegs of every 
sort, whose baseness he could not be 
made to see, so that he stood by them to 
the end with a loyalty which was at once 
sublime and pitiful. His last years were 
clouded by the shadow of disgrace which 
came upon him from his business asso- 
ciation with a common swindler, by 
whom Grant himself was ruined, together 
with hundreds of unfortunate persons 
who had been lured to beggary by the 
misuse of an illustrious name. In any 
other man, such trustfulness, such blind- 
ness to the truth, would have been little 
less than imbecility. In Grant it was 
only one of the many paradoxes in a 
character which in its depths must always 
be inscrutable. When he died, his coun- 
trymen, moved by the pathos of his end, 

*Porter, Campaigning with Grant, p. 65 
(New York, 1900). 
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forgot the sordid drama of his presi- 
dency, and remembered only the days of 
his true greatness, his courage and te- 
nacity, and his noble magnanimity to a 
conquered foe. Throughout the future, 
when his name is spoken, it will inevita- 
bly recall the picture of a silent man on 
horseback, unmoved, unflinching, undis- 
mayed—one whom the mists of time have 
already blurred into a figure of heroic 
mould. 

Mr. Tilden was a type of man quite 
antithetical to this. He is the supreme 
illustration in American political history 
of sheer intellect unrelieved by any of 
those human qualities which win men’s 
love as well as their respect. Born with 
a body so frail that he never knew a day 
of perfect health, he had no boyhood; 
but, even as a child, his mind was given 
wholly up to the mastery of government 
and politics. In his father’s house he 
heard political discussions between some 
of the most adroit and wily party man- 
agers of that day. By the time when he 
was fifteen years of age, he was as well 
informed in American political history 
and in the manceuvres of political strife 
as any one of those whose revelations he 
had listened to so greedily. He studied 
law and soon rose to high rank in that 
profession. With its pursuit he blended 
political ambition, and both in law and 
politics he brought to bear all the re- 
sources of a cold, calculating nature, un- 
moved by passion or by prejudice, able 
to bide its time, to temporise, to dissem- 
ble, and to plan, not merely for the pres- 
ent, but for the distant future. He knew 
that money was a power in political life, 
and he accumulated a large fortune as a 
railroad lawyer, making political promi- 
nence a source of gain, though, as a mat- 
ter of far-seeing wisdom, setting his face 
against political corruption. At the time 
when Tweed and his vulgar bandits be- 
gan their sway in the city of New York, 
Tilden made no sign of opposition. He 
even used this tawdry despot for his own 
ends, until the moment came when he 
could strike with deadly certainty; and 
then the Ring was smashed and its two 
servile judges, Barnard and Cardozo, 
were driven from the bench. Elected 
governor in 1874, he ruled the State with 
such intelligent integrity as to win for 
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himself in 1876 the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the presidency. The nation at 
large, wearied by the scandals and cor- 
ruption of Grant’s second term, saw in 
Tilden the very leader demanded by the 
hour, a true reformer fit to cleanse and 
purify the departmental sewers at Wash- 
ington. In the election he received not 
only a majority of the popular vote, but 
likewise a majority of twenty votes in 
the Electoral College. To destroy this 
majority it was necessary for the Repub- 
licans to alter the result in the States of 
South Carolina, Florida and Louisiana, 
and in the State of Oregon. This was 
accomplished by the superb political man- 
agement of the Republicans, who re- 
ceived their cue from Mr. Chandler’s 
famous telegram: “Claim everything.” 
Through the Electoral Commission, 
voting always on strictly party lines 
—8 to 7—the four doubtful States were 
given to Hayes, who was declared elected 
by a majority of a single vote. The 
announcement was made only two days 
before the new President was sworn in. 

There can be little doubt that Mr. 
Tilden was rightfully elected. Such was 
apparently the view of President Grant 
himself, if we may credit the statement 
of his intimate friend, Mr. G. W. Childs. 
Every Democrat in the country was con- 
vinced of it, and not a few Republicans. 
Had Mr. Tilden been a different sort of 
man, he would, perhaps, have said the 
word to precipitate a civil war. But he 
was not the one to seek his ends by force ; 
and so he accepted a result which he and 
all his friends believed to be a triumph of 
injustice. It must be said, however, that 
the Electoral Commission was not in- 
vented as a partisan device, but as a means 
of securing an honest decision. In Con- 
gress, the bill creating it was passed in 
each House by a combination of Republi- 
cans and Democrats. Had the Democrats 
voted solidly against it, the Commission 
could not have been established. It is 
not unfair to say that the Commission 
was more truly a Democratic than a 
Republican affair; for it was the Re- 
publicans who at first feared that it 
would give the presidency to Tilden. 
Therefore Tilden’s party was logically 
bound to accept the final verdict, even 
though it believed that the majority of 
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the Commission had acted not as judges 
but as partisans. 

Mr. Tilden never was so highly hon- 
oured by his countrymen as in the hour 
of his defeat. Unfortunately for him, 
the scandal of the so-called “cipher tele- 
grams” robbed him to a great degree of 
the respect and sympathy which until 
then had been so freely given him. In 
January, 1877, a number of telegrams 
relating to the election of the previous 
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year had been delivered to a committee 
of the House of Representatives, of 
which the chairman was a Democrat. 
More than thirty thousand other tele- 
grams were furnished to a committee of 
the Senate, of which a Republican was 
chairman. Mr. William H. Orton, the 
president of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, a thick-and-thin Repub- 
lican, had first allowed certain members 
of his own party to examine these 
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despatches and to abstract such ones as 
they required. Many of the telegrams 
were written in cipher, and in a mysteri- 
ous manner they found their way to the 
office of the New York Tribune, where 
some ingenious person worked out the key 
to their decipherment. On October 8, 1878, 
that paper published the translation of a 
number of telegrams relating to the dis- 
puted Florida election, and on the 16th 
of the same month it gave the translation 
of another batch of telegrams relating to 
the canvass in South Carolina. From 
these it appeared that offers had been 
made in behalf of the returning boards 
in Florida and South Carolina to cast 
the electoral votes of those States for Mr. 
Tilden in return for a large sum of 
money. It subsequently became known 
that like offers had been made to Mr. A. 
S. Hewitt by persons representing the 
Louisiana returning board. Some of 
these despatches had been addressed to 
Mr. Tilden’s residence in New York 
City, and had been delivered to his 
nephew, Colonel Pelton. The Republi- 
cans at once charged that Tilden had en- 
deavoured to secure the presidency by 
bribery, or at any rate, that he had been 
in negotiation with scoundrels concerning 
such a plan. 

Mr. Tilden wrote to the chairman of 
the Congressional sub-committee, then 
sitting in New York, and asked to be 
heard as to the inquiry which it was 
making. He appeared before it on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1879, and was subjected to a 
rigid examination by Mr. Thomas B. 
Reed, a Republican member of the com- 
mittee. Tilden was in a state verging 
upon physical collapse. Partly paralysed, 
and with limbs contracted, he dragged 
himself haltingly to his seat, and gave 
his answers in a voice so feeble and so 
hoarse as to be almost inaudible. As the 
probe was relentlessly applied, his pallid 
face became mottled with excitement, 
his lips twitched, and his hands trembled, 
until the sight of him was painful. If 
one were to base a final judgment upon 
the record of this examination, it could 
scarcely be in Mr. Tilden’s favour. He 
answered clearly with regard to every 
circumstance which helped his case; but 
at times he seemed afflicted with a mosf 
extraordinary lapse of memory, and 


many of his answers were vague, evasive 
and unsatisfactory. He seemed to avoid 
all categorical replies. “I presume I 
did,” “I do not remember,” “‘I guess not,” 
“I may have done so,” “I do not believe 
so,” “I think I did not, so far as I re- 
member,” “I think not,” “I may have 
seen it”—this-is the way in which Mr. 
Tilden again and again made answer. 
The effect of this examination upon pub- 
lic opinion was distinctly bad. It lost 
him the sympathy of thousands of Re- 
publicans ; and, to some extent, it led his 
own followers to qualify the confidence 
which they had in him. He seemed 
for the time no longer the stern re- 
former and high-minded patriot, but 
rather the sly and foxy politician, stoop- 
ing at least to contemplate dishonour. 
That Mr. Tilden was actually unaware 
of what was going on in 1877, and that 
he knew nothing at all of the telegrams 
which were received in his own house by 
a near relative, and in a matter of such 
vital interest to him, is very difficult to 
believe. That he had any corrupt pur- 
pose, however, is quite incredible. He 
may have hoped to lay a trap for his 
opponents, or to secure evidence to dis- 
credit the venal canvassers of the doubt- 
ful Southern States. This is, at any 
rate, a reasonable theory. The facts un- 
doubtedly acquit him of anything more 
serious. These facts are very convinc- 
ingly summed up by Mr. Tilden’s biog- 
rapher, Mr. Bigelow: Only one vote 
was required to elect Tilden. The votes 
of three States were in the market and 
at a price which Tilden could easily have 
paid. Tilden did not get that vote. 
Hayes needed all the votes of three 
States. All were for sale. Hayes got 
them all and was elected, and within six 
months after his inauguration every per- 
son known to have been concerned in 
securing or giving those votes, from the 
highest to the lowest, received an office, 
or the offer of one, from Mr. Hayes. 

Tilden as a politician was a combina- 
tion of Jefferson and Van Buren. His 
hold upon his party was stronger than 
that of any other leader since Jackson’s 
time. An admirer wrote of him: 


“His qualities were of the solid and reflective 
type that are slowly recognised by the masses, 
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but when once perceived, constitute the strong- 
est claim upon public attention and yield to 
their possessor the largest influence with his 
fellows. . . . The secret of Mr. Tilden’s suc- 
cess in life as a lawyer, a man of business, and 
a statesman, was the thorough way with which 
he did everything that he attempted to do. He 
never took anything for granted. He never 
went into court with a case until he had 
searched every nook and cranny of the law. 
He never made an investment until he had per- 
sonally studied the last details of the business. 
He never went into a political campaign with- 
out looking out after every individual voter. 
In the campaign of 1876, he took everything 
into account up to the closing of the ballot 
boxes, and he beat his opponents according to 
the rules of the game. If the election laws 
of the whole country had been like those of 
New York, he would have been President of 
the United States.” 


As a man, he was one to be respected, 
but hardly to be liked. His whole life 
was given up to his ambition. He had a 
lust for power, and to this all else was 
sacrificed. His feeble health contributed 
to isolate him from the great mass of 
humanity. He was all intellect, and this 
intellect was dominated always by the 
spirit of calculation. Frugal, cautious, 
cold-blooded, he was absolutely destitute 
of the emotions and the passions which 
are felt by normal men. His friendships, 
such as they were, never led him into 
any warmth of feeling. He treated his 
friends as though at some time they 
might become his enemies. In all the 
years of his life he never loved a woman. 
The very naive biography of Mr. Tilden, 
written by his friend and literary execu- 
tor, says of him: “Tilden never married, 
only because he never felt the need of a 
wife. Women were, so far as 
he could see, so unimportant to his suc- 
cess in any of the enterprises upon which 
his heart was set, that marriage never 
became a subject of leading interest.’”’* 
Just as, when a boy, he had no part in 
sports and games, “never whittled a 
stick, tossed a ball, climbed a tree, ran a 
race, or pulled an oar,” so in his maturer 
years he had few pleasures such as ren- 
der the mind elastic and cultivate the 
taste. He knew little or nothing about 


*Bigelow, Life of Tilden, ii., p. 374. 


He 
solely because he 
sought the power which knowledge 
gives. Physical exertion was distasteful, 
and he enjoyed massage because it gave 
him’ exercise without exertion. Such 
was Mr. Tilden—less a man than a 
highly intelligent machine, a machine 
which worked with absolute precision, 
but in which the only thing to be admired 
was the perfection of its mechanism. 


art. Music he never cared for. 
read much, but 


The year 1886 was marked by serious 
disturbances arising from strikes and 
other labour movements, which recalled 
the events of 1877, when the industries 
of the country were paralysed, and when, 
at the great centres of traffic in twelve 
States, conditions existed that seemed 
to threaten civil war. In 1886, there was 
less violence, yet the social unrest was 
so widespread as to be at once significant 
and ominous. From the shipyards in 
Maine to the railways in Texas and the 
Far West there was continual disorder 
in nearly every branch of industry. In 
New York City, the employés of the 
street-car lines began a strike on Febru- 
ary 3d, which was ended on the 18th by 
a victory for the strikers. The disturb- 
ances, however, broke out again on 
March 2d and continued intermittently 
until September Ist, when the managers 
of the roads once more gave way. On 
one day, every line in New York and 
Brooklyn was “tied up” completely. In 
June, the elevated railways had a similar, 
though much more brief, experience. 
The mania for striking seemed to be in 
the very air; and on April 20th, in Bos- 
ton, even the children in two of the public 
schools struck for a continuous session, 
and adopted all the approved methods of 
the conventional strike, stationing pick- 
ets, attacking such children as refused 
to join them, and causing a small riot 
which had to be put down by the police. 

The storm centres of labour agitation 
were St. Louis and Chicago. At St. 
Louis a demand was made by the em- 
ployés of the Texas Pacific Railway for 
the reinstatement of a foreman who had 
been discharged. The receiver refused 
the demand, and a strike took place which 
very soon extended to the Missouri Pa- 
cific, and, in fact, to all the roads con- 
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stituting the Gould system. Traffic 
throughout the whole Southwest was 
practically suspended, and before long 
the strike took on the form of riot and 
incendiarism. United States troops were 
sent to maintain order, but their numbers 
were insufficient, and the rioters cared 
nothing for the special deputies who had 
been sworn in to keep the peace. A 
squad of these deputies fired upon a 
crowd, killing or wounding a number of 
persons (April 7th). This act inflamed 
the mob, which armed itself, and for a 
time was master of the city. The torch 
was applied to railroad property, fac- 
tories were closed,’and great losses were 
inflicted, not only upon the railroads, but 
upon the entire population. The leader 
in these depredations was a Scotchman 
named Martin Irons, a typical specimen 
of the ignorant fanatic, exactly the sort 
of man who comes to the front whenever 
the populace is inflamed by passion and 
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bent on violence. Sly, ignorant, and half 
an animal, he nevertheless was able to 
play upon the prejudices of his fellows, 
and to stimulate their class hatred so 
artfully as to make them deaf to the 
counsels of their saner leaders. For a 
time he had his way; yet in the end this 
strike collapsed after those who shared 
in it had forfeited hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in wages, and after the rail- 
roads had incurred an even heavier loss. 

In Chicago, the men in the Pullman 
works began a strike in May, and before 
long nearly fifty thousand men were out. 
In a conflict with the police a number of 
workingmen were shot. Chicago had 
for some time been the headquarters of 
a small but very active group of An- 
archists, nearly all of whom were for- 
eigners. The strikers had no sympathy 
with Anarchists, nor any affiliation with 
them. Nevertheless, the Anarchists be- 
lieved that the proper moment had now 
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come for them to strike a blow, hoping 
thereby to win to their support new fol- 
lowers from the ranks of the discon- 
tented. There were published in Chi- 
cago two newspapers, one in English 
(the Alarm), conducted by a man named 
Parsons, and one in German (the Ar- 
beiter Zeitung), conducted by one Au- 
gust Spies, and both of them devoted to 
the anarchistic propaganda. About the 
time when the strike began, there appeared 
in the Alarm a most inflammatory article, 
of which the following is a part: 


“Dynamite! Of all the good stuff this is the 
stuff. Stuff several pounds of this sublime 
stuff into an inch pipe, plug up both ends, in- 
sert a cap with a fuse attached, place this in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a lot of rich 
loafers who live by the sweat of other peo- 
ple’s brows, and light the fuse. . . The 
dear stuff can be carried around in the pocket 
without danger; while it is a formidable 
weapon against any force of militia, police or 
detectives that may want to stifle the cry for 
justice that goes forth from the plundered 
slaves.” 


On May 4th, a mass meeting of work- 
ingmen was held in the Haymarket 
Square to protest against the acts of the 
police. Late at night, after some rather 
tame addresses had been delivered, an 
Anarchist leader, an Englishman named 
Samuel Fielden, broke forth into a vio- 
lent harangue. He denounced all gov- 
ernment in the most savage terms, yelling 
out, “The law is your enemy! We are 
rebels against it!” 

Word had been sent to police head- 
quarters, and while Fielden was in the 
midst of his wild talk, a battalion of 
nearly two hundred policemen marched 
into the Square. Their captain com- 
manded the gathering to disperse. 
Fielden replied, “We are peaceable.” 
He was, however, arrested. A moment 
later, a pistol was fired, apparently as a 
signal, and at once a bomb was hurled 
into the ranks of the police. It exploded 
with terrible effect. Nearly fifty police- 
men were thrown to the ground, and 
seven of them were so badly wounded 
that they died soon after. With splendid 
discipline, the ranks were at once closed 
up and a charge was made upon the mob 
which scattered it in flight. Of the 


Anarchists arrested for this outrage, 
seven were sentenced to death by Judge 


Gary. Of these seven, four—Engel, 
Spies, Parsons and  Fischer—were 
hanged; one—Lingg—committed  sui- 


cide; and two—Schwab and Fielden— 
had their sentences commuted to impris- 
onment for life. Eight years afterward, 
a Governor of Illinois, Mr. Altgeld, 
moved partly by the appeals of senti- 
mentalists, and partly by his own in- 
stinctive sympathy with lawlessness, 
gave a free pardon to such Anarchists 
as had been imprisoned. 
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General Master Workman of the Knights of 
Labour (1879-93) 


In June, 1886, in New York, the dis- 
turbed conditions were mirrored in po- 
litical agitation, though here, also, the 
Anarchists showed their heads. They 
were, however, dealt with before they 
could do mischief. One of their leaders, 
named Johann Most, and three of his 
companions, were imprisoned on the 
charge of inciting to riot. Most was a 
foul creature, at once murderous and 
cowardly. When arrested, he was found 
‘hiding under the bed of his mistress, and 
was taken away whimpering in abject 
terror. With him and with his kind the 
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workingmen of New York had no affin- 
ity, but sought to redress their grievances 
at the polls. In this year Mr. Henry 
George was nominated as the Labour 
candidate for the mayoralty of New 
York City against Mr. A. S. Hewitt, the 
Democratic candidate, and Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, the candidate of the Repub- 
licans. Although Mr. Hewitt was 
elected, it was only by a plurality. He 
received some 90,000. votes against 
68,000 votes given to Mr. George; while 
Mr. Roosevelt stood at the bottom of the 
poll with a little more than 60,000 votes. 

Wherever throughout the country the 
labour element had shown its discon- 
tent, the name of the Knights of Labour 
was, in one way or another, pretty cer- 
tain to be heard. This organisation was 
one whose origin and evolution are of 
great signifieance in the social and eco- 
nomic history of the United States. 
Prior to 1866, such organisations of 
workingmen as existed were either socie- 
ties for general purposes, not necessarily 
connected with labour questions, or else 
they were trade unions in the narrowest 
sense, confining their membership to men 
and women engaged in particular and 
special industries. In 1866, however, 
there was formed the National Labour 
Union, of which the purpose was to pro- 
mote the solidarity, not only of skilled 
workmen, but of the masses in general, 
with a view to the amelioration of their 
condition. This body, unfortunately, 
almost from the first, fell into the hands 
of politicians, and in 1870 it died a 
natural death. Its aims, however, were 
adopted by a number of garment-cutters 
in Philadelphia, in 1869, who at first 
formed a secret order—secrecy being 
adopted because of the hostility of em- 
ployers to labour organisations. This 
was the beginning of the Knights of 
Labour, who admitted to membership in 
the order all persons above the age of 
sixteen, except saloon-keepers, gamblers, 
bankers, and lawyers. In 1882, it ceased 
to be a secret order, and thereafter it rap- 
idly increased in membership until, in 
1886, it was said to number more than 
seven hundred thousand persons. The 
principles which the order officially ac- 
knowledged were distinctly socialistic. 
It advocated equal rights for women, the 
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common ownership of land, and the ac- 
quisition by the Government of public 
utilities, such as railroads, telegraphs 
and telephones. It is here that we first 
find in the United States a large and 
influential body of men pledged to the 
support_of what was in reality a system 
of State Socialism. 

In order to understand the significance 
of this movement, and to explain the 
rapid propagation of socialistic princi- 
ples, it is necessary to set forth a few 
important facts relating to the American 
economic history of the preceding thirty 
years. One effect of the Civil War had 
been the rapid acquisition of great for- 
tunes by individuals, and the growth of 
powerful corporations. Conspicuous 
among the latter were the railway com- 
panies. The period succeeding the war 
had been a period of railway building. 
Between 1860 and 1880 more than sixty 
thousand miles of railway had been con- 
structed and put into operation. They 
represented an enormous amount of capi- 
tal, and this capital represented an enor- 
mous amount of influence, both political 
and social. How much the nation owed 
to its railway system was very obvious. 
The easy distribution of its products 
brought prosperity to every section. 
Population was extended over new 
areas. Great cities sprang up in the 
remotest prairies at the magic touch of 
the railway builder. Moreover, in one 
sense, the unity of the Republic itself was 
the work of the railway, which proved to 
be a great assimilator, annihilating dis- 
tance, bringing one section into easy 
communication with another, and there- 
by creating not only common interests, 
but a common understanding. On the 
other hand, a moment’s thought will 
make it clear that railways were essen- 
tially monopolies, and that their growth 
lodged in the hands of their owners the 
right to tax at will the public from whom 
they had received their charters, and 
whose interests they were supposed to 
serve. In 1870, when there were only 
53,000 miles of railroad in the United 
States, the revenue collected by the rail- 
way companies from the people amounted 
to $450,000,000, representing a transpor- 
tation tax which the owners of the roads 
imposed at their own discretion, and 




















without the intervention or consent of 
any other authority. At that time Mr. 
Charies Francis Adams wrote: 


“Certain private individuals, responsible tono . 


authority and subject to no supervision, but 
looking solely to their own interests or to 
those of their immediate constituency, yearly 
levy upon the internal movement of the Amer- 
ican people a tax . . . equal to about one-half 
of the expenses of the United States Govern- 
ment—army, navy, civil-list, and interest upon 
the national debt included.’’* 


Even if the individuals to whom this 
irresponsible power was entrusted had 
been always wise, unselfish and public- 
spirited, this right of taxation would have 
been an anomaly in a free State. But as 
they were very human, serving their own 
interests, and naturally seeking their own 
enrichment, abuses, and very gross ones, 
were inevitable. Still, no hostile senti- 
ment would have been aroused against 
them had they levied their transportation 
tax equitably upon all and without dis- 
crimination. That they did not do so, 
and that in consequence they began, 
about 1870, to create and foster other 
still more gigantic combinations inimical 
to the public welfare, are facts which 
serve to explain the prevalence through- 
out the country of great social discon- 
tent, beginning in 1870 and growing 
deeper and more intense with each suc- 
ceeding year. An instance—the most 
striking of all instances—of an abuse of 
corporate power by the railways, is 
found in the history of the Standard Oil 
Company. 

In 1862, a partnership for the refining 
of petroleum was formed between John 
D. Rockefeller, his brother William 
Rockefeller, and an English mechanic 
named Samuel Andrews. This partner- 
ship grew into a corporation which, 
after 1870, became known to the country 
as the Standard Oil Company. From 
1860 to 1868, the oil-wells in Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia had enriched 
the people of several States and had 
added very largely to the wealth of the 
entire country. By the year 1870, the 
production of oil had increased to such 

*Adams, The Railroad System (Boston, 


1871). Included in Chapters of Erie and Other 
Essays, p. 361. 
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an extent that this country exported to 
Europe not less than one hundred mil- 
lion gallons a year. A hundred new wells 
were drilled every month. The people 
of this region had created-in ten years 
a new industry at the cost of patience, 
self-sacrifice and labour, supplemented by 
invention. New cities and towns had 
sprung up, humming with life, and full 
of hope and confidence in the future. 
Churches, schools, libraries, banks, and 
all the machinery of prosperity had been 
established, and these were supported by 
the oil wells and refineries. Presently, 
in some mysterious way, all this activity 
was checked. It was found that certain 
shippers were obtaining from the rail- 
roads rates so low as to enable them, by 
underselling other oil producers, to 
drive their competitors out of business. 
These favoured shippers turned out to be 
a body of thirteen men, among whom 
were the two Rockefellers,* who were 
gaining a complete monopoly of the oil 
business. They were united in what was 
known as the South Improvement Com- 
pany; and with the South Improvement 
Company the oil-carrying railroads 
made a secret contract which provided 
(1) that the freight rates should be 
doubled to all other shippers; (2) that 
this increase collected from competing 
shippers should be turned over to the 
South Improvement Company; (3) that 
any other changes in the freight tariff 
necessary to crush out competition should 
be made; and (4) that the railroads 
should inform the South Improvement 
Company of all the details of its rivals’ 
business. The result, of course, was the 
ruin of the oil producers. They were 
faced with the alternative of selling out 
to the South Improvement Company at 
a merely nominal figure, or else of giving 


*Before an investigating committee of the 
New York Senate (February 28, 1888), Mr. 
J. D. Rockefeller stated under oath that he 
had not been a member of the South Improve- 
ment Company. On April 30th of the same 
year, he told a Congressional Committee that 
he and his brother had had an interest in that 
company.—Tarbell, History of the Standard 
Oil Company, i., p. 138 (New York, 1904). 

tThese were the Erie, the Pennsylvania, and 
the New York Central and Hudson River. 
The contract was signed on behalf of the 
railroads, by Jay Gould, Thomas A. Scott, and 
William H. Vanderbilt. 
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up their business altogether. Some of 
them went to the officials of the Erie and 
of the New York Central roads in order 
to expostulate. They were told, “You 
had better sell out. There is no help for 
it.” Many did sell out to the oil monopo- 
lists at fifty cents on the dollar. One 
refinery, which produced annually an 
average profit of $40,000 and which rep- 
resented an investment of $150,000, was 
abandoned to the monopoly for the sum 
of $45,000. The owner (Mr. Robert 
Hanna) said: “I would not have sold 
out if 1 could have got a fair show with 
the railroads.”* The blow fell alike upon 
producer and refiner. Within two days 
after the secret contract went into effect, 
the prosperity of the oil region was at an 
end. 


“The entire business of the oil regions be- 
came paralysed. Oil went down to a point 
seventy cents below the cost of production. 
The boring of new wells is suspended ; existing 
wells are shut down. The business in Cleve- 
land has stopped almost altogether. Thou- 
sands of men are thrown out of work.”t 


Naturally so gross an outrage was not 
accepted meekly. The law was tested in 
a great number of suits, some of them 
brought by individuals, and some of them 
technically in the name of the State of 
Pennsylvania. Indictments for criminal 
conspiracy against the Rockefellers were 
found by a Grand Jury, but with no result. 
The State officials seemed strangely un- 
willing to push these cases. Officers of the 
law of a sudden became wonderfully list- 
less. Governor Hoyt of Pennsylvania re- 
fused to issue a requisition for the extra- 
dition of the Rockefellers. The highest 
court in Pennsylvania interfered to stay 
proceedings in the lower courts. The oil 
monopolists boasted with cool confidence 
that the case against them would never 
come to trial. Law having failed, a 
political agitation was started, accompa- 
nied by outbreaks of disorder, which led 
to the calling of a Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1873. A very able lawyer, Mr. 
Samuel C. T. Dodd, addressing this 
Convention, used very forcible language: 


*Report of the Hepburn Committee, New 
York Assembly (1879), p. 2525. 
TTitusville Herald, March 20, 1872. 


“Tn spite of the law we well know that almost 
every railroad in this State is to-day in the 
habit of granting special privileges to individ- 
uals, to companies in which the directors of 
such railroads are interested, to particular busi- 
ness, and to particular localities. We well 
know that it is their habit to break down cer- 
tain localities, and build up others, to break 
down certain men in business and to build up 
others, to monopolise certain business them- 
selves by means of the numerous corporations 
which they own and control, and all this in 
spite of the law, and in defiance of the 

“The railroads took one of those charters 
which they got from the Legislature, and by 
means of that they struck a deadly blow at 
one of the greatest interests of the State. 
Their scheme was contrary to law; but before 
the legal remedy could have been applied, the 
oil business would have lain prostrate at their 
feet, had it not been prevented by an uprising 
of the people, by the threatenings of a mob, 
if you please, by threatening to destroy prop- 
erty, and by actually commencing to destroy 
the property of the railroad company; and had 
the companies not cancelled the contract which 
Scott and Vanderbilt and others had entered 
into, I venture to say there would not have 
been one mile of railroad track left in the 
county of Venango—the people had come to 
that pitch of desperation. . . . Unless we can 
give the people a remedy for this evil, they will 
sooner or later take the remedy into their 
own hands.”’* 


As this subject will be more fully dealt 
with hereafter, it need not, for the pres- 
ent, be treated in detail. Suffice it to say 
that the secret contract between the South 
Improvement Company and the railways 
was ostensibly cancelled. Yet the freight 
discriminations continued just the same. 
Furthermore, the example set by this one 
monopoly was copied and improved upon 
by other corporations in all parts of the 
country ; and the railways lent their aid 
unscrupulously to combinations of all 
kinds in restraint of trade, and in discour- 
agement of individual enterprise. In 1882, 
the same Mr. Dodd who had so bitterly 
denounced both the oil monopoly and the 
railways, but who had soon after accepted 
a large salary as general counsel to the 


*Proceedings of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Pennsylvania (1873), iii., p. 522. 
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Standard Oil Company, invented a form 
of trust agreement under which the 
Standard Oil Company was reorganised 
in such a way as to provide that the 
stockholders of each of the companies 
composing it should assign their stock to 
a few trustees, thus giving them a per- 
manent and irrevocable power of attor- 
ney. In return for the stock so assigned, 
the trustees distributed trust certificates 
to the stockholders of the separate com- 
panies. On these trust certificates the 
profits were divided. This trust agree- 
ment was finally pronounced illegal by 
the courts; but for several years it was 
a favourite form of organisation with the 
great corporations, so that in popular 
language the word “Trust” came to be 
applied to all combinations of capital 
which had a monopolistic tendency. 

The long struggle between the 
Trusts and their less powerful competi- 
tors brought out very clearly one great 
central fact. The backbone of monopoly 
was to be found in an abuse of the power 
which the railways of the country were 
exercising so oppressively. Unless, in 
some way, this power could be checked 
and regulated, the individual citizen was 
at the mercy of a comparatively few men 
whose command of money made them 
indifferent or superior to the ordinary 
processes of law. Popular sentiment 
then became so hostile to the railway in- 
terests as almost to justify the violence 
which had been shown in the strikes of 
1886. It was during President Cleve- 
land’s first administration that Congress 
made a vigorous attempt to grapple with 
this subject. 

The President’s very long message of 
December 6, 1886, did not touch directly 
on the relation of the railroads to social 
discontent, though some passages spoke 
of the relation of capital to labour 
and to the public interests. The events 
of the preceding summer, however, were 
fresh in the minds of all; and, therefore, 
early in the session, a bill was reported in 
both Houses, intended to regulate and 
control the railways, under that clause of 
the Constitution which gives Congress 
the right to regulate commerce among 
the several States of the Union.* This 


*During the preceding session, the Senate 
had proposed a mild sort of bill looking to 
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was not the first time that such an at- 
tempt had been made. Ten years earlier, 
a flood of petitions had poured in upon 
Congress, together with copies of reso- 
lutions passed by public meetings, 
chambers of commerce, and boards of 
trade. On May 16, 1876, Mr. Hopkins 
of Pennsylvania had asked unanimous 
consent of the House to introduce a 
resolution for a committee to investigate 
the charges against the railroads, and to 
report a bill for the regulation of inter- 
state commerce. Immediately, Mr. 
Henry B. Payne of Ohio rose and made 
objection—an objection which he refused 
to withdraw at the request of other mem- 
bers. Mr. Payne subsequently went to 
Mr. Hopkins and explained that his ob- 
jection was based upon considerations of 
economy. A special committee would be 
too great an expense, he said. He 
begged Mr. Hopkins to re-introduce his 
resolution and ask that it be referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. This was 
done. When the Committee on Com- 
merce met to consider it, a representative 
of the Standard Oil Company (Mr. J. N. 
Camden) took his seat beside the Chair- 
man, whispering suggestions in his ear 
and practically presiding. The treasurer 
of the Standard Oil Company, Mr. O. 
H. Payne, and Mr. Cassatt, the vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
were summoned to testify. Both of 
them refused to answer questions. The 
Committee adjourned, ostensibly to con- 
sider means for compelling these wit- 
nesses to answer. It never again took up 
the subject; it never recalled the wit- 
nesses ; it never made any report. When 
Mr. Hopkins afterward asked to see the 
record of the testimony that had been 
taken, he found that it had been stolen. 
The bill which was now reported by a 
conference committee, was much more 
stringent than either the Senate bill or 
the Reagan substitute of the preceding 
session. It provided for the appointment 
of a Commission of five members, to 
whom authority was given to inspect the 
books and other papers of all railways 


the same end. The House had framed a simi- 
lar measure, known as the Reagan Bill. Upon 
the basis of these two bills, a conference com- 
mittee drafted the document which was now 
reported. 
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engaged in interstate commerce, and to 
summon witnesses and compel them to 
answer any questions relating to railway 
management. It forbade discrimination 
in rates, and also the “pooling” of freight 
revenues by competing railways, or the 
division of such revenues between them. 
It forbade also a greater charge for a 
“short haul” than for a “long haul” over 
the same line and in the same direction. 
The Commission might appeal to the 
United States courts to entorce its man- 
dates, either by injunction or by attach- 
ment, and the courts might impose a 
penalty of $500 for each offence, and a 
fine of $500 per day during such time 
as an offending railroad remained in 
contumacy. This bill was opposed by 
railway attorneys, both outside and inside 
of Congress. No one.ventured frankly 
to defend the past conduct of the rail- 
ways, but a vast amount of concern was 
expressed lest the proposed act might be 
unconstitutional. Congress, however, 
did not dare to reject the measure. The 
problem of the Trusts had already be- 
come a leading political issue, so that 
both parties were anxious to make a sat- 
isfactory record. A conference commit- 
tee reported the bill to the Senate on 
December 15th, and it was passed by a 
vote of 43 to 15, fourteen Senators being 
absent or not voting. It was reported to 
the House and was passed (January 21, 
1887) by a vote of 219 to 41, fifty-eight 
members being absent or not voting. 
The Interstate Commerce Act became 
law on February 4th, on which day it 
was signed by President Cleveland. 

As will appear later, this law did not 
by any means attain the object sought 
by its framers. It established, however, 
an important precedent, and marked a 
long step- forward in the direction of a 
complete national control of railway 
management. The President appointed 
to membership in the first Commission, 
Thomas M. Cooley, of Michigan, a very 
eminent jurist, with William R. Morri- 
son of Illinois, August Schoonmaker of 
New York, Aldace F. Wheeler of Ver- 
mont, and Walter A. Bragg of Alabama. 

This session of Congress was unusu- 
ally fruitful in other salutary legislation. 
Very important was the Electoral Count 
Act, which definitely ended the possibility 
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of such a dispute as that which followed 
upon the Hayes-Tilden contest of 1876-7. 
by the bill which now became law (feb- 
ruary 3, 1887), each State must, through 
its own tribunals, determine the result 
of a disputed election. Only when it fails 
to do so, does Congress have jurisdiction, 
and even then no electoral vote shall be 
rejected except by the concurrent vote of 
both Houses. In the case of a disagree- 
ment between the Senate and the House, 
“the votes of the electors whose appoint- 
ment shall have been certified by the 
Executive of the State, under the seal 
thereof, shall be counted.” A stringent 
Anti-Polygamy Act was also passed, 
making polygamy a criminal offence. It 
became law without the-President’s sig- 
nature. Other non-partisan measures 
which were enacted provided for the 
withdrawal of the “trade-dollar” from 
circulation, for the extension of the free 
delivery system of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, for the reference of private claims 
to a Court of Claims, and tor the grant- 
ing of land in severalty to the Indians. 
Finally the Tenure of Office Act with 
which the Senate had attempted, as al- 
ready told, to hamper the President’s 
freedom in making removals from office, 
was repealed. The repealing bill was 
introduced into the Senate by a Republi- 
can, Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts. He 
very shrewdly perceived that in the con- 
test between the Senate and President 
Cleveland, popular sympathy had been 
with the President. “lhe people, both 
Republicans and Democrats, expected 
that the political control of the most im- 
portant offices would be changed when a 
new party came into power.”* Senator 
Hoar’s action irritated most of his Re- 
publican colleagues, especially Senator 
John Sherman, and only three of them 
voted with him; but with the solid sup- 
port of the Democratic Senators the 
repeal was carried, as it was also in the 
House; and thus was blotted out a law 
which, as the President had said in his 
message of March 1, 1886, had properly 
fallen into “innocuous desuetude.” 
During this session, Mr. Cleveland 
continued to veto private pension bills, 
accompanying his vetoes, as before, with 
*Hoar, Autobiography, ii., p. 


143 (New 
York, 1903). 
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caustic words. Had he done nothing 
more in this direction, he would have 
continued to receive, from the country at 
large, more gratitude than criticism. But 
on February 11, 1887, he returned with- 
out his approval a bill known as the De- 
pendent Pension Bill, which granted a 
pension of twelve dollars monthly to 
every honourably discharged veteran of 
the war, who had served three months 
and who was dependent upon his own 
labour or upon others for his support. 
It granted a like relief to the dependent 
parents of all such veterans. This was, 
in effect, a general service pension, and 
the President vetoed it, with a message 
in which he said, among other things : 


“T cannot but remember that the soldiers of 
our Civil War, in their pay and bounty, re- 
ceived such compensation for military service 
as has never been received by soldiers before, 
since mankind first went to war; that never 
before on behalf of any soldiery have so many 
and such generous laws been passed to relieve 
against the incidents of war . . and that 
never before, in the history of the country, 
has it been proposed to render government aid 
toward the support of any of its soldiers, based 
alone upon a military service so recent and 
where age and circumstances appeared so lit- 
tle to demand such aid.” 


The veto of the Dependent Pension Bill 
and the terms which the President had 
employed in expressing his disapproval, 
brought upon him the loudly-voiced en- 
mity of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic. This organisation, established in 
1868, was composed of veterans of the 
Civil War, and in 1887 it had a member- 
ship of more than four hundred thousand 
persons. Ostensibly non-political, it had 
always taken a keen interest in pension 
legislation, and the fear of its influence 
had been very powerful, alike with Con- 
gress and with the officials of the Pension 
Bureau; for, directly and indirectly, it 
was believed to control not less than a 
million votes. The Grand Army men 
were now unrestrained in their abuse of 
the President. They called him an 


“enemy of the veterans,” a friend of the 
Confederacy, and charged that his action 
on the pension bill had been taken to 
please his supporters, “the rebel briga- 
Their wrath was not allayed 


diers.” 





by the retorts which were published in 
the newspapers that defended Mr. Cleve- 
land’s veto. These pointed to the long list 
of pension frauds in the past, the extrava- 
gance of the Pension Bureau, and the 
tricks of the attorneys who made a 
specialty of pushing shady pension 
claims. It did not soothe the anger of 
the members of the Grand Army to be 


characterised as “blood-suckers,” “cof- 
fee-boilers,” | “pension-leeches” and 
“bums.” <A very bitter feeling was en- 


gendered and was still intense when 
President Cleveland perpetrated a colos- 
sal blunder. There were stored in the 
custody of the War Department a number 
of Union flags captured by the Confed- 
erates during the Civil War and after- 
ward recaptured by the Northern troops, 
and also a number of Confederate flags 
taken by the Union armies. On April 
30th, after Congress had adjourned, 
Adjutant-General R. C. Drum addressed 
a letter to the Secretary of War, sug- 
gesting that all these flags, Union and 
Confederate alike, be returned to the 
respective States in which the regiments 
bearing the flags had been organised. 
Secretary Endicott submitted this letter 
to the President, and it was approved by 
him (May 26th), whereupon the Adju- 
tant-General drafted letters to the gov- 
ernors of the different States, offering 
to return the flags in the name of the 
President. . 

No sooner had this action become 
known than a yell of indignation arose 
throughout the North and West. The 
“Rebel Flag Order,” as it was called, was 
denounced in the most violent language 
and by men of every shade of political 
belief. Naturally, the Union veterans 
were the most deeply moved. Scores of 
Grand Army posts met and pissed in- 
dignant resolutions. General Sherman 
in a letter said: “I know Drum. - He 
has no sympathy with the army which 
fought. He was a non-combatant. He 
never captured a flag, and values it only 
at its commercial value. He did not 
think of the blood and torture of battle; 
nor can Endicott, the Secretary of War, 
or Mr. Cleveland.” Others pointed out 
that the President had exceeded his au- 
thority in approving such an order. 
These flags, they said, were the property 
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of the nation, and could not be disposed 
of in any way except by the authority of 
Congress. Looking into the matter more 
carefully, Mr. Cleveland found that such 
was indeed the case; and so he was 
obliged to take the humiliating step of 
publishing an Executive Order (June 
16th) admitting his mistake and annul- 
ling the action of the Adjutant-General. 
This did not end the affair, however. 
The President had been invited by Mavor 
Francis, of St. Louis, to be present at the 
annual encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, to be held in that city 
in July. He had accepted the invitation ; 
but after the issuance of the “Rebel Flag 
Order” he began to receive threatening 
letters from all parts of the country. It 
was declared in them and was generally 
believed that should he attend he would 
be publicly insulted. Facts seemed to 
bear out those assertions. A number of 
Grand Army “posts” held a meeting in 
the city of Wheeling, West Virginia. A 
street parade was one of the features of 
this meeting, and various banners had 
been suspended over the line of march. 
One of them bore the words: “God 
Bless Our President, Commander-in- 
Chief of Our Army and Navy.” Nearly 
all the posts halted when they reached 
this banner. Then, refusing to pass be- 
neath it, they folded and reversed their 
flags, and marched around it through the 
gutters. Soon afterwards, the President 
addressed a letter to Mayor Francis (July 
4th), revoking his acceptance of the 
invitation to St. Louis, and saying: 


“The threats of personalviolence . . . which 
scores of misguided, unbalanced men, under the 
stimulation of excited feeling, have made, are 
not considered. Rather than abandon my visit 
to the West and disappoint your citizens, I 
might, if I alone were concerned, submit to the 
insults to which, it is quite openly asserted, I 
should be helplessly subjected if present at the 
encampment; but I should bear with me there 
the people’s highest office, the dignity of which 
I must protect.”* 


The President at this time likewise ex- 
posed himself to a hot fire of criticism 
from his former supporters, the Inde- 
pendents and Civil Service reformers 


*Parker, Writings and Speeches of Grover 
Cleveland, ». 308 (New York, 1892), 
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generally. He himself had not altered 
his mind as to the value of the merit 
system; but in practice, the various de- 
partments had departed from his theory. 
There was a general relaxation of prin- 
ciple all along the line. A reformed 
Civil Service had become more and more 
unpopular among leading Democrats. In 
the Senate, the leaders of the President’s 
party were openly hostile to him on this 
issue. Senator Vance of North Carolina, 
Senator Pugh of Alabama, and Senator 
Beck of Kentucky took the lead in this 
opposition within the party. Few of the 
Democratic Senators liked Mr. Cleveland 
personally.* Senator Vance even made 
an effort to have the appropriation for the 
Civil Service Commission discontinued. 
He failed in this; but the attempt seems 
to have nettled Mr. Cleveland and to have 
called out in him a certain petulance 
which was one of the noticeable traits 
of his character. Giving way to this 
mood, he let things take their course for 
a while, with the result that removals and 
appointments were made by his subordi- 
nates from strictly partisan motives. The 
most conspicuous instance of this was 
found in the Post Office Department. 
Mr. Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois had 
been made First Assistant Postmaster- 
General. He was an old-school Demo- 
crat, a thorough believer in the spoils 
system; and he now set to work un- 
checked to sweep Republicans out of of- 
fice. In the political slang of the time, 
“thousands of heads fell into the basket,” 
and Democrats all over the country 
wrote and uttered panegyrics on “Adlai 
and his Axe.” Had Mr. Cleveland al- 
lowed these removals early in his term, 
he would at least have won the gratitude 
of his own party leaders. Had he stood 
fast by the principle of reform, he would 
have kept his hold upon the Independents. 
As it turned out, however, he had yielded 
too late to propitiate the former, while 
the latter were rabid in their denunciation 
of him. Mr. Stevenson got all the party 
applause, while the President got all the 
Mugwumps’ abuse. Senator Hale of 
Maine laid before the Senate a table 


*“The Democrats in the Senate disliked him 
very much and gave him a feeble and half- 
hearted support.”—Hoar, Autobiography, ii., p. 
145, 
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showing the changes in office effected 
during two years of the Cleveland admin- 
istration. A part of it may be quoted as 
illustrative : 


Offices. Number. Changes. 
Fourth-class Postmasters.... 52,609 40,000 
Presidential Postmasters.... 2,379 2,000 
Foreign Ministers........... 33 32 
Secretaries of Legation...... 21 16 
Collectors of Customs....... III 100 
Surveyors of Customs...... 32 all 
Naval Chiieire. .. 60663. .658. 6 all 
Internal Revenue Collectors. 85 84 
District Attorneys.......... 70 65 
Territorial Judges.......... 30 22 
Territorial Governors........ 8 all 
Local Land Officers......... 224 190 


Years afterward, in speaking of this 
time to a personal friend, Mr. Cleveland 
remarked: “You know the things in 
which I yielded; but no one save myself 
can ever know the things which I re- 
sisted.” 

Mr. Cleveland had the misfortune to 
alienate the sympathies of the press at 
large. He had alwavs had a dislike for 
the newspapers. possiblv because of the 
manner in which he had been attacked in 
1884, and perhaps‘ also because of the 
journalistic discourtesy which had been 
shown to him at the time of his marriage. 
This dislike he took little pains to hide. 
The Washington correspondents, the 
élite of the profession, declared that he 
had snubbed them at public functions. 
On December 12, 1885, he wrote a letter 
to Mr. Joseph Kepler, the editor of Puck, 
in which he said, among other things: 


“T don’t think there ever was a time when 
newspaper lying was so general and so mean 
as at present; and there never was a country 
under the sun where it flourished as it does in 
this. The falsehoods daily spread before the 
people in our newspapers, while they are proofs 
of the mental ingenuity of those engaged in 
newspaper work, are insults to the American 
love of decency and fair play of which we 
boast.” 


On July 25, 1886, he addressed another 
letter to Mr. C. H. Jones, an editor in 
Jacksonville, Florida, in which he said: 


“I am surprised that newspaper talk should 
be so annoying to you, who ought so well to 


understand the utter and complete recklessness 
and falsification in which they so generally 
indulge.” 


Again, in the speech which he made 
at the Harvard banquet (November 8, 
1886) he spoke of 


“the silly, mean, and cowardly lies that every 
day are found in the columns of certain news- 
papers, which violate every instinct of Amer- 
ican manliness, and in ghoulish glee desecrate 
every sacred relation of private life.” 


The newspapers certainly did their best 
to justify these strictures. Pretty nearly 
every public or private act of President 
Cleveland was misrepresented and made 
to appear in a light that was either un- 
favourable or ludicrous. When he went 
fishing on Memorial Day, this was inter- 
preted by the press as a studied insult 
to the memory of the Union dead. When 
Secretary Manning lay ill of the malady 
from which he soon after died, it was 
reported that Mr. Cleveland never sent 
to inquire after his condition, but rather 
ostentatiously went down the river to 
attend a dinner given by a duck club. 
When the President made a short jour- 
ney to the Middle West, delivering occa- 
sional speeches on the way, the New 
York Sun at once asserted that all these 
speeches had been compiled, sometimes 
word for word, from an encyclopedia. 
The same paper professed to believe 
that Miss Cleveland had written her 
brother’s messages to Congress, and that 
his famous phrases, “offensive partisans,” 
“pernicious activity,” “innocuous desue- 
tude,” and “ghoulish glee,” had been 
coined by her. Reports were printed to 
the effect that the President had quar- 
relled with his sister because she had 
published a book, and that she had left 
the White House because she disapproved 
of his marriage. Three newspapers, the 
New York Tribune, the Sun, and the 
Washington Critic, took to inventing 
imaginary dialogues between the Presi- 
dent and the members of his household, 
including his private secretary, Colonel 
Daniel S. Lamont. These dialogues 
were, for the most part, stupid and 
rather silly, but they were widely copied 
by the press throughout the country, and 
they annoyed the President far more 
than one would think. One of the earliest 
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of them shows fairly well a purpose to 
perpetuate the notion that the President’s 
tastes were rather primitive : 


Servant (to Mr. Cleveland). “The cook 
wants to know, sir, what you will have for 
dinner, sir?” 

Mr. Cleveland. “Isn’t Miss Cleveland in?” 

Servant. “She dines out, sir.” 

Mr. Cleveland. “Oh, yes. I had forgotten 
that. Dinner—let me see. Rose dines out and 
Dan is at Old Point Comfort. Good enough. 
We'll have pigs’ feet, fried onions and a bottle 
of extra dry.” 


Another, published at the time of Con- 
gressional elections, derived its point 
from the spoilsmen’s assertion that Mr. 
Cleveland was no Democrat. 


“Daniel,” remarked the President this morn- 
ing, as he sat at his desk with two or three 
political almanacs and several tables of last 
year’s figures spread out before him. 

“Yes, sire,’ replied Daniel, who was pasting 
an editorial from the New York Times into 
the Presidential scrap-book. 

“The election is in progress to-day, I be- 
lieve?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“T remember it because I have $500 on it, 
Daniel.” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“Do you think we will win, Daniel?” 

“We, sire?” inquired Daniel, upsetting the 
paste-pot on the s¢rap-book. 

“T said ‘we,’ Daniel.” 

“To whom do you refer by ‘we,’ sire?” 

“The Democratic Party, of course, Daniel,” 
said the Presiderit, a little sharply. 

“Oh!” 

And Daniel slapped the scrap-book shut and 
wert out of the room with a pernicious activity 
which surprised and shocked the President. 


Toward the close of 1887, both parties 
began to look forward to the Presidential 
contest of the following year. In spite 
of all the uproar that had been raised 
over. the President’s pension vetoes and 
over his partial failure as a reformer of 
the Civil Service, the Republicans. felt 
that they had no genuine issue upon 
which to make a strong appeal to the 
country. The people, as a whole, seemed 
very well satisfied with the President; 
and while they recognised his mistakes, 


they had come to admire his sturdy inde- 
pendence. On the other hand, although 
the Democratic leaders personally dis- 
liked him, because they found him hard 
to manage and exceedingly plain spoken, 
there was really no other candidate pos- 
sible for the party. The Congressional 
elections of 1887 showed a slight falling 
off in the Democratic vote; but the party 
still retained control of the House, while 
the Senate was almost evenly divided. 
If the President acted with discretion, so 
his friends told him, and precipitated no 
new issue, he might be fairly certain of a 
re-election. The Republicans were se- 
cretly depressed. The theory of their 
invincibility had been shattered in 1884, 
and they had no great confidence in their 
immediate future. Mr. Blaine was in 


Europe. His health was said to be very 
bad. The party lacked at once a leader 


and an issue. If the Democrats raised 
no new question, their prospect of success 
seemed good. But the President would 
not take advice. He had made up his 
mind that something must be done with 
regard to the national finances. For the 
coming year, it was estimated that the 
surplus in the Treasury would be, in 
round numbers, $140,000,000. That so 
much money should be withdrawn from 
general circulation and locked up in the 
Treasury seemed to him likely to disturb 
business, to diminish the circulating 
medium of the people, and at the same 
time to be a perpetual temptation to ex- 
travagance in Congress. As this huge 
surplus, wholly unnecessary for the needs 
of the government, was due to the opera- 
tion of the tariff, he made up his mind 
that the tariff ought to be revised. In 
this he was only following good Repub- 
lican precedent. General Garfield, in a 
speech of July 13, 1868, had declared that 
there must be “a rational and considerate 
adjustment of the tariff.” President 
Grant, in his message to Congress in De- 
cember, 1874, had said: “Those articles 
which enter into our manufactures and 
are not produced at home should be en- 
tered free.” A Republican Tariff Com- 
mission appointed by President Arthur 
in 1881 had, in its report, recommended 
“a substantial reduction of existing du- 
ties.” The Commission advised such a: 
reduction to the extent of an average of 
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twenty per cent. Finally, the Republican 
national platform of 1884 had specifically 
pledged the party “to correct the inequali- 
ties of the tariff and to reduce the sur- 
plus.” 

President Cleveland, therefore, pre- 
pared a message which he proposed to 
transmit to Congress at the opening of 
its session in December. Departing trom 
an unbroken line of precedent, he resolved 
to devote his message to the single sub- 
ject of tariff reform. His intimate friends 
to whom he disclosed this purpose were 
aghast. They thoroughly believed in the 
measure which he advocated, but they 
told him that the time was not opportune. 
The Presidential election was at hand. 
The message would be styled by the Re- 
publicans a free trade document. The 
protected manufacturers would be 
alarmed. The people would not under- 
stand. To send such a message at this 
time would mean the loss of the election. 
Mr. Cleveland, however, stood firm. He 
admitted that the election might be lost, 
but he said that he had a duty to perform 
and that it must be performed regardless 
of any personal consequences to himself. 
‘It is more important to the country that 
this message should be delivered to Con- 
gress and the people than that I should 
be elected President.”* The message 
would at least give to the party and the 
people a living issue for the future, which 
would ultimately lead to victory. 

Congress met on December 6th and the 
message was sent to it. After speaking 
of the condition of the Treasury, the 
President proceeded to recommend a re- 
duction of the duties on raw materials, 
and especially upon wool—a recommen- 
dation which had been made by President 
Grant in 1874. Toward the close of the 
message occurred the following sen- 
tences : 


“Our progress toward a wise conclusion will 
not be improved by dwelling upon the theories 
of Protection and Free Trade. This savours 
too much of bandying epithets. It is a con- 
dition which confronts us, not a theory.” 


The reading of this message created 
an immense sensation. The Republicans 
now felt that they had a fighting chance. 


*A. K. McClure, 


Recollections, p. 129 
(Salem, tgo2). 


The. Democrats, on the other hand, saw 
that their one prospect of success lay in 
accepting the doctrine of the President, 
in closing up their ranks, and in present- 
ing a united front. ‘The party lines were 
very closely drawn. ‘ithe word was 
passed that Democrats who would not 
speak and vote for tariff retorm were no 
longer to be considered members of the 
party. A tariff measure was introduced 
in the House by Mr. Roger Q. Mills of 
Texas. It removed the duty upon raw 
wool and made other changes intended 
to reduce the customs revenue by some 
$50,000,000. The average reduction in 
the tariff contemplated by this bill was 
seven per cent., or less by half than the 
reduction proposed by the Republican 
Commission of 1881. The House of 
Representatives passed the Mills Bill by 
a party vote. The Senate proposed as a 
substitute a bill reducing the duty on 
sugar by one-half, and repealing alto- 
gether the internal revenue tax upon 
tobacco. Republicans intimated that they 
were willing to abolish the internal reve- 
nue taxes entirely rather than lower the 
customs duties. Debate waxed hot, The 
Republican proposal was jeered at by the 
Democrats. They said that it meant free 
whiskey and free tobacco, while their own 
proposal simply meant free wool. All 
over the country, Republicans raised the 
alarm-cry of “free Trade and the de- 
struction of American industries!” The 
battle for the next presidency was al- 
ready on. 

There was a general feeling among the 
Republicans that Mr. Blaine was entitled 
to receive the next nomination. No other 
candidate could make so strong an ap- 
peal to his own party, and there was, 
besides, a great deal of sympathy with 
him because of his defeat in 1884. Mr. 
Blaine, however, on January 25, 1888, 
addressed a letter from Florence, Italy, 
to the Chairman of the Republican Na- 


_ tional Committee, saying that because of 


“considerations entirely personal to my- 
self,” his name would not be presented 
at the next national convention. Many 
were unwilling to accept this as a final 
withdrawal; but a second letter, from 
Paris, made it practically certain that Mr. 
Blaine was out of the running. Putting 
him aside, the names most often heard as 
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of probable candidates were those of Sen- 
ator John Sherman of Ohio, for whom a 
number of Southern States presently in- 
structed their delegates to vote; Mr. 
Walter Q. Gresham of Illinois; General 
Russell A. Alger of Michigan, and ex- 
Senator Benjamin Harrison of Indiana. 

‘Lhe Democratic Convention met at St. 
Louis on June 5, 1888, and by acclama- 
tion nominated Mr. Cleveland. For the 
Vice-Presidency, the nomination went to 
Mr. Allen G. ‘thurman of Ohio. Judge 
‘Thurman was an old-fashioned Democrat 
who had been a Senator, and whose pop- 
ularity in the West was reckoned upon 
to carry the doubtful State of Indiana. 
lt was thought possible, too, that he 
might succeed in his own State of Ohio, 
which had given Mr. Blaine a rather 
small majority at the last election. Judge 
‘Lhurman was a somewhat picturesque 
figure in politics and was popularly styled 
the “old Roman”; but he was now ad- 
vanced in years, feeble in health, and be- 
longed wholly to the past. The average 
voter knew little about him except that 
he was in the habit of carrying and fre- 
quently brandishing a large red bandana 
—a fact which gave point to a remark 
made by Senator Riddleberger of Vir- 
ginia soon after the Convention. Some 
one asked the Senator what he thought 
of the nomination for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. 

“Think?” said he. “Why, I think that 
you've simply nominated a pocket-hand- 
kerchief.” 

The Republican Convention met in 
Chigago on June 19th. It was not until 
the third day and after seven ballots that 
it chose its candidate. Senator Sherman 
led with a vote of 249 out of 830. Grad- 
ually, however, his vote fell off, while that 
of General Alger and of Mr. Harrison 
increased. Sherman afterwards declared 
that the Southern delegates who had 
been instructed for him were bought over 
by the Alger interest. If so, Alger did 
not profit by the bargain. After the third 
ballot, General Harrison’s vote rapidly 
grew, until at last he obtained a clear 
majority. Mr. Sherman charged that 
this was due to a secret and corrupt ar- 
rangement made with a member of the 
New York delegation, presumably Mr. 
Thomas C. Platt, and that friends of 


Harrison had made pledges on his behalf 
in order to secure the New York dele- 
gates.* For the Vice-Presidency, the 
Convention nominated Mr. Levi P. Mor- 
ton, a New York banker, who had served 
a term in Congress and had been United 
States Minister to France. 

Mr. Harrison was descended from 
Governor Benjamin Harrison of Vir- 
ginia, a signer of the Declaration of 
independence, and was therefore the 
grandson of President William Henry 
Harrison. By profession he was a law- 
yer, and he had served in the Civil War 
under Sherman. He was an excellent 
public speaker, a man of unblemished 
character, and a citizen of the State of 
Indiana, the vote of which was thought 
to be necessary to Republican success. 

The campaign was comparatively a 
quiet one. No bitter personalities marred 
it. The battle raged around the issue 
presented by Mr. Cleveland in his tariff 
message. ‘The Republican canvass was 
conducted with a feeling akin to despera- 
tion. Their speakers sought to alarm the 
manufacturing interests by the cry of 
“British Free Trade,” and in this they 
were successful. Large sums of money 
flowed into their campaign treasury and 
were spent like water. It was in this 
campaign that the old-time torchlight 
processions were generally given up. Po- 
litical clubs were organised in their place, 
and did effective work. As in the Harri- 
son campaign of 1840, party songs were 
sung to stimulate enthusiasm, and at all 
Republican meetings this crude min- 
strelsy held an important place. There 
was something almost fanatical in the 
spirit with which the Republicans strove 
for victory. They were not very hope- 
ful; yet all that unlimited money and 
careful organisation could do for them 
was done. The people at large admired 
the courage with which President Cleve- 
land had raised an issue of principle, even 
when it jeopardised his political pros- 
pects. Early in October, it seemed quite 
certain that in addition to the solid vote 
of the Southern States he could count 
upon that of Connecticut and New Jersey. 
The only two States that were really 
doubtful and that were needed to re-elect 


*See Sherman, Recollections, ii. p. 1029 
(Chicago, 1895). 
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him, were Indiana and New York. Both 
parties recognised the fact, and the su- 
preme efforts of each were concentrated 
upon these two States. As Mr. Harrison 
was a citizen of Indiana, he was thought 
on the whole to have the better chance; 
but the Republicans left nothing to luck. 
They proceeded to pour great sums of 
money into Indiana and to arrange quite 
openly a scheme for the purchase of 
voters on an elaborate scale. A letter, 
said to have been written by Mr. W. W. 
Dudley, the treasurer of the National 
Republican Committee, and unquestion- 
ably emanating from that Committee, 
was sent to the party leaders in Indiana. 
It contained the following famous sen- 
tence: 


“Divide the floaters into blocks of five and 
put a trusted man in charge of these five, and 
make him responsible that none get away, and 
that all vote our ticket.” 


In New York, which was President 
Cleveland’s own State, he might have 
looked for a majority had the political 
conditions there not been peculiar. A 
large number of Democrats who repre- 
sented the Tilden wing of the party were 
very hostile to Mr. Cleveland. They 


accused him of gross ingratitude to Til- 


den. According to their story, Mr. 
Cleveland’s nomination in 1884 was due 
to Mr. Tilden’s favour. They asserted 
that in June, 1884, Daniel Manning had 
gone to Mr. Tilden and had asked for his 
aid, promising in return to give to Mr. 
Tilden “any assurances he required in 
regard to the naming of Mr. Cleveland’s 
Cabinet, should he be elected.* After 
Mr. Cleveland became President, he 
neglected to consult Mr. Tilden until 
every Cabinet place but one had been 
filled. He then asked Mr. Tilden to ad- 
vise him about the appointment of a 
Secretary of the Treasury. On Mr. Til- 
den’s recommendation, Mr. Manning was 
appointed. He found himself, however, 
in an unfriendly atmosphere, as his letters 
to Tilden show. He wrote (December 
21, 1885): 


“TI am living in an atmosphere that is full of 
mischief, and where the whirl is so great that 
one is inclined sometimes to doubt whether 


*Bigelow, Tilden, ii., p. 280. 


he comprehends his associates or fully under- 
stands anything of what he is about.” 


It is quite evident that Tilden had 
expected, as Mr. Bigelow expresses it, 
that the Cleveland administration should 
be “a continuation of the Tilden dynasty,” 
with Mr. Tilden himself as the power 
behind the throne. One can scarcely 
blame the President if he resented this 
assumption of control, though he might, 
doubtless, have been more tactful in de- 
claring his independence. Practically, 
however, he proscribed all Mr. Tilden’s 
friends; he ignored Mr. Tilden’s recom- 
mendations; and he made Mr. Manning 
feel that he was regarded with unfriend- 
liness because of his relations with Tilden. 
Between the President and such a man 
as Mr. Tilden, indeed, there could be in 
any case little real sympathy. They had 
no more natural affinity than has a mastiff 
with a fox ; and the result of this tempera- 
mental antipathy was an unfortunate one 
for Mr. Cleveland. When Secretar 
Manning finally left the Cabinet in 1886, 
his friends felt that he had been greatly 
injured; and his death, which soon after 
followed, was even ascribed to the harsh- 
ness with which the President had treated 
him. Consequently, in New York there 
were many Democrats who were not un- 
willing to punish the President by helping 
to defeat him at the polls. Tammany 
Hall was also disaffected. Its leaders 
had never liked Mr. Cleveland, and now 
they liked him even less. As it happened, 
too, there now arose in New York poli- 
tics a personality which sought to profit 
by Democratic dissension. 

When Mr. Cleveland became President 
he had resigned the governorship of New 
York. The Lieutenant-Governor suc- 
ceeded him. This was Mr. David Ben- 
nett Hill, a sublimated type of the prac- 
tical politician. He was now a candidate 
for Governor, and he, or his friends for 
him, appear to have entered into an alli- 
ance with the Republicans under an 
arrangement by which Democratic votes 
were to be cast for Mr. Harrison in ex- 
change for Republican votes to be given 
to Mr. Hill. The campaign in New York 
in consequence had some peculiar fea- 
tures. Flags bearing the words “Harri- 
son and Hill” were displayed all over the 
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State, meetings were held and were 
addressed by speakers who urged the 
election of Hill and said nothing about 
Cleveland. On the whole, the Democratic 
prospects in New York grew more and 
more unfavourable. 

Toward the end of October, the Re- 
publicans prepared a genuine coup. Mr. 
Cleveland’s tariff position had been de- 
scribed by the campaign orators as essen- 
tially pro-English. It was difficult, how- 
ever, to represent Mr. Cleveland as a par- 
tisan of England ; because in dealing with 
the Canadian fisheries question, he had 
urged Congress to pass measures which 
would have brought the country within 
appreciable distance of a war with Great 
britain. Hence, the Republicans resorted 
to a trick to put the President in a false 
light on this issue. On September 4, 1888, 
a letter dated at Pomona, California, was 
addressed to Sir Lionel Sackville-West, 
the British Minister at Washington. This 
letter, which was signed “Charles F. 
Murchison,” but which was actually 
written by a man named Osgoodby, pur- 
ported to come from an Englishman, 
naturalised in the United States, and 
asked Sir Lionel for information as to 
whether Mr. Cleveland’s policy toward 
Canada was sincere, and whether he was 
not really a friend to England. The fol- 
lowing sentences, very artfully framed, 
deserve quotation : 


“T am unable to understand for whom I shail 
cast my ballot, when, but one month ago, I 
was sure that Mr. Cleveland was the man. If 
Cleveland was pursuing a new policy toward 
Canada, temporarily only and for the sake of 
obtaining popularity and continuation of his 
office for four years more, but intends to cease 
his policy when his re-election in November is 
secured, and again favour England’s interest, 
then I should have no further doubt, but go 
forward and vote for him. I know of no one 
better able to direct me, sir, and I most respect- 
fully ask your advice in the matter. . . . Mr. 
Harrison is a high tariff man, a believer on the 
American side of all questions and undoubtedly 
an enemy to British interests generally. . 

As you. -~. know~whether Mr. -Cleveland’s 
policy is temiporary only and whether he will, 
as sOon as hé secures another term of four 
years in the’ Presidency, suspend it for one of 
friendship and free trade, I apply to you 


privately and confidentially for information 
which shall in turn be treated as entirely secret. 
Such information would put me at rest myself, 
and if favourable to Mr. Cleveland, enable me, 
on my own responsibility, to assure many of 
my countrymen that they would do England a 
service by voting for Cleveland and against the 
Republican system of tariff.” 


To this letter Sir Lionel Sackville-West 
was indiscreet enough to make the follow- 
ing reply: 

Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of the 
4th inst. and beg to say that I fully appreci- 
ate the difficulty in which you find yourself in 
casting your vote. You are probably aware 
that any political party which openly favoured 
the mother country at the present moment 
would lose popularity, and that the party in 
power is fully aware of the fact. The party, 
however, is, I believe, still desirous of main- 
taining friendly relations with Great Britain, 
and still desirous of settling all questions with 
Canada which have been, unfortunately, re- 
opened since the retraction of the treaty by the 
Republican majority in the Senate and by the 
President’s message to which you allude. All 
allowances must, therefore, be made for the 
political situation as regards the Presidential 
election thus created. It is, however, impos- 
sible to predict the course which President 
Cleveland may pursue in the matter of retalia- 
tion should he be elected; but there is every 
reason to believe that, while upholding the 
position he has taken, he will manifest a spirit 
of conciliation in dealing with the question 
involved in his message. I enclose an article 
from the New York Times of August 22d, and 
remain yours faithfully, 

L. S. SACKVILLE-WEsT. 


The Republicans held back this cor- 
respondence until October 24th, when 
they published it both in the newspapers 
and in millions of handbills. A shout 
went up that Mr. Cleveland was now un- 
doubtedly the “British candidate.” Pres- 
ident Cleveland took no action at first, but 
his party managers insisted that some- 
thing should be done to neutralise the 
effect of the Murchison letter. A tele- 
gram informed him that “the Irish vote 
is slipping out of our hands because of 
diplomatic shilly-shallying. See Lamont 
at once. Something ought to be done to- 
day.” The clamour increased, and Presi- 
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dent Cleveland then showed the one and 
only trace of weakness that can be detected 
throughout his whole career. To gain 
votes he demanded that the British Gov- 
ernment recall its Minister. Lord Salis- 
bury demurred. Naturally enough he did 
not see why the diplomatic relations of the 
two countries should be strained because 
of the exigencies of an American political 
campaign. Thereupon the President 
ordered that Sir Lionel’s passport .should 
be given him, and he left Washington. 





Had this action been taken as soon as 
the Murchison letter was published, it 
might have saved some votes. Had no 
action at all been taken, the President’s 
dignity and his reputation for political 
courage would not have been impaired. 
As it was, he had obviously yielded to 
expediency and, therefore, he gained 
nothing whatsoever. At the election, Mr. 
Harrison won by a majority of sixty-five 
electoral votes. He carried both Indiana 
and New York, though in the latter State 
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Mr. Hill was elected Governor.* Cleve- 
land carried the South and also New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut. The Republicans 
were successful in the Congressional 
elections, having a majority of ten in the 
next House. An analysis of the vote 
showed that Mr. Cleveland had been de- 
feated by a very narrow margin, Even in 
Mr. Harrison’s own State he had come 
within 2000 votes of a majority, and had 
obviously lost the State through the use 
of money, just as he had lost New York 
through the treachery of his own party. 
In the popular vote, as against Mr. Har- 
rison, he had a majority of over 100,000 
votes. The sentiment of the country as 
a whole, therefore, still seemed to be on 
his side. 

But the victorious Republicans in their 
exultation took small account of these 


*Harrison had a majority in New York 
State of 12,096 votes; Hill had a majority of 
18,481 votes. 


considerations. They had won, and they 
believed that their party had come back 
to stay. They spoke of Mr. Cleveland as 
of one whose political career was at an 
end. On the night before the inaugura- 
tion of Mr. Harrison, Washington was 
filled with civic and military organisa- 
tions which had come to celebrate the 
glorious victory. Late in the evening, a 
motley crowd proceeded to the grounds of 
the White House. The windows of the 
executive mansion were darkened as 
though to symbolise defeat. Then the 
crowd of revellers, made up of “march- 
ing clubs,” drunken militiamen, and hood- 
lums of the city, lifted up their voices and 
chanted in discordant tones the ditty 
which had been most popular of all, in 
the late campaign: 


“Down in the cornfield 
Hear that mournful sound; 
All the Democrats are weeping— 
Grover’s in the cold, cold ground!” 





RESURRECTION 


When trees stand forth transfigured, fair 
In the golden gleaming glory 

Of the Fall, and later, trembling bare 
Their boughs before the hoary 

Winter’s ice and shrouding snow, 

And seem to some so sad 

Before their frozen sleep; I know 

They are not sad, but glad, 

From consciousness that after death 
Comes life’s perfection—pure 

And strong and true—borne on the breath 
Of Spring which shall endure. 


Louis V. Ledoux. 




















THE TOUCH OF NATURE AND SOME 
RECENT BOOKS 


There is no better test of a novelist’s 
lasting hold upon the hearts of his read- 
ers than his ability to portray characters 
that remain with us as delightful memo- 
ries, long after the details of the plot 
have faded. Unfortunately, this ability 
is rare among the writers of the younger 
generation—even among those who hold 
out the best hope of a sane and healthful 
realism in American fiction. Among the 
romanticists it has always been rare. 
The Admirable Crichtons of romance, 
past and present, are marionettes, not 
men; symbols of an impossible superi- 
ority, whose sole business in life is to be 
invincible; beings as far removed as a 
dinosaur or pterodactyl from those 
touches of nature that count for kinship 
the whole world over. And the reason 


why the elder Dumas is cited almost to 
weariness as a shining exception among 
the authors who begot him and those 
whom he in turn begot, is that he empha- 


sised the weakness as well as the prowess 
of his heroes. You may forget the de- 
tails of the mad dash to London, the 
subject discussed under a rain of bullets 
at La Rochelle, the long drawn-out 
tragedy of Felton and Milady. What 
you still remember, after a score of years, 
with affectionate indulgence, is the Gas- 
con wit of D’Artagnan, the courtly pride 
of Athos, the secret gallantry of Aramis, 
the simple-minded arrogance of Porthos, 
“my chateau, my land, my air.” 

In romantic fiction, then, we have no 
right to complain if a decade gives us 
nothing better than a Brigadier Gerard 
or a Barlasch of the Guard. But from 
realism we expect better things than 
from the Graustarks and the Castle 
Craneycrows. There is no single feature 
of American fiction during the past few 
years than its steady encroachment upon 
every sphere of human activity, the mer- 
cantile and financial and political world, 
the theatre, the law-courts, the college 
and the church. But it sometimes seems, 
as one looks over these big, ambitious 


pictures, mankind in the mass transferred 
to broad canvases with sweeping brush- 
strokes, as though it had been done at the 
expense of the individual human interest ; 
as though the author had been so busy 
studying man that he had forgotten to 
study men—forgotten, in short, that the 
whole end and aim of the realistic method 
is to trace back the net results of aggre- 
gate human life to their source in the 
idiosyncrasies, the greed or generosity, 
the virtues or the vices, of the individual 
man and woman. 

It is too early, by many years, to 
measure how great an influence has been 
exerted by French naturalism on the 
writers of the younger school in this 
country. Only those who wilfully shut 
their eyes fail to recognise that without 
Zola, Frank Norris would never have 
written a McTeague or an Octopus, and 
that Norris himself gave American fic- 
tion a new and powerful impetus which 
is still gathering momentum. But Zola, 
in his broadest and most complex pano- 
ramas, remained always a marvellous 
and inimitable portrait-painter. He sel- 
dom drew a lovable character ; but in all 
the thousands that he did draw, each 
likeness was distinct and unmistakable. 
It would be easy to point out half a 
dozen widely praised books of the past 
year which, after a lapse of a few months, 
leave no stronger impression of individual 
portraiture than the story of a community 
of worker ants. It would be an easy and 
an interesting experiment for any reader 
to make, to see how many names he can 
recall offhand of the characters in the 
last dozen novels that he has read. If 
he averages as high as one from each 
book, he may congratulate himself upon 
his length of memory. 

A good many reasons might be given 
for the dearth of characters in contem- 
porary fiction whom we care to enroll in 
the company of our treasured friendships 
in the world of fancy; but it may be said 
with some assurance that the fault lies 
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oftener with the nature of the plot than 
with the characters themselves. It is in 
the little every-day occurrences of home 
life, rather than the crucial hours of na- 
tional or of family history, that human 
nature reveals itself. A dozen men, who 
might face a crisis in Wall Street, or a 
panic in a crowded theatre, in precisely 
the same spirit would each have their 
own individual way of adjusting a neck- 
tie or carving a Thanksgiving turkey. A 
dozen women who might nerve them- 
selves to sit day after day, calm, tireless 
and smiling, by the sick-bed of their near- 
est and dearest, would each develop a 
surprising originality in facing such 
minor tragedies as the non-arrival of a 
ball-dress or an insurrection in the 
kitchen. Mr. Howells has for years been 
criticised for confining himself too much 
to the trivialities of life. Yet it is due to 
these very trivialities that we have from 
him a lengthier portrait-gallery than from 
any other American novelist, of men and 
women whom we know with some degree 
of intimacy, and with whom, if we met 
them to-morrow in real life, we could talk 
freely, with no preliminary breaking of 
conversational ice, no awkward collision 
with their favourite prejudices. 

One powerful factor in modern fiction, 
which is in danger of becoming a detri- 
ment, is the journalistic training which a 
majority of our younger writers have 
received, and the exaggerated importance 
which they attach to the so-called “news 
interest.” The novelist of to-day chooses 
characters who will attract you from the 
opening sentence, men of audacious 
achievement, women of flamboyant pic- 
turesqueness, people whose lives would 
make effective scare-heads in a yellow 
journal. ‘They will not, they dare not, 
take time to make the reader understand 
the quiet beauty of unpretentious lives, 
outside the rush and turmoil of the world 
at large. And yet the characters and inci- 
dents that have made enduring fiction are 
largely of a sort in which a typical city 
editor would have failed to discover even 
the remote possibility of a “story.” 
Newspapers, as a rule, do not bring us 
near to the human side, but only to the 
spectacular side of life. Day after day 
we may encounter the same names in the 
theatrical, or financial, or society columns 
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of the press, and learn to know much of 
the superficial and external life of men 
and women, who still remain strangers to 
us, stirring neither our affection nor our 
hate. And the journalistic method in 
fiction achieves the same result. A novel- 
ist may hold you breathless throughout 
four hundred pages, over the bitter fight 
betweea two railroad kings, with some 
much prized terminal line as a bone of 
contention. But no matter how cleverly 
he works the story out, no matter how 
much you admire the craft, the resource- 
fulness, the bull-dog pertinacity of the 
contending magnates, he canriot force you 
to like them and give them your lasting 
friendship, unless he shows them to you 
in slippers and dressing-gown, so to 
speak. You are willing to take their 
knowledge of stocks and bonds for 
granted ; what you want to know is, how 
do they treat their wives and daughters, 
and what kind of cheese do they take 
after dinner, and have they a favourite 
horse or dog? 

It is for lack of such seemingly trivial 
details that types are commoner than in- 
dividuals in current novels. It is a fre- 
quent experience to feel, as you read, that 
you have known a dozen women just like 
the heroine; it would be a higher tribute 
to the author if you felt that you had 
never known a woman precisely like his 
heroine, but that you would be very glad 
to know one. When Robert Grant’s 
Unleavened Bread appeared, one of the 
most frequent forms of praise was to the 
effect that the whole country, from east 
to west, teems with Selma Whites; and 
the name has passed into the current vo- 
cabulary of criticism. But the immortal 
characters in fiction are not types in this 
sense. No one ever said that he had 
known a dozen Colonel Newcomes, or a 
dozen Mr. Pickwicks, or a dozen Mul- 
vaneys. It would be a rare privilege to 
know a single one of them, 

Another reason for the dearth of char- 
acters that really live, the sort that seem 
almost ready to step from their pages 
and take on visible form, is due to what, 
for lack of a better term, may be called 
the callousness of the modern author. It 
is, of course, no longer the fashion for 
an author to inject his personality into a 
story, intervening constantly, after the 
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confidential manner of Thackeray, keep- 
ing us ever conscious of the showman 
who pulls the wires that make the puppets 
dance. Yet no matter how conscien- 
tiously he adheres to a purely objective 
style, the writer who is bubbling over 
with a righteous joy in the children of 
his brain, who believes in them and lives 
with them, and glories in their virtues 
and their cleverness, and even has a sort 
of secret pride in their foibles and their 
vices, will infallibly put something of 
this same spirit into his pages. And 
another writer who fails in genuine af- 
fection for his characters, and looks upon 
them only as so many pawns to carry out 
the moves of his game, will strive in vain 
to kindle an affection for them in others. 
He may weave the cleverest of plots, and 
hold you breathless, chapter after chap- 
ter, until the end is reached and the 
curtain run down. But if there is no 
proper pride in his heart for the heroine, 
you will not remember her name through- 
out the week. 

Broke of Covenden, by J. C. Snaith, is 
a good example of the compelling force 
of an author’s boundless 
faith in the little world 
he has created. It is an 
unusual book; one may 
define it with some con- 
fidence as a rather big book, one of the 
few genuine surprises of the season; a 
book to be placed upon the same shelf 
with The House with the Green Shutters, 
by the late George Douglas Brown. As 
the comparison implies, it is a grim book; 
and the author has found a grim joy in 
it and forced the reader to share it with 
him. It is perfectly obvious from the 
opening page that for the time being there 
were no people in the whole broad world 
half so real or half so interesting to Mr. 
Snaith as those whose history he is here 
recording. He reaps the reward that is 
due to intense earnestness; he has made 
them not only real but unforgettable. 

Briefly stated, Broke of Covenden is 
the story of a man with an iron will and 
an inflexible pride that bids defiance to 
the worst that fate can do. Only an oc- 
casional touch of sardonic humour re- 
lieves the tension of the story; yet one 
would no more think of characterising it 
as a morbid or repellent book than one 
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would think of pausing in the midst of 
some great calamity in real life to apos- 
trophise it as morbid or repellent. The 
book grips one too hard for that—its 
grip is like that of the grim realities of 
life. 


Mr. Broke of Covenden had for the en- 
lightenment of his middle life one son and 
six daughters. The son had learned already 
to live beyond his income like a gentleman; he 
was one of those seductive fellows whose 
frank laugh re-echoes among the hollows of 
his understanding. . The daughters had 
been educated in a Spartan manner. In the 
technical metaphor of their Uncle Charles, 
“The little chestnut fillies had been broken 
to harness before they had their teeth.” In- 
deed, they never failed to respond to the 
hand, and would have trotted prettily with- 
out blinkers over the face of a precipice had 
that course been deemed expedient by the 
president of their destinies. . . . 

Mrs. Broke was a superb disciplinarian and 
born to organise. She put her faith in God 
and kept her powder dry in the true sense of 
that prime military axiom. She recommended 
herself to Providence by a vigilance of the 
most perfect kind. Waste there was not; 
neglect was unknown. In the course of a 
year she reclaimed the pittance of a younger 
son by force of management. Indeed, if 
Broke had not rejciced in the possession of one 
of this salutary spirit to*trim his affairs, for- 
eign and domestic, the ever-impending crash 
must have fallen on his ears long before the 
period at which we find him. 


Such is the author’s introduction to the 
family of Broke, and his opening hint 
at the tragedy which confronts them. A 
proud but impoverished country family, 
a house tottering toward its ruin; a son 
too headstrong to be guided, too rattle- 
brained to serve the family fortunes; six 


dutiful but unmarriagable daughters; 
and old Broke himself, encased in ada- 
mantine obstinacy, defying all the powers 
of good and evil to make him yield a 
single hereditary principle of the house 
of Broke—whether it be to recognise the 
social equality of his attorney or his 
daughter’s tutor, or to forgive and re- 
ceive back again the son or daughter who 
mafries against his will. It is useless to 
attempt to convey an idea of the peculiar 
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grimness of some of the later scenes of 
the book—a house made desolate by the 
disappearance, one after another, of: the 
bright young faces that alone have re- 
lived its grey monotony. It is a sort 
of prose epic.of a dour and uncouth Titan 
defying fate; and in the end fate turns 
and crushes him. 

A good example of a book possessing 
considerable originality of plot, a certain 
sustained interest, and no 
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Silence small degree of pictorial 
of Mrs. vividness, and _ which 
Harrold.” nevertheless does not 


contain a single charac- 
ter that one cares to remember or to meet 
again, is The Silence of Mrs. Harrold, 
by Samuel M. Gardenhire. 

It is always rash to base an argument 
upon the assumption that an author has 
pursued a particular method in the con- 
struction of his book. Yet in the present 
case it seems reasonably sure that Mr. 
Gardenhire first concocted his rather ex- 
traordinary plot and then had some diffi- 
culty in conceiving the right sort of char- 
acters to carry it out. His heroine, for 
instance, had to be a woman still young, 
lovely and of great charm of character; 
who nevertheless had grown to woman- 
hood neglected and untutored, and in 
defiance of her parents’ wishes had made 
a runaway match with a member of a 
travelling circus. A strange malady has 
blotted out her memory of the past, yet 
she knows at least that the shadow of no 
less a crime than murder overhangs her 
family, and that its disgrace may follow 
her wherever she goes. And yet this 
knowledge does not deter this woman, 
who is constantly upheld as a model of 
all that is pure and womanly, from mar- 
rying again and binding her husband by 
a solemn oath that he will never inquire 
into the secret of her past—and this, too, 
in spite of the fact that she knows he 
more than half suspects that her secret is 
that of Tess of the D’Urbervilles. It is 
not surprising that the woman who fills 
this paradoxical rdle should be found 
lacking in the charm which the author 
feels bound to assure us over and over 
again that she possesses. Of course, the 
silence referred to in the title has to do 
with the grim secret of Mrs. Harrold’s 
past life, which she only half remembers. 


It is a secret which crops up awkwardly 
years later, drives her husband to the 
verge of madness with jealousy, lifts a 
cloud from the title of some iron mines 
of fabulous value, and finally reunites 
three generations of a much scattered 
family, with all the agreeable nonchalance 
of an opéra-bouffe. And yet the book is 
not melodrama. It is written with a cer- 
tain self-restraint, and built up with a 
fairly shrewd understanding of the sort 
of thing that a certain proportion of the 

reading public like. 
It is not necessary to remind the 
readers of Eden Phillpotts’s earlier books 
that he excels equally in 
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sunshine, and in inter- 
preting the strong, rugged, elemental men 
and women who inhabit it. Natures like 
these are swayed by primitive passions. 
The Secret Woman is the story of a 
tragedy as old as human nature itself. 
Anthony Redvers is in his heart a rebel 
against the laws of marriage, social and 
divine. According to his secret creed, 
“*Tis only a wicked saying of the par- 
son’s that a man can’t love two women 
true an’ tender. Love’s an honest thing, 
an’ them as have made it to be a wicked 
thing are black-coated devils that would 
starve the nature out of human life, if 
they could.” He sees no lack of loyalty 
toward the faithful, austere. prematurely 
ageing wife, after fifteen wedded years, in 
giving a share of his own turbulent and 
lawless affections to the young woman 
whom fate has flung secretly into his 
arms. The only shame and wrong would 
be to let the knowledge come to his wife 
and distress her. One day, however, the 
secret is betrayed, and the wife, in a 
jealous phrensy, strikes her husband 
dead. It chances that both the erring 
women, the murderess and her rival, es- 
cape detection ; and the book becomes the 
history of two long and silent martyr- 
doms—that of the wife, longing to con- 
fess her guilt, and that of the other, who 
dare not openly mourn her dead. Mr. 
Phillpotts has written nothing since The 
Children of the Mist that compares with 
this volume in strength of theme and 
careful character drawing. 
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When Dr. Streeter wrote his prosaic 
history of a farm run for revenue only, 
and called it The Fat of 
the Land, there was little 
reason to suspect him of 
having a dormant talent 
for writing fiction. Ac- 
cordingly, Doctor Tom came as a distinct 
surprise, doubly welcome because it was 
a clean, wholesome story of a strong, gen- 
tle, lovable nature, whom it is a pleasure 
to have known, if only in the pages of a 
book. Doctor Tom is a physician, whom 
love for his native mountains has drawn 
away from civilisation back to the home 
of his kinsmen, where whiskey is still 
made in defiance of law, and feuds are 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. The book is nothing more preten- 
tious than a record of how Doctor Tom 
reformed a whole district single-handed, 
simply by the force of his own genial, 
frank, undaunted personality. He is 
boldly idealised. Yet while we read we 
believe in him quite cheerfully. We share 
his dreams for the future with a gracious 
“red-brown lady” who comes into the 
pages all too seldom; and we resent as a 
sort of gratuitous injury on the part of 
fate the unforeseen tragedy with which 
the book closes. As a novel, the book 
rests on a fragile framework. But it is 
no slight thing in these days to have 
produced such a consistent and finely 
drawn character study as that of Doctor 
Tom. 

To the average sane, well-balanced 
Anglo-Saxon mind, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that such people ever lived as those 
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who move passionately and tumultuously 
through the pages of The Garden of 
Allah, by Robert Hichens. It is best 
described as an orgy of 
local colour, a carnival of 
Moorish pageantry and 
African sunshine. The 
picture is drawn with 
considerable power ; it is full of the mys- 
tery, the languor, the thousand blending 
sights and sounds and scents of the 
Orient. And yet it never quite carries 
conviction with it. But there is one 
figure in it whose memory haunts you— 
the Trappist monk, Androvsky, who, 
after twenty years of silent obedience to 
his order, breaks his vows, escapes from 
bondage, and meeting Domini Enfilden, 
an independent English girl with a law- 
less strain of gypsy blood in her veins, 
woos her with a gauche and timid ardour, 
and carries her off for a mad, fantastic 
honeymoon into the heart of the African 
desert. The desert, so says a Moorish 
proverb, is the garden of Allah; and here 
the renegade monk, fleeing from his con- 
science, with confession ever on his lips, 
yet dreading still more the anguish of 
his innocent bride, finds the solitude too 
vast and too lonely to be endured. It 
drives him back to the haunts of men, 
even in the face of a premonition that his 
secret will be laid bare and his short-lived 
joy be over. It is a fantastic piece of 
word painting, done with the tropical 
luxuriance of a Théophile Gautier. It 
is at least a worthier book than Felix or 
The Lady with a Fan. 
Frederic Taber Cooper. 


“The Garden 
of Allah.” 
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Mr. Platt is well known to the readers 
of the Conservator as an ardent admirer 
of Walt Whitman. That fact does not, 
however, detract from the merit of this 
biography. It is frankly the statement of 
a partisan; it contains little or no new 
material; it follows closely the phrase- 
ology of previous writers and quotes 
rather too liberally from them; but it is 
a clear, compact, sensible summary of 
the facts of Whitman’s life, so far as they 
are known, and as such deserves com- 
mendation. 

The volume suggests, however, the 
wider question whether it is wise for the 
friends and admirers of Whitman thus 
placidly to rest on their oars before care- 
fully investigating all possible records 
that would bear upon the facts of Whit- 
man’s life. To some of us he seems a 
very great poet indeed, and to many read- 
ers of modern literature he is at least a 
remarkable and puzzling personality, 
richly worth deep and patient study. He 
was, too, a man of our own time, the 
records of whose career have not perished 
from the earth. As students of litera- 
ture, we are often impatient with men like 
Boccaccio, who lived in Dante’s own city 
only a few years after the poet’s death, 
yet scarcely raised his hand to search for 
the rich biographical material which must 
then have existed, preferring rather to 
garnish his narrative with anecdotes and 
gossip—true enough perhaps in their 
spirit, but untested in detail. Are we not, 
in large measure, making the same error 
in regard to Whitman? A poet’s life 


*Walt Whitman. By Isaac Hull Platt. Bea- 
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has undoubtedly the closest connection 
with his work, and interpretative criti- 
cism must often base its judgment upon 
biography. Have we enough facts about 
Whitman’s life for the interpretative 
critic to use? From a recent and careful 
study of the biographies that have been 
published, I should certainly reply in the 
negative. Take, for instance, the simple 
matter of Whitman’s ancestry: Mr. 
Platt merely repeats the conventional 
statements about the poet’s descent from 
the Rev. Zachariah Whitman, and the 
settling of that branch of the family in 
Huntington, Long Island. But the pub- 
lished genealogy of the Zachariah Whit- 
man family shows that it is by no means 
certain that Walt Whitman was descended 
from him, and although a large part of 
the town records of Huntington have 
been printed, no attempt has apparently 
been made by any of Whitman’s biogra- 
phers to show which of the many Whit- 
mans there mentioned were the poet’s 
lineal ancestors, or what part they played 
in the stirring history of that exceedingly 
interesting little town. The whole record 
of Whitman’s early life is full of such 
gaps, and we virtually know little that is 
definite about many matters with regard 
to which accurate information is prob- 
ably still obtainable. 

Is there, again, no clew to be found to 
his inner life and thought during the 
years when his great poem was matur- 
ing? What relation do the juvenile tales 
and romances bear to it? Have all pos- 
sible sources been searched for other 
poems and tales? We have Dr. Bucke’s 
interesting theory that at a certain time 
in Whitman’s manhood he received a 
direct spiritual visitation, to which Dr. 
3ucke thinks he finds reference in his 
poems. The theory seems wild, but the 
fact remains that within a short space of 
time there was wrought the most extra- 
ordinary change possible in Whitman’s 
whole manner of thought and expression, 
and to that change was due the essential 
character of the Leaves of Grass. Are 
there no possible documents that would 
throw light on the nature of that psycho- 
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logical change? We believe that there 
are, and that a few years of honest toil 
on the part of some disciple of Whitman 
would be richly rewarded by the material 
found. Certainly, it is hopeless to begin 
the careful and systematic criticism of 
Whitman’s work until every source of in- 
formation has been exhausted. 

The two thin volumes edited by Mr. 
Kennedy and Mr. Traubel are not merely 
for collectors ; they will be valuable to all 
students of the poet. In Mr. Kennedy’s 
volume are brought together some rec- 
ords of Whitman’s visit to Dr. Bucke in 
Ontario in 1880, and of his trip with him 
down the St. Lawrence to the Saguenay, 
together with various fragments of a 
later date. Like all of Whitman’s travel 
journals, they are full of life and vigour, 
and reveal his genius for discovering 
everywhere the most healthy and human 
traits of new communities. Mr. Trau- 
bel’s volume has even a deeper impor- 
tance. It was apparently written, in 
large part, in the early fifties, about the 
time at which he first attained his new 
and extraordinary vision of the world, 
and was intended by him as a “primer of 
words for American young men and 
women, for literats, orators, teachers, 
The 


musicians, judges, presidents, etc.” 
existing fragments embody something of 
his new conception of the relation be- 
tween language and life, and of the atti- 
tude of the literary artist toward his ma- 


terial and his medium. Its main theme 
thus bears a striking similarity to that of 
Dante’s unfinished treatise On the Vulgar 
Tongue. The language of the books, he 
saw, was not the language of the people, 
and, in so far as it was merely conven- 
tional, stood as a barrier between the 
writer and the world. He would have us 
realise that words are not original things, 
but accidents, transitory experiments of 
mankind in the classification of emotion 
and ideas, and that all who deal publicly 
with expression must be co-workers in 
the confused and laborious process by 
which the new conceptions and new 
moods of a new nation find adequate sym- 
bols. The poet, too, must build upon 
things rather than words: “latent, in a 
great user of words, must actually be all 
passions, crimes, trades, animals, stars, 
God, sex, the past, might, space, metals, 
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and the like—because these are the words, 
and he who is not these, plays with a 
foreign tongue, turning helplessly to dis- 
tionaries and authorities.” Such ideas 
are now not unfamiliar, but they were 
not current in New York in 1850, and to 
grasp them, to evolve them for himself, 
was for Whitman a long stride toward 
his goal. 
G. R. Carpenter. 


IV. 


Martin W. Barr’s “MENTAL 
DEFECTIVES’’* 


Hardly can a heavier burden be placed 
upon the parental shoulders than that of 
a’ “feeble-minded” child. While the 
mother’s heart has always gone out to- 
ward the defective, it has been the pre- 
vailing idea until very recent years that 
his condition must be considered as a 
direct act of the hand of God, and that 
the situation must be accepted piously 
and without question. Least of all was 
it dreamed that anything could be done 
through education to redeem the child 
from even part of his curse. But devoted 
men and women have been found whose 
lives have been dedicated to the study of 
the “unfinished infants,” as the Freneh 
call them. These children have been 
rigidly classified and sifted; suitable 
gymnastics have been prescribed for their 
imperfect minds; suitable occupations 
have been provided for their enfeebled 
attention, and useful citizens have re- 
sulted. 

In his interesting study, Dr. Barr has 
spoken to an audience of teachers and 
parents, rather than to scientists. He 
has demonstrated conclusively that thor- 
ough training of imbeciles renders many 
useful beings, some imitative artisans and 
mechanics, while others, though abso- 
lutely irresponsible, may be kept from 
crime and its penalty. The true idiot, 
on the other hand, who should be care- 
fully differentiated from the imbecile, is 
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hopeless, and must be under custodial 
care all his life. 

The history of the movement for the 
amelioration of this class of defectives 
is most interesting. ‘The part of this 
great work that was done in America 
begins with the experiments of Dr. Sam- 
uel G. Howe, director of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, whose tutelage of Laura Bridg- 
man will immediately be recalled. The 
first experimental school in America was 
organised in 1842. It was in 1846 that 
Edouard Seguin made the first scientific 
classification of mental defectives. 

Dr. Barr commits to asylum care the 
idiot, whether unimprovable or improv- 
able in self-help only; also the idio-im- 
becile, who may be improvable in self- 
help and helpfulness, or trainable in a 
very limited degree to assist others. He 
recommends for custodial life and per- 
petual guardianship the Moral Imbecile, 
whether (a) mentally and morally de- 
ficient; (b) of low grade, and trainable 
in industrial occupations, with a bestial 
temperament; (c) of middle grade, 
trainable in industrial and manual occu- 
pations, a plotter of mischief; or (d) of 
high grade, trainable in manual and in- 
tellectual arts, with a genius for evil. He 
would relegate to long apprenticeship 
and colony life under protection the 
imbecile, whether (a) mentally deficient ; 
(b) of low grade, trainable in industrial 
and simplest manual occupations; (c) of 
middle grade, trainable in manual arts 
and simplest mental acquirements; or 
(d) of high grade, trainable in manual 
and intellectual arts. For a place in the 
world he would fit the Backward or 
Mentally Feeble, including those whose 
mental processes are normal, but slow 
and requiring special training and en- 
vironment to prevent deterioration; 
whose defect is imminent under slightest 
provocation, such as excitement, over- 
stimulation or illness. His experience 
dictates the following precautions and 
procedures: separation of the normal 
from the abnormal in schools; asexuali- 
sation in early youth of those who, by 
competent authority, have been adjudged 
actually mentally defective; permanent 
sequestration, with separation of the 
sexes in colonies providing asylums for 
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the care and protection of the unimprov- 
able; close custodial life for the moral 
imbecile, where strenuous work, alter- 
nating with active amusements, will give 
constant vent to superfluous energy; 
home life and congenial employment to 
those trained to aid in self-support and 
in the care of others. In this way a be- 
ginning will be made in the solution of 
some sociologic problems, and some 
resistance may be made to a fateful 
heredity. 
Albert Warren Ferris. 


V. 
Miss SincLair’s “THE Divine Fire’* 


A new novel by a hitherto little known 
author has accomplished the difficult feat 
of taking a genius for its hero and mak- 
ing him seem plausible. The gifted 
characters in novels are seldom plausible. 
We try to believe that they have gifts 
because the authors are so insistent on 
the subject, but it is a rare character that 
suggests even a moderate talent in- any- 
thing he says or does. The illusion of 
greatness is made to depend on the ap- 
plause of the other characters, and when 
the-great man speaks we wonder why the 
author should so grossly flatter him. 
Much as we respect the abilities of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, for example, and 
anxious as we are to oblige, we never 
can bring ourselves to believe that her 
extraordinary men are extraordinary. 
They are good men, but their talents do 
not bear out her advertisements. Kept in 
the background looming through a mist 
the great ones of current fiction might 
look their part, but at close quarters ex- 
posure is inevitable. A good general rule 
for novelists who exhaust the vocabulary 
of admiration on the intellectual qualities 
of a character is to keep him henceforth 
well out of hearing. Yet in The Divine 
Fire, Miss Sinclair has violated this rule 
and committed every kind of indiscretion, 
even to quoting from her hero’s poems, 
and we still believe in him. She broods 
over him maternally, pets him, praises 
him, writes of his genius as if it were an 
aureole visible even to his Bloomsbury 


*The Divine Fire. By May Sinclair. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1905. 
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landlady, makes him talk and arranges a 
claque for him, expounds his views on art, 
life, love, nature and the principles of 
criticism, and gives us nearly six hundred 
pages of him, all without shaking our 
faith. 

The novel records the triumph of one 
Keith Rickman, Cockney poet, son of a 
sordid London bookseller, over various 
disadvantages of birth and breeding (in- 
cluding the habit of dropping his aitches) 
and over equally diverse temptations in 
trade and journalism, his escape from 
many vulgar entanglements, and his final 
apotheosis which takes the form of a ro- 
mantic marriage with a young woman 
whom he and the author have steadily 
idealised. It is written on a large scale 
and abounds in details about bookshops, 
boarding-houses, editors’ offices, maga- 
zines, newspapers, critics, literary rival- 
ries and debates. Rickman’s career and 
Rickman’s poetry afford a chance for 
putting the various types of editors 
through their paces, and they discourse 
endlessly on literary themes. She has 
read her periodicals carefully, and if Lon- 
don reviewers are at all as they seem in 
their writings, a good many of them 
would talk as she makes them. 


“It [individuality] isn’t a merit; it’s a vice, 
the vice of the age. It shrieks; it ramps. Indi- 
viduality means slow disease in ethics and 
politics, but it’s sudden death to art. When 
will you young men learn that art is self- 
restraint, not self-expansion?”’ 

“Self-expansion—it seems an innocent im- 
pulse.” . 

“If it were an impulse—but it isn’t. It’s a 
pose. A cold, conscious, systematic pose.” 

“So deadly artificial and so futile, if they 
did but know. After all, the individual is 
born, not made.” 

“I believe you.” 

“Yes; but he isn’t born nowadays. He be- 
longs to the ages of inspired innocence and 
inspired energy. We are not inspired; we are 
not energetic; we are not innocent. We're 
deliberate and Janguid and corrupt. And we 


can’t reproduce by our vile mechanical process 
what only exists by grace of Nature and of 
God. Look at the modern individual—for all 
their cant and rant, is there a more contempt- 
ible object on the face of the earth? 
talk to me of individuality.” 


Don’t 
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“It’s given us one or two artists——” 

“Artists? Yes, artists by the million; and 
no Art. To produce Art, the artist’s indi- 
viduality must conform to the Absolute.” 


x * * * * 


“And if the artist has a non-conforming 
devil in him? If he’s the sort of genius who 
can’t and won’t conform? Strikes me the poor 
old Absolute’s got to climb down.” 

“If he’s a genius—he generally isn’t—he’ll 
know that he’ll express himself best by con- 
forming. He isn’t lost by it, but enlarged. 
Look at Greek art. There,” said Jewdwine, 
a rapt and visionary air passing over his 
usually apathetic face, “the individual, the 
artist, is always subdued to the universal, the 
absolute beauty.” 


Jewdwine, who holds the wordy end 
in the above discussion, is represented as 
a priggish but refined and scholarly Ox- 
ford don who has come to London to edit 
The Museion, “the one solitary literary 
journal that had the courage to profess 
openly a philosophy of criticism.” He is 
just such a man as might have written 
certain columns that we recall in the 
Atheneum. He is fair game, but the 
author has made him a little too prepos 
terous. We recently read in a London 
review a paragraph on “blatant moder- 
nity,” with vague generalities about High 
standards and trumpet calls to high 
ideals and never a sign that the writer 
had anything in particular in mind or 
personally knew the difference between 
the high and low. He wrote as Jewdwine 
talked. But he would never have talked 
as he wrote. That is the weakness of 
Miss Sinclair’s description of what is 
sometimes grandly termed the “literary 
life.” She reconstructs the people from 
what they write. They are never so bad 
as that. Editors are not fighting moral 
battles within themselves. Prostitution 
of talent is a thing one reads about, but 
seldom sees. Few newspaper men so 
shape their lives that they spell out little 
allegories of Art. The author knows 
things about them, but she imagines them 
as types, and the types are, for the most 
part, conventional. And like all women 
novelists, she is given to the creation of 
self-consciously ultra-mannish men. 

But she has devised a sound plot and 
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created a remarkable character, and it is 
rare that a novel framed on so ambitious 
a scheme comes so near to its realisation. 
Its faults are mainly those of excess. In 
purifying Rickman through suffering, 
she torments him needlessly. She keeps 
the two lovers apart through scores of 


pages by the most palpable artifices. But 
no page bears evidence of careless work. 
It shows throughout unusual knowledge 
and an unusual degree of skill in applying 
it, and it ranks unmistakably among the 
best of recent novels. 


F. M. Colby. 





AUTHORS’ LETTER BOXES 


I.—Strewart EpwaArp WHITE 

A good deal has been written about 
the extraordinary letters writers receive 
from unknown correspondents. The 
subject is old, and the logic of the subject 
has possibly long since been exhausted, 
but in its details it is always of interest, 
and individual experience | believe al- 
ways amusing, at least. 

The most extraordinary development 
has seemed to me the number of doubles 
a man possesses scattered about the civil- 
ised globe. Out of the depths of space 
continually are emerging coy damsels 
who have at last found out who you are. 


“I believe it must be you who sent me the 
lines on a Christmas card,” begins one with 
an English postmark and a general appearance 
of the better class. “‘Only the other day I came 
across the lines in The (one of my 
books) and so now I know who you are.” 





This would seem meagre evidence to 
most, for others than the authors have 
been known to quote, but this trusting 
lady goes on‘ with perfect assurance: 


I have often and often wanted to say some- 
thing to you, and now I find you wrote it, part 
of it, before I felt it, and long before I thought 
of it, for it took me some time to know what 
I did feel. Among other things they taught 
me that “without love each kiss adds to the 
woman’s regard for the man, but takes away 
from his desire for her.” 


This was the quotation in question, by 
which she had discovered me. But, mys- 
tery of mysteries, in the language of 
Cherokee Hall, where did she get action 
on it here? 


And I would like you to knew that there are 
some women whom it hurts forever most bit- 


terly and makes them feel too cheap and nasty 
for words. One feels so mean to all the ordi- 
nary men who have really cared for one. I 
never knew quite how it happened at that 
garden party. You were so different to all the 
men I know, I suppose. 


Evidently the lady has been surprised 
into a stolen and indiscreet caress, and is 
sorry for it. Also I must have done it. 


I thought you might perhaps think lightly of 
me once or twice when your mind turned that 
way, and then forget; but if you sent the lines, 
you must remember, and so I want you to 
know that to a woman who tries to be good 
and true to herself, it’s terrible to think that 
a man who doesn’t love her has kissed her. 
Please don’t Jet me have lowered your standard 
of ideas about women. How you found my 
name and address, I do not know. 


The document is signed simply by an 
initial, and the postmark is blurred. The 
writer was evidently sure of her facts; 
so sure that for a brief moment she made 
me wonder whether I had not actually 
in the astral body personated some bold 
and dashing American youth who had 
attended a garden party in England, 
made swift love to an impassive English 
beauty, dazzled her into a brief surrender, 
and then departed on my anonymous 
Way. 

This that follows is an equally pat ex- 
ample of a woman’s tendency to jump to 
a conclusion, and then to stake the very 
privacy of her affairs on the tenability of 
the conclusion : 


I suppose by the time you have opened this 
you will have seen that you have lost your 
wager,—but still I’ll be honest and fess up 
—I shouldn’t have pierced your disguise and 
discovered your identity if your face hadn't 
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peered at me from the advertising pages of 
—— Magazine. That little half-tone will cost 
you another Tennyson to replace the one you 
so coolly tossed into the big Muddy. To tell 
the truth I didn’t think you could be so stony- 
hearted as to have waited until I found you al! 
by myself,—even if you did go off in a huff. 
Of course I told you that you mustn’t write 
to me, but if you had wanted to very much—! 


This is interesting. There is evidently 
some one who looks at least like my 
picture in —— Magazine, who visited the 
banks of the Big Muddy, hurled an un- 
fortunate copy of Tennyson therein, and 
departed into the unknown. The letter 
drivels along, sounding constantly the 
note of coquetry evident in the last sen- 
tence quoted above: 


Do you know, you looked much more boyish 
when you were here than you do in the photo- 
graph? The night after you left I went up 
on the north bluff and I'll flatter you enough 
to admit that I was almost lonesome for an 
hour or two. 


There is much talk of a “golden Da- 
kota twilight,” “the black loom of the 
bluffs against the dusky saffron sky,” 
and other things interesting to poetic and 
twin souls. It ends with this wonderful 
bit of unconscious but accurate self-anal- 
ysis: , 

I presume that I have edified you consider- 
ably by this time,—but I only wanted to show 
you that I can sometimes make a “discovery,” 
—even if, as you said, I am “always jumping 
at conclusions.” 


For a brief moment another document 
caused the manly bosom of the writer to 
swell with pride. It was addressed to 
the editor of a certain magazine : 


I am asking you to do a small favour. I 
saw in your magazine a picture which attracted 
my attention and set me to wondering. It was 
of a young man, very nice looking, and I am 
at a loss to know whether it was a real photo- 
graph or a painted one. If this man be single 
and you ever chance to see him, give him my 
P. O. address or let him see this letter. You 
will be doing me a great favour and you will 
never regret it. 


Now, wouldn’t that make any man 
buy a new suit of clothes? But, alas! 


there follows a damaging postscript : 
P.S. The photo is very much blurred. 
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A large proportion of an author’s mail 
is composed of letters requesting some- 
thing. I do not suppose my case is ex- 
ceptional. Once I committed the indis- 
cretion of offering a certain address to 
those practically interested in what it 
represented. I received over six hundred 
requests for that address. After a little 
I had, perforce, to adopt a certain sys- 
tem. Those who enclosed stamped and 
addressed envelopes I answered. Those 
who enclosed stamps merely I forwarded 
in batches to the owner of the address 
in question. Those lacking in courtesy 
or thoughtfulness, I threw into the waste- 
basket. 


“Dear Sir,” said one, “send me immediately 
address mentioned in ——, page 17. Yours 
truly,——” 


Not even a please nor a thank you. 
Others seem to think the third person 
necessary. Perhaps they are afraid the 
use of the first person might encourage 
me too much. 


Mr. James Reginald Boggs would thank 
Mr. —— for the address mentioned on page 17 
of the ——. 


Other amiable people cherish the illu- 
sion that they are the only correspondent 
an author has. They are so evidently 
well-meaning that it costs a pang to turn 
them down, and yet it must be done. 


“Dear Mr. .” they say, “never in a long 
course of reading have I perused a book that 
has meant as much to me as ——. Would you 
mind sketching for me a three years’ course of 
travel, giving places to stay, sights to see, cost 
of canoes and guides, list of outfit, and prob- 
able expense ?”’ 


This is not greatly exaggerated as to 
fact, and not at all as to spirit. One 
anxious father of a family wanted to 
know whether I should advise him, when 
camping, to cause his offspring to assume 
flannel bands! 

Of course, the request to criticise the 
MSS. of youth is too common to be novel. 
Sometimes, however, it is fun. They all 
take themselves so seriously, and are gen- 
erally so hopelessly incompetent, and it 
is so very difficult to do the right thing. 
Really it is a serious matter to take out 
a young person’s soul and heart and ex- 
plain to them that their perturbations are 
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not the tuggings of genius toward higher 
expression, but merely growing pains. 
Almost invariably the correspondent an- 
nounces his intention of going on with 
writing or abandoning the proposed lit- 
erary career wholly in accordance with 
the writer’s opinion. Naturally this is a 
responsibility few would care to assume 
—especially on the basis of a quatrain of 
verse or a few hundred words of prose. 
The following is a very good sample: 


“Dear Sir: Your recent successes in a lit- 
erary way leads me to believe that you would 
do me a favour” (observe the beautiful logic 
and naiveté of that!). “I am one of those 
persons who. think they must write poetry. 
The enclosed verses are a sample of what I 
write, and if you will be kind enough to do 
so, I want you to tell me whether or not they 
have any merit. I feel sure you can do this. 
Please do not be diffident about criticising them 
adversely, because if I cannot write acceptable 
matter, I want to quit altogether.” 


Here follow the “verses.” I have of- 
fered leather medals to those who will 
paraphrase them into intelligent English. 
The medals are still in my possession. 


A speaking voice obtrudes the mind 

With words that whisper of the right 
To startle forth or searching find 

The thoughts that cannot bear the light. 


After much cogitation I have hit on 
the following as a sort of First Insult to 
the Injured. It leaves out of account 
those whose work is worth trouble, and 
the aiding of whom brings its reward in 
the satisfaction of having helped in a 
worthy cause. Those are in a class apart: 


Dear Sir: The MSS. which you did me the 
honour to send I really cannot criticise. I 
feel that an author is rarely the best judge of 
another’s work. My advice, since you ask it, 
as to whether or not you should continue to 
write is this: Don’t, if you can. If you can- 
not, then probably you are a writer. 


I have saved until the last a class of 
letter which brings to every writer the 
keenest delight. I mean the personal 
criticism or appreciation of his writings. 
Let there ‘be no mistake about it, an 
author likes to get them. Better a single 
line of handwriting than four columns of 
type. One is spontaneous; the other paid 


for. One springs from impulse, the other 
from a trained perception. The latter 
may be more valuable from a technical 
standpoint, but the former is more heart 
warming from the human standpoint. 

Strangely enough, the letters of praise 
usually begin with an apology for “in- 
truding on a busy man’s time.” Why, 
bless your hearts, no one of us is too busy 
to have our fur stroked! Perhaps it is 
the sincerity of the tribute that pleases 
most, for it is unsolicited and can by no 
possibility accrue to the material benefit 
of him who offers it. I most decidedly 
do not mean the type that reads: 


Never have I bought (sic) a more elevating 
work of genius than your latest book. . . . We 
are giving a fair-for the benefit of the Little 
Home for Dogs with Mumps, and are to con- 
duct an auction of autograph copies of authors’ 
books. Won’t you please send us one or more 
of yours? 


That sort of thing means nothing. It’s 
the fellow who has had typhoid and 
against the doctor’s orders has beneath 
his pillow hidden for the night watches 
a copy of your book, and who on recovery 
writes to tell you about it whom you 
love. More power to him! 

But occasionally—it would be honest 
to say, very often—you get a cold or hot 
blast from some one who scorns you 
utterly and generally rips you up the 
back. These delight your soul as do no 
others, for at least you have succeeded in 
stirring up the animals. One individual 
paid me, indirectly and unintentionally, 
perhaps, the sincerest compliment I ever 
received. I had written a magazine story 
in which unavoidable necessity compelled 
me to kill my heroine. Almost by the 
next mail came this fiery epistle—from 
Tennessee. 

How could you be so cruel—just for the sake 
of literary faddishness? Isn’t there enough of 
misery and tragedy in life that you story-spin- 
ners must make us sup on horrors? Wretch! 
Why couldn’t you let the bullet glance, and 
spare us her death and the awful unguessed, 
unbreathed possibilities that wait on poor little 
Walter? You think it art! Bother your art! 
Next time I see your name at the head of a 
story, I’ll remember what an adroit and cold- 
blooded assassin you are, and skip! 


Stewart Edward White. 








MR. HENRY JAMES AS A LECTURER 


Mr. James has not come among us— 
if one may use a phrase so intimate— 
with the manners and intentions of cer- 
tain other novelists from across the 
water, nor has he been greeted as we 
greeted Dickens in the breezier eighteen- 
forties, with a brass band. He has come 
to take a look at us—our social ameni- 
ties, our conception of afternoon tea, and, 
if he can find them, those marks of a 
purely American refinement which we 
may have developed in the last thirty 
years quite independently of Europe. He 
has, indeed, a lecture in his pocket, but 
rather as though it were part of his lug- 
gage than as the motive of the enterprise. 
Yet he no doubt knows well enough that 
he could count on a discreet and suffi- 
ciently large audience in every educated 
American community. There are per- 
haps more than he imagines who would 
jump at the chance to hear this great 
virtuoso interpreting de wive voix his 
own felicities of language. In January, 


his lecture “The Lesson of Balzac’”’ was 
delivered to two Philadelphia audiences. 


It was his début as a lecturer, though it 
had by no means the air of an experi- 
ment. About ninety per cent. of his 
hearers were women, as was to be ex- 
pected. Nine men out of ten will tell you 
that they can’t read Mr. James; they 
haven’t “the patience” or “the time.” A 
man when he sets out to read a novel 
prefers to unbend his mind. He wants to 
be amused ; he does not object to a mys- 
tery, but it must be cleared up in the end, 
even if it takes detectives. Above all he 
likes les situations nettes. If certain rela- 
tions exist between the characters, let him 
have it straight. Now, though Mr. 
James talks a good deal in his novels 
about “giving it” and “having it straight” 
the thing you vulgarly want to know is 
not given you straight. You must 
guess it from that unemphasised fact of 
a later train, that damning absence of 
an overcoat, that unconventional call in 
Venice, that otherwise unaccountable 
burst of tears. When Mr. James finesses 
the essential incidents, when you are left 
to gather the presence of a card of 


greater value from the very fact that he 
plays low, he estranges the masculine 
attention, and intrigues the soul of the 
feminine reader. A woman does not re- 
sent the omission of the theme, if Mr. 
James will provide the variations. And, 
excepting always, of course, that tenth 
man, on whose existence one must insist 
in passing, it is on the feminine mind that 
the linguistic art of Mr. James, his fear- 
ful symmetry, casts its spell. You could 
see the feminine intuitions leap to meet 
it as he lectured in that “delicate and 
fascinating speech which burrows deeper 
and deeper like a mole.” To hear Mr. 
James lecture is an excellent lesson in 
reading him aloud, that exercise so tax- 
ing to one’s attention. He speaks in a 
monotonous, agreeable voice, paying out 
the carefully chosen words like the links . 
of a chain that is obviously hand-made. 
The adverbs, for which he has a fondness 
amounting to mania, fall into the places 
that only he would have prepared for 
them ; the Jong period with its heaped-up 
images closes with a snap, a click as 
though the joint were in place again at 
last. You could almost feel the audience 
breathe their relief. Mr. James would 
then give them a straight look, reminding 
one a little how a certain sophist in the 
later days.of Greece, the days when pub- 
lic lectures had supplanted all other 
forms of eloquence and the drama itself, 
used to smile at his hearers at the close 
of each long and twisted period, to show 
them how painlessly it was done. 

The images in this essay on Balzac 
were as rich and thick as ever. Mr. 
James has a passion for metaphors that 
relate to water in all its depths and shal- 
lows. He has constantly in his eye the 
submersion of things and persons. One 
remembers how in his last novel, The 
Golden Bowl, his characters are always, 
figuratively speaking, in aromatic baths, 
sprinkled with impressions or up to their 
chins in them, scrambling out of ponds 
to shake themselves like spaniels, im- 
mersed, rather unpleasantly one would 
think, if one didn’t like water so much, 
in tanks, splashing loudly at evening par- 
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ties, or paddling alone and rather dan- 
gerously on mystic lakes, with the anx- 
ious husband watching from the shore 
and all ready to take off his coat and 
swim to the rescue. So in the Balzac 
lecture he pictures Jane Austen—“your 
dear Jane, my dear Jane, everybody’s 
dear Jane”—carried very high up the 
shore by the tide of modern appreciation ; 
the “colloquial dodge” to show the lapse 
of time in the machine-made novel is said 
to “spring a leak.” That last pleasing 
violence of language reminds one of an 
immortal passage in Mr. James’s essay 
on Zola, in which “the idea,” in danger 
of shipwreck, “is got down in however 
dead a faint, into the lifeboat.” When 
Mr. James’s characters are not in the 
water they are in boats. Any*one who 
knows something of the history of ora- 
tory must be reminded, in listening to the 
finished rhetorical prose of Mr. James, 
of the Asianism, as it was called, of cer- 
tain Greek and Roman speakers. It was 
in the Asiatic manner to crowd one’s 
speech with images, to be florid, to lavish 
epithets that gave colour and vividness. 
Mr. James’s eloquence, too, is tidal, and 
climbs and rises with images. The 
bloom, the branch, the tree, the forest, 
you are led through the whole series. So 
he spoke of “the laden chariots, the tug- 
ging teams, the marching elephants, the 
immense consignments,” required to fur- 
nish material for the work of his favour- 
ite Balzac, the “master of us all,” of all 
novelists, that is. Mr. James is never 
weary of these gorgeous processional 
images. He makes Maggie Verver pic- 
ture to herself the resentments and rages 
of jealousy as “a wild eastern caravan, 
looming into view with crude colours in 
the sun, fierce pipes in the air, high spears 
against the sky, all a-thrill, a natural joy 
to mingle with. . . .” As the pleas- 
ant even voice of the lecturer uttered 
strings of images like these, his audience 
almost seemed to breathe, “O still delay, 
thou art so fair!’ and still Mr. James 
delayed. He apologised for omitting 
part of the introduction to his lecture on 
the score of time, an introduction that 
was “a portico paved, you are to believe 


me, with marble, and beautifully: over- 
twined with flowers.” As it was, how- 
ever, the approach to Balzac himself was 
leisurely enough, and no one could wish 
shorter those appreciations of the atmos- 


.phere suggested by a series of famous 


novelists, from Hawthorne, whom Mr. 
James pictured “sitting up late, uncan- 
nily late,” to the great French master 
himself, walking in his “ambulatory,” a 
“great glazed gallery,” with framed por- 
traits down the one side, and, on the 
other, numerous clear windows looking 
out on to his garden, “the garden of 
France.” 

This lecture pays the second instal- 
ment of the debt that Mr. James acknowl- 
edges to Balzac, and may well supersede 
his earlier essay. Mr. James heaps scorn 
on those who devote their leisure to the 
“loose twaddle” of the machine-made 
novel that to-day has so great a commer- 
cial success, when they might, in the 
name of closeness and the hand-made, 
read Balzac. If what we are told is true, 
that at least eighty per cent. of novel- 
readers are women, one may reflect that 
it is astonishing that they do not read 
Balzac. A great part of his success was 
no doubt due to his popularity with 
French women. He demonstrated that 
it is the woman of thirty, not the jeune 
fille, who reigns and is adored in a highly 
civilised society. The Anglo-Saxon nov- 
elists, confronted, of course, with a 
rather different condition of society, have 
failed for the most part to realise that 
this is le bel age, and their middle- 
aged love-stories usually have the air of 
an exercise of ingenuity. The woman of 
thirty had had her poet before Balzac, 
and he had sung: 


“Vous n’en avez pas moins d’attraits, 
Vous en connaissez mieux l’usage: 
C’est le vrai moment d’étre heureux; 
On plait autant, on aime mieux.” 


But this was not destined to become the 
classic view till Balzac made it his. In 
flattering the woman of thirty he propi- 


tiated all women. That is his long suit. 


Wilmer Cave France. 
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A certain musical critic, so the story 
runs, had four sons, all in their teens. 
When several performances occurred the 
same evening the four youths were sent 
to as many operas and concerts, the father 
himself attending the most important one. 
Afterward all met at a beer garden, 
and from the sons’ reports, plus the 
father’s knowledge, came the five criti- 
cisms. 

The story is typical, for the duties of 
the musical critics in the big cities during 
the musical season are hard. Five, and 
often six, performances of grand opera 
take place every seven days in that time. 
Perfunctory notices, based on past per- 
formances, will rarely serve, owing to the 
few repetitions of grand opera in which 
the stars and the conductor are the same, 
and at nearly every one of the perform- 
ances, therefore, the press critics are in 
their seats. Their offices, too, may have 


them review in a single week symphony 
and choral concerts, pianoforte recitals, 
five performances of grand opera and 


the premiére of a light opera. In New 
York and Boston and the other musical 
centres the musical critics are men of 
note, a number of them of remarkable in- 
fluence. 

And their work is conscientiously done, 
sometimes despite surface evidence to the 
contrary. An incident illustrative of this 
happened last fall in the Press Room on 
the grand tier floor of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. The Press 
Room is to the crowds of musical students 
frequenting the Metropolitan a lady-or- 
tiger enclosure, whence may come some 
day praise or blame, spelling success or 
failure. To the throngs of curiosity 
seekers on “popular price” occasions it is 
a part of what they pay to see, and many 
a critic has had to stop writing there to 
draw the curtain and shut out a gaping 
crowd. 

On the occasion in question the curtain 
was drawn from the other side, and by 
Heinrich Conried, manager of the Metro- 
politan. The third act of the first per- 
formance of Tosca was about to begin, 
and in the Press Room was practically 


every musical critic in town, busily writ- 
ing. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Conried, part- 
ing the curtain just enough to get his 
head through, “aren’t you going to hear 
Mr. Caruso sing his great air in the last 
scene ?” 

The busy writing kept on. Nobody 
looked up. Mr. Conried went away. 

But Mr. Conried is good-natured. One 
of the critics referred to the incident in 
his newspaper, and a week or two after- 
ward Mr. Conried again came to the 
Press Room. “Good evening, gentle- 
men,” he said, “I hope it won’t be in the 
paper that I looked in.” 

An anecdote is told of two prim Boston 
ladies who attended a concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra and did not 
know that Philip Hale, the musical critic 
of the Boston Herald, had written the 
critical programme book, a task hitherto 
performed by W. F. Apthorp, critic of 
the Transcript. 

Mr. Hale has been called the wittiest 
man in Boston. His wit sometimes is 
risqué. One of the passages of comment 
that the Boston ladies saw was that a 
certain performer had sung the part of 
Venus in Tannhduser first in Paris, but 
that she had assumed the role at birth. 

The ladies gasped. 

“This doesn’t sound like Mr. Ap- 
thorp,” said one. 

Then she forgot herself. She turned 
to the cover and saw Mr. Hale’s name. 
Up went her hands. “Why, it ain’t,” she 
cried. And she was from Boston! 

Some persons question whether the 
critics do justice to a performance. “In 
Boston,” a critic from that city once de- 
clared, “we always stay through a per- 
formance, even if our criticisms aren’t 
finished until 2 a.m.” It was at the début 
in this country of a foreign artist as 
Juliet. The New York critics had occu- 
pied their seats until after the balcony 
scene, and then had withdrawn to the 
Press Room. “How long does it take 
you,” one of them retorted to the Boston 
man, “to find out that a woman can’t 
sing?” Another retort, often heard, to 
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such an assertion is William Winter’s 
declaration that it is not necessary to eat 
the whole of an egg to know that it is 
bad. 

The point is that the first-rank critics, 
like Mr. Hale and Mr. Apthorp, of Bos- 
ton, and Mr. Krehbiel, Mr. Finck and 
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usually arranged for their convenience, 
and they learn much about the perform- 
ance by attending these. Sometimes, 
granted, they come to grief by careless- 
ness. One of them, now dead, was of an 
especially social disposition, and used 
often to stay away from the opera alto- 


H, E, KREHBIEL 


Mr. Henderson, of New York, and others 
are not tyros. They know most of the 
operas so well that they wait in their 
room till they hear the preliminary 
strains of those parts they wish to listen 
to down in front, and then out they file. 
The dress rehearsals of new operas are 


gether, writing notices for his paper— 
an evening journal—based on what he 
expected to happen. One day he criti- 
cised Carmen in detail; neither opera nor 
singers had appeared the night before. 
But such occurrences are rare. It must 
be borne in mind that in New York 














Henry T. Finck has been musical critic 
of the Evening Post continuously since 
1881, Henry E. Krehbiel of the Tribune 
since 1880, and W. J. Henderson con- 
tinuously since 1883, first on the Times 
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An indictment sometimes found 
against the New York critics is that they 
form a close corporation. Said the Bos- 
ton Transcript in an editorial a decade 
ago: “They do say that there have been 
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and now on the Sun, to say nothing of 
the other veterans. If at times their 
notices appear cynical, can they be 


blamed for “musical dyspepsia” by a pub- 
lic that has a very bad attack of “ 
falitis ?” 


Parsi- 








NEW YORK EVENING “POST” 
productions in New York of works, 
favourably received elsewhere, which 


have been deliberately neglected by the 
entire gang—beg pardon, College of 
Critics—because Mr. X or Mr. Z of the 
coterie had passed the word for faint 
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praise or concealed censure or absolute 
indifference. But the charge that the 
methods of the trade unions have thus 
been imitated is really too shocking.” 

As against this, it is a fact that most, 
if not all, of the critics have a rule, and 
keep it, not to discuss a performance until 
after their notices of it are in type. True, 
their criticisms may often be strikingly 
similar. Mr. Krehbiel, Mr. Finck and Mr. 
Henderson will tell you of a quartette 
performance they attended. When it 
was over, they went together to a restau- 
rant and there did their writing, sending 
their “copy” to Newspaper Row by 
miessenger. Next day they discovered 
they had said almost the identical things 
in almost the identical way. 

Coincidence? Yes, and more-than that. 
With many a question, opinion has noth- 
ing todo. As Mr. Krehbiel writes in his 
How to Listen to Music: “Granted that 
the critic has a correct ear, a thing which 
he must have if he aspire to be a critic at 
all, and the possession of which is as 
easily proved as that of a dollar bill in his 
pocket, the question of justness of intona- 
tion in a singer or instrumentalist, bal- 
ance of tone in an orchestra, correctness 
of phrasing, and many other things, are 
mere determinations of fact.” 

All musical critics are naturally thrown 
together a great deal. Often they ride 
to their offices together after a perform- 
ance. And just here comes another 
charge they have to face—is it good criti- 
cism when it must be done so rapidly? 
The answer is easy to one acquainted 
with the facts. It is not done too rapidly 
for care, although there is not time for 
dreaming over it. In the first place, as 
has been said, the critics have consider- 
able acquaintance with the opera before 
it begins. Several paragraphs, therefore, 
at least, can be written with perfect 
safety, and put into type if need be, a day 
ahead of time, with opportunity for re- 
vision on proof. In the second place, 
even if he stays through an opera, the 
critic will rarely be kept after midnight. 
He has, then, over half an hour from 
midnight to get the last of his “copy” to 
the typesetter, so that it will appear in 
the first or mail edition of his paper. But 
he has had time between acts to write of 
the second and the third, and frequently 


there is little for him to do after the 
opera is over. 

Well, it may be said, if he waited a day 
or two would not his criticism be still 
more valuable? The answer to this is 
the simplest of all. It is, in Mr. Hen- 
derson’s words: “If there was no news 
in amusement criticism it would not exist 
in the daily papers.” It is, in Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s words: “The newspaper now fills 
the place in the musician’s economy 
which a century ago was filled in Europe 
by the courts and nobility.” 

That all kinds of influences are brought 
to bear on the critics in behalf of artists 
who wish complimentary notices is be- 
yond question. Equally certain it is that 
so far as the reputable critics are con- 
cerned these attempts fail always, despite 
the occasional playful assertions that so- 
and-so receives favourable criticism 
whenever she sings at the Metropolitan, 
because her husband is a wine connois- 
seur. 

Many singers, however, are themselves 
conscientious in this respect. One well- 
known artist from Vienna came with a 
letter to one of the foremost critics in a 
musical centre from a personal friend of 
his in her native city. She did not send 
the letter to the critic until after his first 
notice of her singing had been published. 
Some critics make it a rule not to meet 
an artist until they have heard her per- 
form. It is indeed more common for the 
singers to dine with the critics than the 
critics with the singers. And the latter, 
at such times, knowing they are not being 
lionised, leave off the stiff and formal 
manner they often have at receptions 
where they are the chief attraction and 
invited as such. The de Reszkes among 
their friends are like two schoolboys, and 
are exceedingly clever, for instance, at 
imitating their fellow singers and various 
musical instruments. 

No more effective are the requests of 
the paper’s business manager. Scathing 
criticism of a performance often appears 
in the same issue with a large advertise- 
ment. Back in 1878 the Tribune printed 
a criticism of the first night of Wagner’s 
Die Fliegende Hollander at the Academy 
of Music, in which the critic liked the 
performance well enough to remark that 
“things seemed to have gone very wrong 
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with every member of the troupe” and 
also that a certain “gentleman fairly out- 
did himself; his acquaintance with his 
part was evidently of the slightest, and 
though he groped through it, and felt 
carefully after each note before he sang 
it, it was a matter for amazement how 
few of them were right when he did sing 
them.” The manager of the company 
withdrew his advertisement, whereupon 
the paper printing an editorial defending 
the criticism as confined “to pointing out 
positive faults of execution,” and declar- 
ing that such occurrences had happened 
before and could happen again, for the 
advertiser had no right to expect to modi- 
fy in the slightest degree the critic’s 
opinion. It is every reputable news- 
paper’s stand. 

Indeed, the feeling sometimes is that 
the critic has his own way too much. 
Horace Greeley himself, just before the 
Civil War, wrote from Washington of 
Fry, the Tribune’s musical critic, to 
Charles A. Dana, substantially this: 


My Dear Dana: What will it cost to have 
the Academy of Music burned down? Please 
inquire, and if not too much, have it done and 
send me the bill. I couldn't find a word of 
my matter in the Tribune this morning, but I 
find five columns of Fry’s on the opera. Now 
you know that Fry will never be satisfied un- 
til he has an opera house in which none but 
his music will be played; so burn down the 
Academy and give me a chance. 


Against libel—journalism’s chief hor- 
ror—the critic must, of course, guard. 
It was not long ago that Victor Herbert 
got $15,000 damages for this from the 
Musical Courier. Here the critic’s news- 
paper training is at his side. 

“T have been a sporting reporter and 
an editor-in-chief, a book reviewer and a 
copy reader,” wrote Mr. Henderson, sev- 
eral years ago. “We were reporters long 
before we became musical critics. Kreh- 
biel was twenty-five years ago the best 
baseball reporter in the West, and when 
he first came to New York he did some 
of the star news work on the Tribune.” 

It was Mr. Henderson, too, who wrote 
of the musical critic: “He must know 
the history and literature of music. He 
must know general literature. If he 


means to do more than accept facts at 
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second hand he must know languages, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, and 
Italian, and he must be acquainted with 
modern scientific methods of historical 
and critical investigation. He must be a 
good writer, who can present the results 
of his thought in a clear-cut, forcible, 
picturesque, and entertaining style.” 
Both these qualifications, the news- 
paper man’s and the scholar’s, a number 
of the American critics have to a notable 
degree. Mr. Krehbiel, a clergyman’s 
son, left law study to be a reporter, and 
left reporting for criticism. He is well 
known as a lecturer, is an authority on 
folk-songs, and was liked so well by the 
Iroquois, whose ceremonials and songs 
he studied, that they made him a chief. 
The decoration of Chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honour came to him for his work 
on the Jury of Awards at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900. His How to Listen to 
Music has had a very large sale, and his 
Music and Manners of the Eighteenth 
Century also is notable. Mr. Krehbiel’s 
musical scholarship is very thorough. 
He is an authority, for instance, on Chi- 
nese music, playing a number of their in- 
struments. Mr. Krehbiel has been called 
by his fellow critics “the Goliath of Gath.” 
Mr. Finck started in philosophy, and 
received from Harvard, where he took 
his A.B., a fellowship with which to 
go abroad. He developed the striking 
theory that romantic love, until Dante’s 
time, was unknown—a theory first em- 
bodied in his Romantic Love and Per- 
sonal Beauty. Others of his books are 
Primitive Love and Love Stories, Spain 
and Morocco, A Pacific Coast Scenic 
Tour, and Lotos Days in Japan. Mr. 
Finck joined the Post staff the same year 
that Carl Schurz, E. L. Godkin, and 
Horace White became its political editors. 
Mr. Henderson, when he leaves musi- 
cal criticism, goes far afield—or afloat— 
to making sea books. Once in grave 
danger of becoming a poet or novelist, 
he has written, besides yachting stories, 
especially for boys, a practical treatise 
on the Elements of Navigation, which 
has had, for a work of its kind, a large 
sale. He is no land-lubber spinner of 
yarns of the sea, either. For thirteen 
years he was identified with the naval 
militia, and when the Spanish War broke 
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out he was commissioned lieutenant, 
junior grade, though his services did not 
happen to be needed in that contest. By 
way of contrast to a Princeton M.A., 
Mr. Henderson holds a merchant mas- 
ter’s license. He has written the scores 
of light operas. 

A scholar also was F. N. R. Martinez, 
musical critic of the World, who died 
last December. With excellent command 
of languages, he often aided the papet 
by rapid translations. In connection with 
Mr. Martinez it is interesting to note that 
James Creelman, the World’s special 
correspondent, was referred to in certain 
London dailies the day after the first 
performance of Parsifal last December 
as the leading American critic—a blun- 
der due to the fact that many sorrespond- 
ents wholly untrained to such work cov- 
ered the Parsifal first night. Into the 
Press Room of the Metropolitan, which 
accommodates about twenty, on that oc- 
casion twice twenty tried to force their 
way, to say nothing of the reporters, men 
and women, assigned to the “fashion 
end,” the “society end,” the “crowd end,” 
and the “outside end.” There is some 
justification for saying that “horse re- 
porters” occasionally “cover’’ Wagner. 

James Huneker, recently critic of the 
Sun, was long its musical critic, and, 
indeed, what he says of plays often teems 
with musical comment. Gustav Kobbé, 
poet, novelist, and magazine writer, M.A. 
of Columbia and graduate of that uni- 
versity’'s law school, is another veteran. 
now with the Morning Telegraph. He 
was one of the four men—Mr. Krehbiel, 
Mr. Finck, and Frederick A. Schwab, 
then of the Times, being the other three 
—of whom the Musical News said in 
1885: “These are the only critics worth 
talking about. The four papers which 
they represent are the only ones which 
print criticisms. The rest print drivels 
of idiocy.” 

Other well-known New York musical 
critics are Richard Aldrich, of the Times, 
a particularly scholarly critic; Rupert 
Hughes, author of The Whirlwind, a 
novel ; J. Max Smith, of the Press, who is 
an admitted lawver ; W. E. Walter, of the 
Commercial Advertiser; William B. 
Chase, of the Evening Sun, who says he 
always sleeps with a typewriter under his 
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pillow for emergencies, thus evincing his 
newspaper training ; Samuel Swift, of the 
Mail and Express; Edward E. Ziegler, 
of the World, and August Spanuth, of 
the Staats-Zeitung. Mr. Spanuth is ex- 
tremely well known as a pianist. Regi- 
nald de Koven used to do some musical 
criticism. 

It is Mr. Ziegler, of the World, who is 
credited with remarking that the reason 
certain dramatic companies that wished 
to produce a version of Parsifal would 
fail in their endeavour was that no leaa- 
ing man would be willing to have his 
feet washed nightly. 

Mr. Hale, of the Boston Herald. is a 
graduate of Yale and an admitted lawyer, 
and exceptionally erudite. He has been 
editor of the Musical Record and Musicai 
World, both of Boston, and is erganist 
of Dr. de Normandie’s church in Rox- 
bury. Mr. Apthorp, of the Transcript, 
who is now in Europe, is a Harvard 
graduate, and has had a notable musical 
career, though he has done also some 
translating and some dramatic criticism. 
Roy R. Gardner, his assistant, is now 
doing his work. Louis C. Elson, of Bos- 
ton, is widely known as a lecturer and 
newspaper correspondent. He has trans- 
lated and arranged about two thousand 
musical works, and among his original 
books are his humorous European 
Reminiscences and his History of Music 
in America. Howard Malcom Ticknor, 
now musical and dramatic critic for 
the Boston Journal, was a member of 
the publishing firm of Ticknor and Fields 
and assisted Lowell in editing the 
Atlantic Monthly. He spent ten years 
in Italy in the consular service and has 
done much newspaper correspondence 
and dramatic work. Mr. Ticknor is a 
Harvard M.A. 

The honour of writing the descriptive 
programme books for the Philadelphia 
Symphony concerts has fallen to Philip 
H. Goepp, of that city, for years. Mr. 
Goepp is another admitted lawyer among 
musical critics. He is an experienced 
musician and music teacher and has com- 
posed a number of piano pieces. Two 
volumes on Symphonies and Their 
Meaning are his work. 

In Chicaso, among those to be noted, 
are Frederic H. Griswold, of the Record- 

















Herald, and W. L. Hubbard, of the 
Tribune. Mr. Griswold has taken an 
active part in the campaign to make the 
Chicago Orchestra, which now has more 
than eight thousand subscribers, perma- 
nent. Mr. Hubbard has had much prac- 
tical newspaper experience, having been 
a special correspondent at Vienna. He 
was bookkeeper on the Chicago Evening 
Journal when he did his first musical 
criticism. William Armstrong, formerly 
musical critic of the Chicago Tribune. 
and later of the New York American 
and Journal, was the first American to 
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lecture before the Royal Academy of 





Music in London. Miss Amy Leslie has 
done most of her criticism on the drama, 
but has done some musical criticism as 
well. She is with the Chicago Dail) 
News. 

In San Francisco are H. J. Stewart. 
who has been with the Examiner and the 
Evening Post; Peter Robertson, formerly 
of the Chronicle; Mrs. E. C. Simpson, 
and Ashton Stevens. Mr. Stevens, now 
musical critic of the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, once had a theory that the banjo 
was the only national instrument of the 
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United States, and on it attacked the 
French and Italian operas along with 
Beethoven, Mozart, Sousa, and Strauss. 
For a time he was editor of The Over- 
land Monthly, succeeding Bret Harte. 
Mr. Stevens’s wife is Gertrude Atherton’s 
sister, which makes him, as he expresses 
it, “related to literature by marriage.” 
Jennie Irene Mix, musical critic of the 
Toledo Times, has done literary work 
under the pen-name “Irene Gardner.” 

As compared with the musical critics 
of other cities, those of New York may 
fairly be called first. As the Musical 
Age declared in 1898: “They have done 
an important work, not only for their 
own city, but also for the whole coun- 
trv. With a few exceptions, chiefly to be 
found in Boston, and, in recent years, in 
Chicago, theirs has been the only sound 
and competent judgment on musical af- 


fairs pronounced in the American news- 
papers, and their words have generally 
influenced whatever has been said on 
this subject all over the country.” 

Musical criticism in general is different 
now from what it used to be, as witness 
these “Gems of Musical Criticism” pub- 
lished in a Cincinnati newspaper twenty 
years or more ago: 


Wagner’s music sounds like a Cincinnati riot 
on a tin roof chased by a Gatling gun. 

When Thomas gets stirred up he slings 
himself around like a man playing shortstop 
and second base at the same time. 

Young men who part their hair in the mid- 
dle or bang it, and talk about Bee-tho-ven, 
should be put in a bunch of pink cotton and 
be beaten to jelly with lily stems. 


L. Guernsey Price. 
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AMANDA OF THE MILL* 





BY MARIE VAN VORST 


CHAPTER V. 


The auction sale of Foster’s mills took 
place. Amanda learned from Mr. Gris- 
more, who frankly talked about his 
affairs, and outlined for her the com- 
mercial aspect of the country and social 
complications of the times. If she was 
diplomatic, he did not know it, and he 
was quite content to sit and talk to her 
without asking her why she was agree- 
able and pliable. . The brilliant play of 
her features, her quick, flashing eyes, the 
curl of her lips, her pretty gestures, for- 
eign and naturally graceful, all combined 
to render her a fascinating study. It is 
not strange that he fell madly in love 
with her, and the thought that she might 
leave him at any moment .terrified him 
into tactful politeness. 

Amanda werft freely to Crompton, and 
became a familiar figure in the mill town. 
Her personality utterly unsuspected, she 
passed hither and thither amongst the 
scenes of her old life, a student of the 
state of affairs, a keen observer of the 
human beings, a philanthropist such as 
perhaps has never been before. A wel- 
come visitor in the mill shanties, in the 
eyes of Mr. Justus Ware, the little mis- 
sionary rector, she was a combination of 
saint and woman, and he followed her 
footsteps with a shade of adoration only 
less than worship because it was fast be- 
coming tormentingly human. 

She was preparing for some coup 
which in mysterious ways should bring 
her to Euston, and absorbed as she was, 
the immediate surroundings of Cromp- 
ton were visible through a veil. 

One day, as she sat in the little room 
of the parsonage, where they had been 
discussing matters of more or less im- 
portance regarding their mutual work, 
she asked with an abruptness so unlike 
her usual gentle address that the minister 
looked up with surprise: “Have you ever 
heard this Henry Euston speak, Mr. 
Ware?” 

“Yes, I have happened to hear the 
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famous speech on the Civilisation of the 
Labouring Class through the Proper 
Scale of Hours.” 

“Well?” his listener asked. 

“He has power, undoubtedly—an ora- 
torical gift that starts like fire from his 
desk and runs throughout the room. I 
am almost ashamed to say I tingled.” 

“Ashamed?” 

“Yes,” repeated the other firmly ; “I do 
not admire his character.” 

The woman’s eyes were intent on her 
vis-a-vis, her attention as tense as it 
could well be. 

“I hope I do him justice for the mag- 
nificent struggle he has made against his 
habit,” said Mr. Ware slowly and with 
distinct judicial emphasis. “It is a superb 
victory—no secret, of course. He is said 
to have been a confirmed drunkard—it 
is very praiseworthy; whereas I don’t in 
any way endorse his ideas for the emanci- 
pation of the cotton-spinners; they are 
not ready for anything but what they 
have—labour under, let us add, 
humane masters.” He paused. (Amanda 
saw Grismore before them in her mind. 
Mr. Ware did too; and each by common 
consent mutually decided not to linger 
here.) “The poor white trash, ignorant, 
childlike, are easily stirred up. I notice 
it myself in my sermons; if I can make 
them cry on one Sunday, they are pretty 
sure to come back the next!” He smiled 
gently. “But to return to Euston: where- 
as I do him ample justice for his con- 
quest, he has, in my eyes, nullified its 
importance in the value of any work he 
could do. He is a married man, 
and he has deserted his wife.” 

(To her shame, the woman before him 
gave an inward cry, whose note was not 
grief, nor was it joy; it was wonder— 
a cry of liberty for him, perhaps; she 
caught it there at her heart, and held it.) 


“I am. told—indeed, I know—nearly 
twelve years ago, just after he undertook 
the leadership, he left this woman (she is 
a degraded wretch, I grant you). .. . 
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Mr. 
cantly. 


Ware interrupted himself signifi- 
“There is no divorce in South 
Carolina; once married, a man and 
woman are bound. I believe in this,” 
he approved sternly, his clear, bright 
eyes on the listener, who did not speak. 
“Mr. Euston has gone on his emanci- 
pated, brilliant way, leaving behind him 
in the dust, as it were, a human soul and 
life which he swore before Christ and His 
Church to protect. Rice 

Amanda had not heard one slowly pro- 
nounced, solemn word since he had given 
her the bare fact of Euston’s liberty! 
She had no plea to advance for the man 
—it was indifferent to her whether or not 
the whole world blamed him! She did 
not! she gloried in the fact that no human 
life or influence was near him—no 
woman’s influence, above all. 

Instead of interestedly following out 
the points the rector suggested by enter- 
ing into a religious or ethical discussion, 
Amanda said, leaning forward a little: 

“The lecture you heard in Atlanta Mr. 
Euston repeats to-night at his place called 
the Barracks: I want you to take me to 
hear him.” 

Mr. Ware remained in_ speechless 
stupor, staring at her. Then he echoed: 

“Take you? Why, my dear Miss Mor- 
gan! it is out of all possibility! Some 
women do go—I believe, mill-hands only. 
Mr. Grismore . . 

But she frowned here, and so darkly 
that Mr. Ware, who had several times 
seen it best not to gainsay this strong- 
minded beauty, stopped short, the manu- 
facturer’ s name on his lips. 

: has nothing to do with it!” 
Her tone was unmistakably decided. 

“Why, Euston speaks in a saloon,” em- 
phasised the priest, “where liquor is sold 
against the law.” 

And his hearer at this point was a curi- 
ous study. Her red lips twitched; she 
laughed a low laugh at remembrance of 
scenes in her past, exquisitely secret and 
far from her present. She seemed ‘to 
smell the pungent casked liquor—the 
pure white fusel-oil drink she had seen 
distilled. She sighed, and looked away 
from Ware. 


“Yes?” she murmured. “Liquor 
against the law! Oh, I know all about 
that traffic!” 


“The crowds that go to Euston’s are 
of the roughest,” continued Mr. Ware. 
“There are disturbances—even shooting, 
sometimes. His own life is menaced; of 
course it is unsafe for a man 

and for you!” 

Amanda fanned herself. She said, smil- 
ing : 

“What a terrible man he must be! 
You all fear him so greatly. The sinister 
importance you give him ought to flatter 
him very much. A reprobate drunkard, 
a man unfaithfully brutal to his wife, an 
unbalanced venial leader of hot-headed 
discontent why, he _— should 
either be suppressed—or ignored! Your 
very attitude towards him, and Mr. Gris- 
more’s, compliments him too much. But 
I happen to have read his reported 
speeches, and more temperate, clear-vi- 
sioned standpoints would be hard to con- 
ceive. I intend to hear him!” 

Poor Ware, in real distress, consideretl 
the elegant figure of the woman before 
him. 

“You can’t go,” he said with a firmness 
at which he trembled himself; he grew 
red. 

Amanda bit her lips, glanced up from 
under her hat at him, and said “Oh!” 
with actual surprise and, it must be con- 
fessed, with a little scorn. 

Mr. Ware did not apologise. 
blinked. Then she said coolly: 

“If you can’t engineer this adventure, 
Mr. Ware, I will go quite alone. But 
going I am!” 

If this Beatrice had offered to conduct 
Mr. Ware to Inferno, he would more 
gladly have girded up his loins to follow. 
The escapade was distasteful to him. Mr. 
Grismore was North, and his absence 
made feasible an otherwise utterly im- 
possible adventure. 

Their bold scheme accordingly, 
through Mr. Ware’s efficient if reluctant 
arrangement, was confided to a middle- 
aged woman, a spinner in the city mills. 
The good creature, an old parishioner of 
Ware’s and ardent partisan of Euston’s, 
received Amanda and prepared her for 
her essay. 


He 


CHAPTER VI. 


About three miles out from Rexington, 
in the central room of a roughly-con- 
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structed frame building, once a house and 
later a boarding-house for the operatives 
of the Carson Mills, some fifty operatives 
were gathered to hear Henry Euston 
speak. 

The audience was formed of the best 
type of cotton-mill hands, employés, 
chiefly in the city mills, men whose lives 
since childhood had been spent before 
the loom, and in whom a superior intelli- 
gence had at length stirred to conscious- 
ness of their own and their fellows’ mis- 
erable conditions. The room in which 
they met had the air of a free library; 
newspapers and pamphlets were scattered 
on tables at which some of these men 
lounged, whilst others found their places 
here and there on the benches and chairs 
placed with no attempt at order through- 
out the room. Most of the occupants on 
this night had been caught in the storm, 
and in the high temperature of the night 
steam rose from the soaked garments. 
Amongst the auditors were not more than 
five women, one a very aged creature. 
Her thin, coarse hair, wet with rain, came 
down over her wrinkled brow like hay. 
She alone represented the Crompton set- 
tlement, and had walked out from the 
district in the rain; now, wet to the skin, 
she sat huddled in her corner, the water 
dripping from her garments to the floor. 

Two late-comers joined the silent group 
of women—a big, comely, middle-aged 
creature and one younger. They quietly 
took seats close to the wall in the shadow. 

The speaker was late; he had just re- 
turned from Washington, where he had 
been to see his chiefs, and in a little al- 
cove at the back of the reading-room 
he was divesting himself of hat and over- 
coat and shaking off the rain. After a 
second or two the door opened sharply, 
and he came out amongst them. 

Standing close by the table where most 
of the men were gathered, he drew a 
chair towards him, and leaned on its 
back. 

“T’m sorry”—he spoke in a hesitating 
voice—“if you’ve all come expecting to 
hear what you call a ‘Favourite Speech!’ 
—TI shall have to disappoint you.” 

His voice was so low that one pair of 
ears, eager not to lose one word, strained 
to hear. 


“cc 
‘ 


There will be no speech to- 


night. I have come from Washington 
with orders I will give you all—and then 
there are a few questions I want to ask.” 

As he stood directly under the electric 
burner, the crude illumination cast its 
pallor on his face; thrown thus in sharp 
outline by the white light’s pitiless frank- 
ness, it was defined with brutal absence 
of art. 

The face revealed was that of a man to 
whom life had been significant. Marked 
by deep thinking—tense feeling: marred 
by deep grief and -still illumined—the 
countenance was brilliant. Age it was 
difficult to connect with him, although 
the hair at his temples was silvering; 
although the lines he bore were like 
scars. 

His indomitable determination im- 
parted to him the vigorous power that 
means youth, that is its best possession. 

He was clean-shaven: his mouth’s ex- 
pression strong and sensitive. Ten years 
of a control almost Titan had recast it in 
a new and splendid mould. The lips, 
which he still moistened from time to 
time, were red for a man, and now and 
then he compressed them firmly, as if a 
vigorous check were needful, even at this 
day of his apparent utter triumph over 
himself. The alertness and activity of the 
North spoke in his intelligent eyes, 
whereas his gestures reflected the slow 
grace of the Southerners, whose compan- 
ion he had been for long. Horrible 
scenes he had witnessed; morbid immo- 
ralities indulged on all sides of him; the 
spectacle of overworked human machines 
had stirred morality in this complex 
nature. Euston lifted himself out of the 
mire of indulgence for his friends’ sakes ; 
he emancipated his body from the slavery 
of fourteen hours’ daily labour for them. 
Through the sublimity of human pity he 
regenerated himself that he might be fit 
to act for them. For them he controlled 
his shaking, inebriate voice that had 
fainted and failed too often with the 
wax and wane of his passions, with his 
misfortunes and defeats. Now it pos- 
sessed a thrilling quality, a note of pas- 
sionate vibration. It was the accumula- 
tive expression of his own soul and the 
cries of his fellows. 

His deep-set eyes searched every face 
before him save one—the face of a woman 
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sitting in the shadow quite concealed by 
her sun-bonnet. 

“We have failed to obtain recognition,” 
he said slowly—“that is to say, in Rexing- 
ton. The hands have gone back to work 
in the Rexington Mills, as.you know. 
You couldn’t hold out—how could you! 
Two weeks of idleness and hunger have 
gained you nothing and you are ready to 
tell me you are worse off than you were 
before. . . . If you Say it, you are 
wrong! If you tell it to me over the 
bodies of your children whom your re- 
fusal to work has starved to death, I will 
say—you are wrong still! Shall I show 
you why? In your struggle—hopeless, 
if you like, failure, if you like—you have 
proved yourselves creatures with souls 
and minds who refuse to be ground to 
powder that from your bodies’ substance 
others may make gold! Now, if in your 
revolt you have been crushed down 

. . you have made a breach with 
your faithful hands, and others shall 
pass through. You have become a step- 
ping-stone for others to go over. 

“This is not any comfort to you? I 
can’t blame you if it is none! And to 
bid you eat your miserable bread of de- 
feat with composure, to ask you to be 
content with the disheartening conditions 
at Rexingt6n—I am not here for this. 
My colleagues in Rexington are angry 
with me . . . that is why there are 
so few of you to-night.” 

Here an old man near him spat vocifer- 
ously on the floor all his jaws held of to- 
bacco-juice. 

“Not reg’lar mad—fer to say, Henry. 
I reckon they-all ain’t thinkin’ bout much 
‘cept fer ter keep thayre stummicks full; 
they-all suttinly’s "bout starved aout las’ 
week.” 

Euston drew his shoulders together as 
if he had been struck. The words hurt. 

“TI know .. . I know 
and if it had not been for the obstinacy 
of one man, would have succeeded. That 
man so completely controls the manufac- 
turing interests here that you are aif in 
his hands! you have no substance! you 
are not even visible! In twenty-four 
hours, if we had not laid down our arms, 
there would have been two thousand or 
more imported labourers at work on the 
looms.” 


One young fellow here interposed, and 
his language sounded odd with his drawl: 

“We'd of shot ’em, like damned raats.” 

“Not a shot would have been fired,” 
replied Euston. “We have neither money 
nor power, and the State is against us.” 

He took in the occupants of the room 
before going on. Sitting near to the aged 
spinner from Crompton was a girl whose 
sun-bonnet flapped close round her face. 
Euston did not recognise her as he passed 
on to Falloner—very nervous Falloner, 
truth to say. He had consented to bring 
this lady to hear a celebrated speech, and 
the fact that Euston was about to hold a 
confidential meeting alarmed him; but he 
did not dare to suggest an exit. 

The leader here began to speak in 
short, abrupt sentences: 

“Either the mill-hands of this district 
are to remain poor-spirited slaves, or else 
they are to free themselves. Now, if you 
are men and women, I am here to give 
my life’s blood for you, if need be. If 
you are machines and content to run thir- 
teen hours out of twenty-four for a miser- 
able pittance of money . . . if you 
will work your children to death : 
if you will degrade yourselves under the 
basest form of unnatural toil—such as 
this machine-labour is—an unprogressive, 
uncivilising work, year after year the 
same; if you are willing to accept all the 
conditions without revolt, I will leave 
Rexington and go on v 

Here there was a murmur, very low and 
pathetic ; one man stretched out his hands 
tunconsciously, as though he would stay 
the passing of this human, sympathetic 
friend, the first and only creature who 
had ever spoken for and to their weary 
existences. 

“Ain’t we-all stud by yo’, Henry?” 

“Yes,” he answered passionately, “God 
knows you have indeed! And you weav- 
ers of Rexington deserve a better issue 
than this first failure. But the Grismore 
Mills are as cold as ice. The giant of 
that man’s power has crushed you all at 
Crompton.” 

“Thayre’s a po’ful lot stirrin’ now,” 
said Falloner quietly. Twelve years had 
altered him, too. His appearance was 
that of the sober, hard-working operative 
in his Sunday clothes. He was foreman, 
although a weaver still. “Janet’s organ- 

















ised, so to say, and Crompton’s sprinkled 
well through with us.” 

Here the old woman rose painfully 
from her chair. She was stiff with 
fatigue. 

“Ih went to ma spinnin’-frame at five- 
forty-five thisyer mo’nin’, ’n’ wo’ked 
through noon, sos to git off a spell earlier, 
’n’ Ih left the mill at seven o'clock, ’n’ 
Ih walked hyar in the rain, tew. Ef Ih’m 
a machine,” she said dryly, “Ih reckon 
the mo’ you-all’s got o’ my kine, the bet- 
tah yo’ strike ‘Il turn out.” 

She shook her old hand in the air; it 
trembled like a withered leaf at a bare 
branch’s end, 

“Sit daoun!” The girl on her left 
pulled her back by the dress. ‘He-all 
cayn’t talk none fer thisyer gabblin’.” 

The look Euston cast over to the poor 
creature was benignant. 

“You shali not walk to Crompton; I 
will see that Falloner drives you women 
back, 

“I have never led you yet to open dis- 
content,” he continued. “I was loth to 
sanction the Rexington disturbance, but, 
instead of the labourers engendering a 
strike, as a rule, it is forced upon them. 
It takes the place of the instinctively 
lifted hand and arm against a blow. It 
is an attitude of self-defence against the 
raid of capital. But the world doesn’t 
recognise this. Now I counsel a strike 
for Crompton—Janet and the Grismore 
concerns. I have a little money from 
Washington; if I had ten thousand, I 
could agree to win, but even if we are 
certain to march to utter failure we must 
make this gesture of self-defence.—Fal- 
loner, you are in direct communication 
with the Crompton hands—sound them!” 

His eyes wandered to the old spinner, 
whose face was still working with the 
emotion caused by Mrs. Raikes’ story. 

“Th suttinly will lead the Janet women, 
Henry. Ih’ll haul ’em aout from thayre 
‘sides.’ i ge 

He nodded at her. 

“You will—you can; you’re a brave 
woman, and I would to God you were at 
peace before your hearth in your old age! 
How long have you spun in the mills?” 

“Forty. years.” 

Until now the masculine element had 
been silent and laggard, leaving the sen- 
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sations to the women, but here a man who 
had an invalid wife and six children: said: 

“Ef [h’m aout of work fer two weeks 
’n’ more ma wife suttinly will tek sick.” 

The man was a loyal, one-souled fel- 
low, valuable to whatever cause he 
espoused; in respect to Euston’s princi- 
ple, he had taken all his children from the 
mills. 

“I will personally insure the wages of 
any man present to-night during the 
strike,” the chief said. : 

There was a perceptible stir here. The 
men drew themselves together in the rags 
and cotton-covered clothes. They were 
to be protected—there was to be for them 
a chance for manhood, 

“Moreover, I will make a petition for 
more funds, but they are not inexhausti- 
ble. If we have four thousand hands on 
strike (as we should have), the best the 
organisation can promise is bread and 
beans and coffee for the strike’s duration, 
and our point is only—Recognition— 
Only—that when a picked few of us 
present ourselves at the mill-owner’s door 
we shall be received, conferred with, man 
to man—Recognition! Then’—Euston 
leaned forward—‘“then we will ask for 
shorter hours—a working day that will 
permit you to breathe, to rest, to keep 
clean—to read, perhaps; to think, to re- 
main human beings in spite of benumb- 
ing machinery. We will ask for hours 
that will allow the women to stay at home 
before and after their children are born 
¢ time for them to make homes 
for you men ; to constitute a 
domestic life. We will demand the privi- 
lege to give a tithe of time to labour, not 
the sum of our beings, until the heart 
is sick and the head faint; till (as I have 
done!) you stagger up the steps of your 
shanties at night too blind with fatigue, 
too weak with cruel exhatstion to see 
the path. Time for your faculties to 
develop, before your brain is befogged 
and stultified; your ears deafened (as 
mine have been) from the din of wheels, 
the whir of the spindles, the click of the 
looms. Then that a broader 
life than this bounded by four factory 
walls may be yours, that you may see. 
This is the anarchy of which I am ac- 
cused. These are the unreasonable mad- 
man schemes I plead for you—I hope for 
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you! Schools for your children—a spirit 
awakened for yourselves that will force 
you to desire the best for them; to sacri- 
fice yourselves for them as this weaver— 
Fox—does here! There must be laws to 
‘ force you to this, those of you who are 
too blind to see the needs. 

“These things will all be! When? Ah, 
perhaps not in the grasp of all of us 
here. There will be model mills run by 
humane and kindly men; you shall one 
day share fairly in the profits of your toil. 
: .’ Each man and woman felt per- 
sonally addressed. “You will hasten this 
time if you are men and women fit to 
possess the freedom and the rights of 
human beings. Everyone who 
accomplishes an end must have an ideal. 
Effort is useless, heavy as stone, unless 
fired by love. Animate youtselves with 
this thought, and as you bravely respond 
to the courageous and drastic means I 
shall suggest, be alive with a higher 
thought than your own good. The souls 
and futures of your children—make of 
them a mighty reason for your discon- 
tent. Be convinced that you are 
working toward an ultimate, sure success, 
which you pray to live to see.” 

He ceased; and when his voice fell to 
silence, it seemed to the simple souls as 
though heavenly bells, all atune and vocal, 
had stilled. His power over them was 
tremendous ; if need had been, they would 
have followed him—then and there—to 
certain death. 

The three women now reappeared from 
the back-room, and Euston turned to 
speak with the desolate widow. He gave 
her all the money he had. He lived on 
nearly nothing, his expenses being rig- 
idly kept within a sum known to his fel- 
lows. His appearance was their pride; 
the fact that they were represented by a 
gentleman diffused a curious sense of sat- 
isfaction. They knew the details of his 
struggle and victory, and it was to them 
as if it had been their own. In his con- 
trol, his distinction, they saw what they 
might be and attain; the difference of 
breeding and education most of them 
were too ignorant to take into account. 
To them he had risen from their ranks, 
and they burned to follow! As he came 
back now into the room, his face revealed 
great fatigue. The journey from Wash- 


ington, the harangue, a long unbroken 
fast, told; his eyes were glassy. 

Someone had opened the door, and the 
air from without, though scarcely less 
hot, was fresh and sweet, delicious with 
the rain. Overhead the sky was starlit; 
from a distant marsh came the croaking 
of the frogs. 

He wanted the people to go; to leave 
him to rest, to think, to stretch his limbs 
and breathe in solitude. The weight of 
his decision, the responsibility of many 
souls and lives, hung on him. He leaned 
forward from the shoulders, bowed as 
though he carried a burden. 

But everyone had a word to say—a 
shake of the hand to give; it was some 
ten minutes before they cleared the room 
—Mrs. Conrad and the old spinner were 
to drive to Crompton. The strange girl 
had taken off her sun-bonnet, and her 
head, under the light of the electric bulb, 
was unlike any mill girl’s.he had ever 
seen—a beautiful crown of copper-brown 
hair, little strands, loose, curling golden 
at the ends, and clustering around her 
ears and brow. Her tack had been to 
Euston, but, not perceiving him, she 
turned—so that he plainly saw her for 
a brief second. If a smart blow had been 
dealt him it could not have produced a 
more stinging sensation, withal agreeable. 
It was a shock, however; and he at first 
seemed plunged into an ice-cold bath— 
suddenly he felt the ice crack and snap 
with his plunge; then came the hot sweep 
of the reacting blood in revolt. Why, 
this was a dream! a vision! a not-to-be- 
explained hallucination—brought on by 
overstrained nerves and eyes! It was all 
caused by his own visual gift. Such re- 
semblances do not exist! Was it a real 
woman? Or, if he rubbed his eyes, 
would both she and Mrs. Wiggin dis- 
ae 

Falloner, at his side, said: “I have 
pretty well gone through the Janet, 
Henry. With a little help she could be 
organised to the last man.” 

The girl had replaced her sun-bonnet. 

If it were ? Why, then, she 
was a mill-hand still! He grasped Fal- 
loner’s arm. 

“Who is the girl with you and Mrs. 
Wiggin ?” 

Falloner, guilty and anxious, said: 
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“It’s a frien’ of mine, just a gyrl from 
Rexington.” 

“Where does she work?” 

“To th’ Ralings Mills.” 

“What is her name?” 

“Matty,” fabricated Falloner quickly. 

They were now the last inmates of the 
room, and Euston and Falloner came over 
to join Mrs. Wiggin and her companion, 
who stood already at the open door. 

“You have a clear night to go back to 
Rexington,” said Euston, “but it will be 
wet underfoot.” 

Down in the slushy meadow, at a con- 
siderable distance, the outline of the rock- 
away could be distinguished. All four 
were outside the door, and Failoner, to 
anticipate whatever curiosity the vehicle 
might occasion, explained: 

“| jest driv’ ’em over, it was so po’ful 
rainy.” 

Euston, saying he would go along a 
step with them, fell by the newcomer’s 
side; a little behind, Mrs. Wiggin and 
Falloner chose their way through the 
morass of rain-soaked grass. 

Now, Amanda .. . face to face— 
nay, rather side by side—with Henry 
Euston after all these years, the wet 
meadow-lands around you, in the distance 
the clicking looms of Carson’s City Mills, 
overhead the eternal stars, what will you 
say! Or does your heart beat so against 
the cotton of your common frock that you 
cannot speak ! 

* * * *x * 
“Mr. Falloner tells me that you are 


. working in the Ralings Mills. Like the 


rest, then, you, too, have gone back to 
work ?” 

She nodded and murmured what he 
took to be, “Yes, suh.” 

“The failure of the Ralings strike was 
a bitter blow to you all; but we are sure 
to win, and soon! The fact that you 
have taken the trouble to come all the 
way out here to-night indicates you are 
willing to work with us?” 

Before she could reply Falloner and 
Mrs. Wiggin turned round to them ; they 
were near the rockaway. 

“IT must say good-night.” Euston ex- 
tended his hand; the stranger put into it 
one as cold as ice. 

“Good-night ; thank you for coming.” 

And she threw her head back a little; 
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he saw her face again—not plainly 
enough for his interest and curiosity— 
pale as a lily, with eyes like stars, the 
features not clear in the starlight. But, 
as though she feared he might speak, 
as, indeed, his lips seemed parted to do, 
she drew her hand quickly away, and hur- 
ried after the others. Euston remained 
motionless, staring at the figures of Fal- 
loner, Mrs. Wiggin, and a man who 
hastily bundled the women into the car- 
riage, and sprang in himself. 

When the driver turned the horse’s 
head Rexingtonwards, Euston retraced 
his steps across the soggy meadow back 
to his house, which waited for him with 
the door still wide to the night. 





CHAPTER VII. 


All that she had heard from the lips 
of Heriry Euston, the antagonism the 
daily contact with Grismore awakened, 
determined Amanda to leave the detested 
atmosphere of Rexington and go to some 
neutral place to make herself a factor in 
Euston’s schemes, reveal herself and aid 
him in as far as she might. 

With no clear plan for her first step, 
but eager to be gone from this house, she 
went to Grismore’s study to break to him 
the news of her decision to leave. As she 
came in—unexpected and welcome—he 
greeted her with delight. 

“Well! This isa pleasant surprise! I 
thought you had gone to bed long ago.” 

Perhaps at no time in her life had she 
felt as ill at ease as at this very moment. 
She had dealt with a variety of tempera- 
ments with tact and cleverness. She had 
been exposed to actual danger in her 
youth. Here she felt dangerously impo- 
tent. There was no meeting between the 
gross sensualist and herself; no neutral 
plane on which she might summon to her 
the kindly soul of a man who would re- 
spond to ideas of justice and humanity. 
She was afraid of him. She had not 
realised, during the week of his absence, 
how distinct his individuality was, nor, in 
her interest in the mills, her concentra- 
tion on Euston’s life, had she in truth 
considered him as a person at all. Now 
she must do so, and here he was, his 
eyes lighting with a sentiment all too 
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horrible, his face more antipathetic than 
ever under its guise of affection. 

“T didn’t wait up to give you a sur- 
prise.” Her voice was as cold as she 
could command it to be. “I stayed to say 
that I’m going to-morrow.” 

His hands on his knees, in their usual 
outspread position, relaxed. 

“Going to-morrow!” he repeated in a 
totally changed tone. “Where to, pray?” 

“That,” she said, and drew a breath of 
relief, “I don’t know yet.” 

For a second neither spoke. With the 
habit of adjusting his mind to difficul- 
ties, he prepared his attack. 

“I didn’t take in that I’ve been such a 
poor host. I’m brusque, I know—a 
rough-and-ready sort of chap—but I con- 
fess I don’t quite see what I’ve done so 
monstrous that I am driving @ guest out 
of my house without word or warning.” 

His tone was a complete change from 
the habitual arrogant swagger she so de- 
tested and shrank from. He spoke with 
dignity and sincerity, and she had no im- 
mediate reply ready. What was there to 
say? 

“You have been, on the contrary, very 
kind indeed; it is J who am impossible! 
I begin to discover I should be rude 
again. Our ways of thinking are so dif- 
ferent.” 

He broke in sharply. 

“Well, that’s not so strange! You’re a 
young woman who has struck the luck to 
inherit what is a very pretty sum of 
money. I’m a hard-working, self-made 
man. I’ve had to sweat like a nigger for 
every cent I’ve got. If I seem to you 
a hard, cruel master, there’s no reason 
why I shouldn’t improve—is there?” 

She shook her head. 

“It’s not for me to criticise you.” 

He had cleverly disarmed her. A hot 
protest from him would have greatly 
aided her flight, but this meek attitude 
was difficult to affront; he had never 
appeared so nearly attractive. 

“T don’t see why you shouldn’t criti- 
cise me,” he said quietly. “I’m ready to 
listen, to learn as well, and your heart is 
honestly engaged in the work you’ve been 
at over in Crompton. Why, it seems to 
me it’s worth a little effort to discuss 
ways and means. See what you could do 
for those four thousand souls under my 


jurisdiction!” He watched her with a 
cunning of which she was unconscious. 
“Not,” he parenthesised, “that I pretend 
to say I’m all wrong, and you’re right. 
But I say, if I’m a barbarian in my rela- 
tions with my mill-hands, I’m willing to 
consult with you, and to see your side, 
and improve my methods.” 

He was willing to do more than this— 
he was ready at that moment to make her 
his wife; but he knew that if he evinced 
one shade of personal interest in her now, 
his cause was hopeless henceforth. His 
hands were cold with excitement, and, in 
spite of the brandy, his florid colour had 
faded; only his nose remained red and 
somewhat swollen ; the veins palpitated in 
it. 

Amanda refrained from Idoking at him 
as much as possible. 

“I promised Mrs. Morgan’—pur- 
posely using her adopted mother’s as- 
sumed name—‘“to come back to Rexing- 
ton to see you—to tell you, as I have, of 
her life and death, to fetch you her par- 
don. And when I had done this I spoke 
to you then, in her name, of certain quali- 
ties which she possessed—qualities it is 
good to have—I spoke to you of certain 
mercies to be done. You were not. moved 
then to hear me—why should you be 
now ?” 

The reference to his wife irritated him 
at this juncture; it served to chafe the 
smoothness of his mood. He said, with a 
brusque gesture: 

“Come! If I wasn’t affected then by 
what you said—if I’ve never been decent 
in my life, that’s neither here nor there. 
I’m giving you a chance that the philan- 
thropist idiots and the Labour people 
would sell their souls for. If you care 
to visit here a little longer, a little longer” 
—he looked at her from under his eye- 
lids. Her eyes were straight before her ; 
the light from the lamp danced in the 
silver roses on her bodice—“why, I'll put 
the reins in your hands” (here she did 
look at him quickly, and exclaimed 
“Oh!”). “If you don’t ruin me,” he 
mitigated, “you can have things pretty 
much your own way.” 

Just how completely she took him at 
his word he did not care; his point once 
gained, he could temporise, delay, circum- 
vent. 
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Euston flashed to her mind—“Do as 
she liked . . . !” She raised the book 
she held, and pressed it to ‘her heart. 
Grismore put out one hand as if to ward 
off the flood of benefits already threaten- 
ing to pour over from a horn of revolu- 
tion. “So long as you don’t ruin me!’ 
The millennium that even with half his 
permission she might herald to those 
bound slaves blinded her! She could pre- 
vent the strike; she could secure Euston 
from the danger of his enterprise! 

“You mean to tell me that if I will 
consent to remain here a little longer you 
will give me free sweep with the mills?” 

And before he could ratify or 
hedge she was struck by the expression 
of his face. “Why,” she asked 
in an altered voice—“why do you do 
this?” 

She had risen, and was making her 
way toward the door as if to run from the 
stifling atmosphere, and murmured, “No, 
no; I must go from here to-morrow !” 

But Grismore had sprung up as well, 
and was before her at the door, his hand 
on the knob. 

“By ! you shan’t go! Not like 
this! I’ve done nothing to make you 
scorn me, Amanda. What have I done 
or said that you treat me like the dirt 
under your feet? I’ve just made you the 
biggest offer a man could make; I put 
the biggest interest of my life in your 
hands.” 

“T have no right to it—no desire to 
have!” 

“Never mind that. I ask nothing in 
return. Stay two weeks,” he urged, “and 
don’t shake the dust of my house off like 
this. I swear to you I won’t offend you 
by word or deed—I swear.” 

She wavered. The scene at the moors 
the night before came vividly to her mind. 
By his proposition he placed the fate of 
the miserable cotton-spinners in her 
hands. What was she that she should 
not sacrifice her tastes, her inclinations, 
her prejudices, her principles almost, if 
she might even ever so little lighten that 
vast burden? Two weeks! 

“It is a bargain.” She tried to say it 
lightly and to look at him with less 
loathing. “I stay two weeks, and I am 
mistress of the mills!” 

In sheer triumph and overwhelming 
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satisfaction, he seized her hand, but let 
it fall at once, murmuring an apology. 

“Will you open the door for me? 
Good-night.” 

And she slipped out so swiftly and dis- 
appeared so rapidly that he feared his 
uncontrolled touch of her had lost her to 
him, and that the morning would find her 
gone. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In the past twelve years Euston had 
seen the traditional grain of mustard-seed 
fulfil its promise. 

From an uncouth little band, a hand- 
ful of men gathered at old Ireton— 
power had gone forth to be felt through- 
out the entire Southern cotton belt. In 
18— the first strike organised by Euston 
secured an hour’s reduction on the day’s 
work. Thereafter an altogether miracu- 
lous success met him wherever he went; 
his relations with toiling humanity—the 
confidence of his chiefs—the conscious- 
ness of power, created for him a certain 
happiness entirely based on unselfish de- 
votion to an ideal cause. Peace was a 
natural enough reward to Euston, for he 
was a conqueror, and the sense of victory 
had not been disturbed until the last meet- 
ing on the moors. 

He avoided Rexington ; its associations 
were painful to him. The greater part of 
the years had been passed in the districts 
of Alabama, Georgia, and in the North, 
where he had gone directly from old Ire- 
ton. He had put himself in touch with 
Labour chiefs and philanthropists, be- 
come a student of the social questions of 
the times, an active agitator—‘“of discon- 
tent,” his enemies said; “an awakener of 
souls,” he chose to believe. 

After the events in Penvallon, a dele- 
gation from Ralings Mills in Rexington 
sought Euston out, and he reluctantly ac- 
ceded to their demand for organisation. 
But once in Rexington, despite its dis- 
agreeable, sad, and haunting memories, 
he decided it must be his definite place, 
after all! it was the thick of the combat— 
the vortex of opposition—and the vortex 
of need. 

Here Mr. Grismore represented joint 
interests of the richest Northern cotton 
capitalists. Regarding this man Euston 
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had a superstitious feeling. He had 
never seen him since the hour Grismore 
had insultingly driven him, a drunkard, 
from his employ. Euston believed they 
would some day come face to face over 
a vital issue. 

The strike at Ralings was an absolute 
failure. Euston’s chagrin in this instance 
had been overwhelmed by his pity and 
sympathy for his wretched disciples. He 
~ had been obliged to observe two thousand 
men and women at the time of direst need 
and in the fatal mental state of inertia 
combined with despair. The gentle, do- 
cile character of these operatives was par- 
ticularly touching ; their obedience to him, 
their blind adoration, made him at times 
feel a criminal as he looked from their 
wasted forms to the silent mill, and knew 
that it required only a nod of acquiescence 
from him to send them all back to their 
looms. 

This strike—a hasty one—forced upon 
him against his judgment, proved, how- 
ever, that the situation at Rexington was 
ripening fast. These people were less 
naive than the hill-folks of Penvallon and 
Ireton. They were more close to citizen- 
ship, living as they did in one of the 
largest towns in the South; in constant 
touch with daily events. They chafed in 
their bonds, longing for a leader, and 
they embraced Euston’s theories with an 
ardour that inflamed him too quickly. 
Unfortunately, he had been unable to 
reach them all, and they had prematurely 
rushed to meet Grismore’s bulldog ob- 
stinacy, only to realise the limitation of 
their funds and their impotence. 

Euston’s command to capitulate came 
none too soon. Grismore, in event of 
their holding on against him for a longer 
time, had determined on a “lock-out,” 
which, if carried into effect would have 
starved the exhausted creatures like vic- 
tims of a plague. Close upon this the 
purchase of Penvallon came with balm. 

A Northern manufacturer stopping at 
the Rexington Hotel begged Euston to 
meet him there for a private interview. 
It was none other than William Ireton, 
proprietor of the Ireton concern, the rich 
son of a richer father. He talked several 
hours en téte-d-téte with the Labour agi- 
tator. 

In the lobby of the hotel, at the close 


of the interview, Ireton paused, and said: 
“You don’t connect me with your past at 
all—Mr. Euston ?” 

Euston confessed—no! There was so 
little of his past he cared to connect with 
his present that he would not 
lose this pleasant memory! What did 
Ireton mean? 

“You were at Harvard in 18—; I re- 
member you with pleasure, although you 
repulsed my friendship, and if I am out 
of sympathy with your theories, I can’t 
ever be entirely antagonistic to you.” 

In closing their conversation, he said: 
“Tf I can purchase Penvallon, I will. You 
may organise there on one condition, be- 
fore you incite my people to revolt give 
yourself the trouble of coming first to me. 
There is a great deal of talk about arbi- 
tration. It seems to me that mutual 
understanding between employer and em- 
ployés is not a bad beginning.” 

Ireton argued that things forbidden 
possess temptations quite likely to disap- 
pear when the fiat is withdrawn. He be- 
lieved that his “hands,” freely permitted 
to organise, assured, moreover, of confi- 
dent access to himself—would find the 
spirit of discontent nipped in the bud. 
Euston accepted his suggestion. 

Euston saw him leave the hotel— 
young, respected, wealthy, an able em- 
ployer, a representative of one of the 
strongest types of the country. His 
honourable position from his birth had 
been assured. As he watched him going 
briskly out into the afternoon sun, he 
thought to himself: “This I might have 
been if I had had a father to educate, to 
care for me! if I had not been summarily 
flung into the very face of adversity—a 
challenge, as it were, for Fate and cir- 
cumstances to do their worst!” 

* * * * * 

Although Labour questions and benefi- 
cent schemes absorbed Euston, he won- 
dered very continually who the woman 
could be that Falloner had brought to his 
meeting. 

What use, if it were Amanda, to see 
her or renew relations? If she appeared 
upon his present, it would be to tax him 
with the desertion of her sister, as she had 
done twelve years before, in the Rexing- 
ton gaol. Euston recalled the scene per- 
fectly, and the little accusing face, the 
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pretty hair filled with burrs. He had 
taken a yellow leaf from the tangles; he 
had kept it a long time. Memorably that 
day Amanda had first appealed to him; 
it had not required more than a week to 
disillusion him with the degraded nature 
of the girl he so rashly wedded. Viewed 
in the calm of his later years, it was the 
direst folly of a desperate, half-sane 
youth. 

The feelings which Amanda had later 
awakened in him were of quite another 
quality. Gratitude, admiration for her 
strong, unselfish character, the tribute she 
forced all people to pay her of respect— 
followed in his case—in an easy sequence 
by gentler sentiments. It was not until 
weeks later, when they had lived together 
in the same house, worked in the same 
mills, that he realised how absorbed he 
had grown in the little sister of his wife. 
He had thought of her as a little girl, and 
he woke one day to the knowledge that 
she was a woman. The talk at the scaf- 
folding in Crompton village, when with 
his farewell sight of her came the knowl- 
edge that it was Amanda he had so pas- 
sionately embraced in the cabin of the 
backwoods! vividly impressed him, and 
the pulse of it had taken long to wear 
away. It was this remembrance, in its 
natural fever, in its fatal force of animal 
passion, that returned to him now when 
he found himself alone with his problems 
in the little house on the moors. If this 
were Amanda Henchley, as far as he 
could tell in that brief sight of her, she 
had developed into a very unusual wo- 
man. If it were Amanda, he would 
avoid her for every reason in the world, 
and if it were not Amanda, he did not care 
to see her again. After having thus de- 
cided, he set himself to plan out the in- 
tended strike, which should have for its 
first modest plea the demand for recog- 
nition from the manufacturers. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A little out of the disorderly ugliness 
of Rexington is the one beauty the 
town possesses—a church dating back 
into the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is surrounded by a cemetery, 


where, under magnificent oaks and lin- 





dens, the tombs of the city’s forefathers 
crumble and decay, the lines in quaint 
English half effaced by the fingers of the 
moss. Vines and myrtle run luxuriously 
over the grey tablets and over the church 
itself, its soft pink granite warmed by the 
genial climate and the mellowing years. 

The coolness of the enclosure and the 
shade of the trees made in the late after- 
noon an especially attractive place for a 
tired man to withdraw to seek rest anc 
refreshment. Euston, returning from 
Penvallon Mills toward six o’clock, saw 
the church, dim and inviting, and wan- 
dered back, intending to stroll through 
the gardens, and rest beneath the heavy 
shades of the trees. The day had been 
exhausting, but its close promised cool- 
ness and relief. The copper sky clouded a 
little, and a wind stirred heavy with the 
scent of jasmine and lily growing in 
abundance in the enclosure. Euston 
opened the rusty gate and went in, glad to 
see he was alone, and master of the place 
and time. The door of the church was 
wide open, and within he could see the 
cool darkness of the aisles and naves. 
The sound of the organ, low and vibrat- 
ing, told him_his solitude was not un- 
broken, and rather than come face to face 
with some unfriendliness, as he was too 
often likely to do, he went across the 
grassy lawns to the opposite side of the 
curfew under a giant oak. There in its 
profound shadow he took off his hat, 
stood with uplifted head, thoroughly en- 
joying the sweetness of the delicious air. 
The soft melancholy undertone of the 
music reached him here. Someone was 
playing pianissimo an evening hymn, and 
it contributed delightfully to Euston’s 
mood. 

After a little the music ceased, and he 
could hear within a man and a woman 
talking together. They were coming out 
of the church, and Euston was in full 
sight of the open door. 

Mr. Ware, the little clergyman of Gris- 
more’s mill, came out first. By his side 
was a woman in white dress, white hat, 
a blue scarf round her waist. Drawing 
on her gloves, she stood a few moments 
talking to the clergyman. 

Suddenly she turned and saw Euston 
standing bareheaded under the trees. 
Without explaining to the clergyman, she 
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left him abruptly, and came directly on- 
ward toward Euston, traversing the green 
very quickly, then slackening her pace. 

He gazed at her in bewildering sur- 
prise not for long—not for long! She 
put out her hand to him, smiling deli- 
ciously, and, before she had spoken a 
word, he knew it all in a flash. 

In a voice full of sweetness and emo- 
tion, she said: 

“Don’t you know me?—don’t you re- 
member me? I am Amanda.” 





And this had been their meeting. 
Overcome by its suddenness, embarrassed 
and constrained, the woman, more quickly 
at ease than the man, had spoken a few 
indifferent words. With hearts full of 
wonder and delight at having found one 
another again in the waste of life— 
changed—yet still unchanged, they stood 
for a space too short, and looked into 
each other’s eyes. 


In his house the same night Euston 
walked to and fro, a man in a waking 
dream. It was then a thousand years 
since that morning—since, in a composed 
frame of mind, he had harangued a little 
band of'men and women in Penvallon, 
and then gone forth to his various duties 
and absorbing interests? Well, so they 
were, so they had been! Did they not 
touch most vital questions at issue all 
over the modern world? In this moment 
of excitement they seemed toy shapes 
compared with a living, breathing body. 
They hung in clusters of ashen fruit— 
white, pale—beside the tense centre of a 
flame. 

Euston’s life might be divided into 
definite parts. For sensations, which 
touch not alone the senses, but the soul, 
mark the real epochs in the history of 
men and women. When he discovered at 
the hour of his mother’s death his illegiti- 
macy, his regeneration on the night of 
the meeting at old Penvallon, now a 
third! At first he gave himself up to 
the heavenly realisation the afternoon had 
been. Amanda Henchley, connected with 
an evil past, was a beautiful woman—ten- 
der, humane—with a spirit as high as her 
brow was white, with a tenderness as 
deep as those profound, serious eyes. She 
had remembered him all these years when 
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she might well have forgotten him with 
proper disgust! Not alone had she re- 
membered him,—but she had sought him 
out to renew their relationship. True, she 
had not found him where she had left 
him! . . . She was in an atmos- 
phere at present antagonistic to Euston, 
but she had taken pains to express to him, 
in words whose beauty he could never 
forget—her sympathy. What had she 
said ? 

‘“T have read your speeches. I have no 
words to say how great I think you have 
become. I assure you, the night I heard 
you speak, I was nothing but Amanda 
Henchley again—a mill girl—palpitating 
with my people’s wrongs, echoing from 
my heart all you pled for.” 

She had asked him no question; not 
one word had taken either of them back 
into the past. Now, as he thought of her, 
he saw that he would like better than 
anything else to tell her of every step of 
his way. 

They had only been together a few mo- 
ments. Mr. Ware drove up for her far 
too soon, and she had left Euston with a 
good-bye and a promise to find means to 
see him again. . Deep as was her 
sympathy in all he had done, sincere as 
was her confidence, she disapproved of 
his proposed strike at the Grismore Mills ; 
she begged him to wait ten days—for 
what reason? 

Oh, she would show him soon! She 

would prove to him that she was more his 
friend than Grismore’s; she begged a 
certain trust in her! She had heard Mr. 
Ireton of Penvallon the night before at 
dinner speak so admiringly of Euston. 
Had he not given Euston n= cg 
without the necessity of a strike? 
If in ten days Mr. Grismore did not ex- 
tend this same reasonable courtesy, she 
would withdraw her demand, then Euston 
should strike as he saw fit. Give her this 
time! 

But when he left her he had time to 
wonder, with something like jealousy, 
what she could do with Grismore that 
would make him grant a concession Eus- 
ton believed nothing in the world could 
wring from him but force? He regretted 
that he had concealed this. He longed to 
see her again, to prove to her that the time 
was ready for the instrrection. He 
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longed to see her again—in fact, this 
alone was reason enough! 


CHAPTER X. 


Justus Ware would perhaps have 
known as little and as much of life at one 
time as another had the advent of Aman- 
da not traversed his horoscope. 

Educated at Oxford, the son of a rit- 
ualist dean, he had come to the States in 
the position of tutor to a Manchester cot- 
ton-merchant’s son. On their way to 
Florida, the young men made a tour of 
inspection through the largest mill con- 
cerns. Ware, impressed, not by the 
squalid misery he saw, but by the spirit- 
ual darkness, took a sudden resolution, 
and after accompanying his pupil to Eng- 
land, himself returned to America as 
missionary priest. Alabama and Georgia 
had been pretty thoroughly traversed by 
him when he first appeared at Lily Bud 
Euston’s door twelve years ago, and was 
forthwith the means of Euston’s emigra- 
tion to the old Ireton Mills. 

As a young priest he had taken the 
vows of celibacy, and of late those prom- 
ises, so sacred and expedient, had become 
chafing bonds. From the hour he was 
conscious of Amanda, as an adorable wo- 
man, began for Justus Ware the real 
suffering and struggle of his life. He 
would have as soon contemplated suicide 
as the breaking of his vows, and after a 
little he perceived the breaking of vows 
would avail him nothing, for in Amanda’s 
eyes he was exactly what he had schooled 
himself to express—a spiritual essence, a 
symbol, a priest, nothing more! 

These things in his case were not to 
be cast out by prayer and fasting; the 
animalism of the flesh needed sterner re- 
proof. He relegated himself to the Mid- 
dle Ages, and used the scourge. In his 
little room of Crompton Parsonage cruel 
blows fell on his body. Amanda was far 
from imagining that the timid man had 
shed his blood because of her too earthly 
beauty and his vows. 

In order to put temptation from him he 
renounced his parish in Crompton and as- 
sumed a charge in Ireton’s Mills at Pen- 
vallon. That there was an opening he 


took as Divine ordering—in this separa- 
tion he would cure his disease, he made 
no doubt. 


CHAPTER XI. 


At the end of her first week Amanda 
felt she had compressed a lifetime into 
the embrace of seven days. 

Much of it she had spent téte-d-téte 
with her host, papers and plans between 
them. On her part a confused whirl of 
philanthropic ideas made toward the im- 
possible millennium to the enthusiast who 
would alter the face of the industrial 
world by a few reforms. But Grismore’s 
well-ordered thinking machine compre- 
hended the whole situation, and that pres- 
ent conditions will continue as long as in- 
dustrial supply and demand employ flesh 
and blood instead of mechanism. He 
knew labour and capital to be inherent 
enemies, whilst as indispensable to each 
other, as close-knit, as the Siamese twins. 
Grismore clung to his clause, “‘So long as 
you don’t ruin me” ; and with contracts to 
deliver, bewildering amounts of cloth to 
bewilderingly many countries with com- 
petition hard on his heels, he forced her 
common-sense to temporise even as she 
projected and planned. Eight hours a 
day! How impossible the time seemed 
with Grismore before her! Share in 
profits! What a film-like theory to pro- 
pose for the backwoods cotton-mill hand! 
She was fain to content herself with what, 
in slow sequence, she could evolve from 
the most crying needs. Although her 
host refused nothing, he made her by his 
subtlety demand almost nothing! until 
she felt that only a revolution could free 
these white slaves. 

Besides her friendly liking and respect 
for Mr. Ware, he was invaluable to her 
in furthering her plans for seeing Eus- 
ton. She had been able to contrive for 
just one interview, exciting and unsatis- 
factory. The tremendous point at issue, 
“What shall I urge upon Mr. Grismore? 
What can I do for the mills?” became no 
longer a simple question when she stood 
face to face with this man, who, despite 
the change in both their fortunes, was un- 
alterably linked to her life. 

Euston himself, prevented by his prom- 
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ise to her from active agitation in the 
matter of his cause, had thought of noth- 
ing but Amanda during the week’s time. 
What was she doing at Jacob Grismore’s 
house? 

No sooner did Euston meet Amanda 
for the hurried few moments Ware had 
arranged for them, than he outright put 
the question that had been in his mind 
tirelessly reiterating itself. 

“You asked me to delay aggressive ac- 
tions; I have done what you wished, be- 
cause Grismore is to give us recognition. 
Now why does he swddenly accede to a 
concession he has sworn to refuse? What 
means has worked the miracle?” 

They were walking side by side at the 
foot of the main street. They had taken 
an open road leading along te the river 
bank. Amanda was ostensibly absent on 
a visit to a poor woman in Rexington. 
At a little distance Mr. Ware kept watch 
of the two figures. 

Amanda realised that the memory of 
this man had been the intensest thing in 
these intervening years, and if she had in 
absence idealised him, the ideal was short 
of the strong reality! She said slowly, 
choosing her words: 

“T seem to have a civilising effect upon 
Mr. Grismore. One does not always 
recognise facts in one’s environment— 
it needs sometimes an outsider to present 
them.” 

Euston interrupted her. 

“A woman can have but one real in- 
fluence on a man! any other sensation is 
incapable of compelling a man to do what 
he doesn’t want. . 

In dread lest he should pursue the sub- 
ject, she said: “I came to Rexington to 
fetch him a message from Mrs. Morgan. 
I have stayed longer than I wished, hop- 
ing to be of some good. Don’t you think 
that under the very roof with the man 
who controls the lives of my people—I 
can, perhaps, have some influence. . . .?” 

And Euston, knowing he had no right 
to question or forbid, said simply : 

“It is, of course, not my affair. You 
know I despise the man—I hate to have 
you in his atmosphere; but you have 
asked me to wait until you bring some 
powerful issue—I have promised.” 

No doubt she was to marry Mr. Gris- 
more. Unable to endure the thought of 


her in such relationship, he stopped short 
in his walk as though the interview were 
at an end, 

His manner was such that Amanda was 
frozen. He had gone far from her in 
these years! The fact that she was to 
return thus unstrengthened to that house 
—and to Grismore’s detestable presence 
sickened her. 

She said flashing: “I leave Mr. Gris- 
more’s in another week, then I shall be 
quite free.” 

Her expression was unfortunate. 
ton caught it. 

“Free? From what?” 

“Free,” she answered quickly, with 
feeling unmistakably real, “from the con- 
tact of a man whose character I abhor. 
But how callous you would think me— 
how hard-hearted I should be—if I came 
back here indifferent to all I see and 
know! To help the cotton-spinners you 
have given your life. Is it too much for 
me to give a fortnight for their sakes?” 

He felt reproved. 

“But you say such strange things,” he 
interrupted irritably. “The limit of 
time—why two weeks? And if it is a 
bargain, as it sounds, what are its condi- 
tions?” He stopped; he had no right to 
thus rush on into her life. 

Her knowledge of Mr. Grismore’s sen- 
timent embarrassed her here; she could 
not speak frankly, and he was conscious 
of it. 

“I put a limit on my stay because I 
have other plans. I shall perhaps go to 
Ireton to work there; I have wondered 
whether I could go into the mills as an 
operative.” 

Euston smiled, despite his strange hu- 
mour. 

“You—a mill hand again!” 

“I don’t know what will be best. I 
want to talk with you: you will advise 
me.” 

“Why do you choose Ireton?” And 
even as he said the name, its owner 
came vividly to his mind. Ah, rich manu- 
facturer! In an instant with one of those 
remarkably dull visions passion is famous 
for—he saw a romance. “Oh, yes,” he 
exclaimed, then hurried. “It is a splen- 
did mill, and Ireton is a splendid fellow ; 
there will be no better adviser than Ire- 
ton himself.” He put out his hand as 
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though in good-bye. “I must go, Aman- 
da, and it is unwise for you to come here 
like this, you know, you must not, for all 
reasons.” ° 

She was hurt, she was suffering under 
his unexpressed suspicions, which she 
could not understand. 

“You mistrust me.” She coloured 
deeply. “I don’t know why you should; 
perhaps you even distrust my motives.” 
Her eyes actually filled with tears. “What 
can I do to prove my good faith, Henry?” 

He made no answer, and the river at 
their side in the silence spoke madly for 
them. For the man its voice of tempest 
was a fitting expression. Never in his life 
had he seen the like of this fair, lovely 
woman, whose life was so strangely 
linked to his. Even in this distance, in 
the relationship by a tie that forbade a 
nearer, she seemed to him to be his. 

“The river is quite mad to-night,” he 
said, and his voice was gentle. “It is 
higher at this season than in fifteen years ; 
that was before we knew each other.” 

She exclaimed, wide of his remark: 
“Do you mean you won't let me work 
with you, Henry?” 

“T mean,’—his voice was slow, very 
slow, for the rein of control held it now 
tense—‘I mean you ought not to be here 
at all. How can you work with me? I 
am an outcast—a marked man.” He was 
about to say, “And how can you remain 
when you are at Mr. Grismore’s?” but he 
refrained. 

Mr. Ware was slowly coming toward 
them. 

“A woman has a right to devote her- 
self to philanthropic work,” Amanda hur- 
ried. “I am seriously determined. You 
shall see! You think fortune has altered 
me; you think me proud and spoiled, no 
doubt. You shall see. If you won’t help 
me to help them, I shall work alone.” As 
he still made no response, she repeated 
softly, “You think me then so changed, 
Henry ?” 

“Yes,” he exclaimed brusquely, “you 
are, thank God!” 

“Ah, then, for that very reason,” she 
said triumphantly, “if you think fortune 
has saved me, as I see you do, body and 
soul, shall I not do what I can to help 
them?” 

Her voice was soft with the birthright 


of all Southern voices. It had a swing 
and sway ; it made him think of the wind 
in the trees, the summer wind. He could 
listen to it for ever as it pleaded at his 
side. 

Mr. Ware joined them; he spoke to 
Euston with great courtesy and friendli- 
ness, but Euston saw them go away to- 
gether with a feeling of anger and im- 
potence such as he had never known. 

He turned from them to continue alone 
his walk along the Bye. How much he 
had crushed down and out! It is said 
that men do not eradicate hereditary pas- 
sions. In his case it had looked as though 
there were glorious exceptions to that 
rule! It was twelve years since he had 
tasted a drop of liquor. Up to the pres- 
ent he had been absorbed, amalgamated 
with the people and their cause. But the 
inertia of the past days, when his proj- 
ects were all held in abeyance because of 
his promise to Amanda, argued ill for 
him. He was fatigued, overstrained, 
restless, nervous, his mind at loose ends. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Mr. Ware sought Amanda at Mr. 
Grismore’s house, and found her sewing 
in the library, to which he was given in- 
stant admittance. 

“Euston writes me that he must go 
through the Crompton Mills. He says 
the people are disaffected, and it is im- 
portant he should show himself among 
them. You see, he puts himself in my 
power, and in.my hands.” Ware took a 
letter from his pocket, and turned it over ; 
he was troubled. 

She put out her hand for the letter with 
eagerness. 

“You won’t refuse him, Mr. Ware?” 

“IT am Mr. Grismore’s servant,” he said 
simply, “and I should consider such a 
thing a shocking piece of treachery.” 

She opened the letter and read it, her 
face showing marked excitement. 

“You are quite right. It would be dis- 
honourable. You have already been 
patient with us.” (Us! She linked her- 
self completely with the antagonists.) 
“In fact, this letter is not for you; it is 
for me; I can tell by the wording. Mr. 
Euston knows I will find means to do 
this for him.” 
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Ware shook his head. 

“Hardly. He has supposed from my 
appearing with you now several times 
that I am friendly to the Union. Euston 
would not apply to a woman like you to 
aid him in a dangerous scheme.” 

Ware was accustomed to her enthusi- 
asms. A new plan, a point gained, a 
step advanced, threw her lively, respon- 
sive nature into an agitation agreeable 
to watch. The quick colour that dyed 
her fairness like a rose, the darkening 
of her eyes till their blue-grey hue was 
black—all were familiar to him. She was 
now most keen and alive. 

“Is it dangerous, then?” 

“Eminently ; if Mr. Grismore knew of 
his presence on his ground his life would 
be cheap.” 

She drew her brows together, and 
Ware said: 

“He must not be permitted to come 
here.” 

She was silent for a moment, then 
said appealingly: “You will, out of 
friendship for me, remain neutral ? 

Mr. Ware, you will not oppose me?” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T shall take him through Crompton to- 
night myself 7 

“Oh, you are mad,” he exclaimed. “I 
certainly shall, and do, oppose!” 

She smiled. 

“No, I am quite sane, as you will see.” 

“He will be recognised.” 

“I think not. Last week it would have 
been impossible. As it chances, every 
overseer is new in Crompton since yes- 
terday. And as for the hands, he has 
nothing to’ fear there. Moreover”—she 
clasped her hands, the letter in them— 
“don’t you see it is the only thing to do? 
With me, going through Crompton as my 
guest, he will be quite safe. Mr. Gris- 
more dines in and will not be 
back until nearly morning. It all falls 
wonderfully well,” she said with enthusi- 
asm, “and I am so glad I can serve him.” 

As Ware remained discouragingly si- 
lent, she added: “It will be useless to try 
to dissuade me. You see what he says 
—if you cannot aid him, he will go 
through unaided. You do not know 
Euston. .’ And when the words 
were out she realised they said a great 
deal! But she was considering the let- 
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ter, her eyes following every line with the 
deepest interest. 

“He writes well’”—her voice had an ac- 
cent of pride—‘a clever hand, too; don’t 
you think so, Mr. Ware?” It was the 
first writing of Euston’s she had ever 
seen. But her former remark implied too 
much for Mr, Ware to let it pass. 

“You say that I do not know Euston, 
and you spoke as if you did, but it is 
quite impossible. What do you know, 
Miss Morgan?” 

When Ware came in Amanda had been 
sewing a little print dress for a child. 
She now went on with her work for a 
few seconds without speaking, then she 
said : 

“Mr. Ware, I have long thought I 
should like to tell you something. You 
will respect my confidence. It will help 
you to understand me, and to better aid 
me one day when I may need you.” 

She need him! His face glowed. 

“You may count on me.” 

“I do.” 

She drew a deep breath, dropped her 
work in her lap, her hands on it, and 
turned for a moment away, looking out of 
the window to the garden. 

“I don’t know whether or not you have 
heard any rumour about me or my life, 
but I am of the people. I was born 
a white-trash child in a cabin in the back- 
woods. Later I was a -cotton-mill hand 
—over there, in Crompton.” 

She bit her lips. The reality of it, the 
great difference of it all, was a marvel to 
her even now. For a moment she passed 
her hands across her eyes as though to 
hold the scenes until she could depict 
them. 

“I have spun from dawn to night, from 
night till dawn. I have gone nearly 
naked, shivering in the winter and burned 
in the summer. I have been hungry and 
tired, and bowed with toil. I am part of 
this fabric, of the warp and woof. I am 
the fibre of these creatures you have seen 
me weep over. Fate, or God, as you like, 
has seen fit to ransom me.” 

The priest was marvelling at her 
beauty, enhanced as it was by her emo- 
tion. Her lips were scarlet, like berries 
in the snow, her eyes humid. 

“I knew Henry Euston then,” she con- 
tinued, “when I was a little spinner and 



































































he was a weaver at the old looms Mr. 
Grismore has so greatly improved. I 
knew Henry Euston, and “nae 

Ware interrupted excitedly: “How 
marvellously strange! I knew him then, 
too! I knew his wife ; her name was 
Lily Bud. 

“She is my sister,” said Amanda. 

Then in a flash Ware recalled his visit 
to Crompton, and his first knowledge of 
the Eustons. He seemed to hear again 
the drawl of the coarse, sickly woman at 
the mill boarding-house. 

“Th suttinly dew get et hayrd. Ih sut- 
tinly hev got the devil of a sistah. She 
done like tew kill me, yes, suh; ’n’ she’s 
boun’ fer tew git ma husban’ away from 
me.” 

This was the devil of a sister! To flee 
this girl’s toils, the celibate priest had 
advised the Eustons to leave Crompton. 

In order to control her emotion 
Amanda resumed her sewing, her head 
bent low over the child’s dress. This ex- 
plained it all; to Ware it told volumes. 

“What you tell me is beyond words 
to believe,” he said earnestly. “I thank 
you for your confidence. I look at you 
in amazement. God has dealt wonder- 
fully with you. You should consecrate 
yourself to Him, Miss Morgan.” 

“You don’t wonder at my interest in 
the mill?” 

“I wonder the more! Most women 
would have shaken the cotton from their 
skirts and never have returned.” 
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Amanda said: “Anything but that! All 
I have been and enjoyed—and it has been 
much—I can forget and put from me— 
all, everything but what lies about us 
just here. The mill called me, and I 
heard it in my sleep.” 

Mr. Ware thought he knew better, and 
that the summoning power was other than 
the vibration of electricity and steel. 

He rose in his agitation, his eyes bright, 
his cheeks actually reddening. 

“What a wonderful history!” he ex- 
claimed, and looked down at the re- 
counter. She bent over her work, her 
breast heaying, her eyes full of tears. 
They fell. She raised the little print 
frock to wipe them way, 

Then, choosing the mament whose like 
might never be his again, he said softly : 

“What can you not do? What do your 
life and example not teach? 
Think of the women you can save and 
snatch from wrong, the influence you can 
have——” 

Tact, delicacy, that made him always 
successful in his relations with Amanda, 
kept him from speaking of her sister. 

“I do think of it,” she said softly. 

He stopped in his nervous walk in front 
of her. She lifted her face from her 
work, and put up her slender hand to 
him. 

“And you will help me, won’t you?—I 
need to be shown the way myself—you 
know—1lI am a barbarian, too! I have 
only been civilised twelve years!” 





Not long ago a book was published in 
France which might be useful to many 
other countries. It is about a new kind 
of illness which has caused, for some ten 
or twenty years, considerable harm 
among civilised nations. Those who suf- 
fer from it are almost incurable; at any 
rate, physicians have from the very be- 
ginning admitted that they were abso- 
lutely powerless, and have never altered 
this cruel declaration. None of them has 


thought it worth his while really to try and 
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investigate the matter with a view to dis- 
covering the fatal microbe. In France, 
where it perhaps found its first victims 
and from which country it spread over 
both sides of the Atlantic Ocean, the evil 
has been christened lately Ja littératurite, 
or, in English, Literaturitis. 

It is much older, however, than its 
name. As is the case with so many other 
illustrious diseases, people suffered from 
it long before anybody realised the dan- 
ger. History records a number of exam- 
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ples where there can be rio doubt as to the 
existence, several centuries ago, of litera- 
turitis ; all the symptoms are clearly indi- 
cated. In the seventeenth century, for 
instance, we are told of several attacks of 
the disease which befell Malherbe, the 
famous poet and theoriser about the 
French language. The last one was on 
his dying bed; he had apparently lost 
consciousness completely already, when 
the nurse. who had taken care of him hap- 
pened to use an incorrect expression. At 
once returning from the realm of shad- 
ows, the master opened his eyes, sat up, 
reproached the woman for her unclassical 
language, then his head fell back upon the 
pillow, and a few moments later he 
passed away for good. 

Only a very short time after this, a 
violent epidemic of literaturitis spread 
from Paris all over France, the most 
serious cases occurring among the fre- 
quenters of the salons of the time, the 
Précieux and the Précieuses. Those peo- 
ple, we are told, could not possibly use 
plain language, but were forced by some 
irresistible impulse to express themselves 
by elaborate and subtle figures of speech : 
chairs were “les commodités de la con- 
versation”; a mirror was “le conseiller 
des graces”; a laquais was “un néces- 
saire’; a sedan chair was “un retranche- 
ment contre les insultes de la boue”; a 
violin was “l’ame des pieds,” and so 
forth. Moreover, a historian to reach 
fame in those wonderful “salons” must 
put in the form of “madrigals” Roman 
history, while a scholar would draw from 
Ovid’s “Metamorphoses” subjects for in- 
numerable “rondeaux.” 

Then came an interval of relief. 

But again at the end of the eighteenth 
century alarming symptoms become man- 
ifest again, e¢.g., when Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, the author of Paul et Vir- 
ginie proposed to render the teaching of 
some dreary or difficult sciences, like or- 
thography and mathematics, or even some 
prosaic occupations, like bakery, attrac- 
tive and poetical by putting into verse 
their rules and precepts. In the nine- 
teenth century the disease appears again 
everywhere with renewed force. The ro- 
manticists especially are badly affected ; 
one of them arouses the greatest enthusi- 
asm among his colleagues by promising 
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one day to write a book the title of which 
is indeed suggestive enough, De I’Jn- 
commodité des‘Commodes. In the next 
generation again literaturitis assumed a 
very acute character. The sufferings of 
Flaubert are well known; his friends say 
that he carried with him for his whole 
life a deep remorse: he had one day sent 
to the printer a sentence in which oc- 
curred two successive genitives: “Une 
couronne de fleurs d’oranger’”—-this re- 
membrance caused the poor author in- 
tolerable pain. Speaking once of a book 
which was soon to be ready, he told 
Théophile Gautier: “I have finished 
—about ten pages more to write, but 
already I have all the cadences of 
my sentences” (toutes mes chittes de 
phrases). 

Still more recently we have the case of 
the author of Cyrano de Bergerac, who 
hardly ever uses other language than 
verse, even with his servants. A few 
years ago, for the benefit of his admirers, 
he put in verse a part of the Gospel, a 
few parables, passages from the Sermon 
on the Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, etc. 
There had been a persistent rumour also 
that he was to read his Discours de ré- 
ception in the French Academy in verse; 
this idea, however, was finally given up, 
and so the literary microbe has not en- 
tered the doors of the French Academy 
as yet. 

But while for a long time literaturitis 
was confined to one class of people, 
threatening symptoms have now been 
pointed out among the general public, 
and even in the lowest classes of society. 
This is the reason why it has attracted 
so much attention of late, and has been 
openly denounced as a social evil. 

I read lately of a traveller who was 
badly under the spell. He undertook 
long journeys in order to ascertain 
whether some famous books treating of 
subjects in far-away countries had faith- 
fully rendered the “couleur locale,” and 
whether the facts related by the authors 
were accurately reported. Thus the man 
found that Flaubert, in Salammbo, had, 
to a wonderful degree, hit upon the 
right adjectives, that both the appearance 
of the country and the researches of the 
archeologists had graciously combined to 
make reality match fiction. In the same 
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spirit he came to America, following ex- 
actly in the steps of Paul Bourget, so as 
to verify the accuracy of the statements 
made in Outre-Mer. He thought that 
there were no other places worth seeing 
in America but the spots illustrated by a 
great writer. 

It may be difficult to believe, but not 
even the tramp has escaped the infection 
of “literaturitis.” A very few years ago 
the French papers reported the following 
incident of a poor fellow from Lyon an- 
swering to the name of Onésime Loye. 
With all his misery he was a devoted 
disciple of the Muse. On a beautiful and 
warm day of August he was tramping 
along the dusty roads of the old Province 
of Berri, enjoying the sun, the flowers 
of the fields, the birds singing in the 
trees. It was already late in the fore- 
noon when an acute pain suddenly re- 
minded him of the fact that he was not 
only a poet, but also a man afflicted with 
a stomach. He went to a farm near-by 
and begged for a piece of bread. But 
this was to be a day of hard luck; a 
heartless gendarme at once arrested him, 
for it is not allowed to beg on the roads 
of France. Loye was in consequence 
taken to prison, and when he appeared 
before the judge he pleaded not guilty 
in the most pathetic and poetic fashion. 

“What is your name?” was the first 
question of the judge to the tramp. 

“Onésime Loye, c’est ainsi qu’on me 
nomme.” 

“Your age?” 

“Viola bien cinquante ans que je suis 
honnéte homme.” 

“Your residence ?” 

“La terre est mon seul lit, mon rideau 
le ciel bleu.” 

“Your profession ?” 

“Aimer, chanter, prier, croire, espérer 
ine. 

“You begged a loaf of bread ?” 

“J’avais faim magistrat, aucune loi du 
monde. 

“Ne saurait m/’arréter quand mon 
estomac gronde.” 

“You seem to be an educated man; 
why do you not write as you talk?” 

“Hélas! les éditeurs sont de terribles 
gens 

“Qui se montrent pour nous assez 
peu complaisants. 
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“Quand vous serez célébre, ont-ils dit, 
mon cher maitre, 

“Nous nous occuperons de vous faire 
connaitre!”’ 

The fact that the man suffered obvi- 
ously from literaturitis was no extenua- 
ting circumstance before the law. Loye 
was condemned to twenty-four hours of 
confinement. As he heard the sentence, 
he bowed before the judge and thanked 
him: 

“Oh! magistrat, merci! 
arrét me sourit, 

“Car pendant un grand jour je vais 
étre nourri.” 

This example shows very plainly that 
no one is really safe against literaturitis, 
and therefore the book by André Beau- 
nier, referred to at the beginning of this 
article, was most timely. Thanks also to 
the energetic treatment of the subject by 
an author who has earned of late a high 
reputation as a critic, it was bound to 
create a sensation. 

It is in the form of a novel: Les trois 
Legrand ou Les dangers de la littérature. 
(Paris: Fasquelle. ) 

The family Legrand—father, mother 
and their son Pierre—was living an hon- 
est and happy life in some remote pro- 
vincial town. One day they are suddenly 
taken ill with literaturitis and they decide 
to go to Paris in order to allow Pierre 
to earn both fame and wealth as a writer. 
The future great man begins by failing 
in his examination for the A.B.; this cir- 
cumstance is considered by him and by 
his worthy father as an indisputably fa- 
vourable prognostic: have not all great 
men made a very poor show in school, 
while all the faithful and prize-winning 
students have failed in life? Thus abso- 
lutely confident in his genius and success, 
Pierre decides that he is destined to shine 
as a lyric poét; his father shares these 
views. But, of course, experience of life 
in its fullest sense is indispensable for 
a lyric poet—think of Villon, of Musset, 
of Verlaine ; so Pierre Legrand leaves his 
parental roof in order to “live” ; he makes 
nightly expeditions into Paris, faces de- 
liberately the most “risqué” adventures, 
spends gaily large sums of money which 
are cheerfully provided by Legrand 
senior. Passionate verses are the out- 
come of the disorderly conduct necessary 
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to be a great writer. Madame Legrand 
cannot help feeling uneasy at times; her 
mother’s heart goes through terrible tri- 
als. 

In the meanwhile, days and weeks 
elapse and Pierre does not become cele- 
brated. At last he is obliged to admit 
that perhaps his vocation is in another 
direction. He suddenly feels in himself 
a great disposition for the stage. “Ex- 
cellent idea!” exclaims the father, every 
play of Rostand is worth a million. 
Pierre sets to work. It does not take him 
very long to write what he thinks to be 
a match to Cyrano. The masterpiece 
is at once sent to Sarah Bernhardt, but 
she returns the manuscript without read- 
ing it. Stage managers do not prove 
more accessible. All hope to succeed as 
a dramatist is by and by given up, but 
by no means the hope of achieving fame 
in some other literary field. Moreover, 
the purse of the complaisant father is not 
altogether empty yet. Why not try and 
write a novel? Realistic novels are still 
selling very well. Pierre, the intrepid, at 
once starts out on a hunt for material 
again. Unfortunately he is taken for 
a police detective by some tramps whose 
manners he intended to study, and so 
roughly treated that, without further 
curiosity for lower classes, he abandons 
that profession also. But there still re- 
mains journalism. Who could not suc- 
ceed in journalism? Provided you do 
not try to pose as a moralist, there are as 
good chances there as anywhere. Pierre 
chooses one of the suspicious paths indi- 
cated by Maupassant’s Bel Ami. He 
finds out, however, that while it is rela- 
tively easy to be a thorough rascal and 
that this fact does not necessarily inter- 
fere with success in a newspaper office, 
yet all by itself it is not sufficient. 

The failures of Pierre, by this time, 
are no longer the only ones to weigh 
heavily upon the little family. Father 
Legrand, in order to meet the expensive 
needs of his son, has been obliged to con- 
tract large debts, then he begins to specu- 
late, and fails. In the meanwhile Madame 
Legrand, having heard so much talk 
about the rights of passion and nature, 
and the absurd prejudices of conventional 
ethics, becomes extraordinarily lenient in 
her ideas about worldly pleasures, until 





one day her husband finds an elegiac poet 
reciting verses at her feet and kissing 
her hands passionately. . . . Our 
three heroes are now about as low down 
on the ladder of life as they can get. 
Finally, to avoid further catastrophes, 
putting together the little of common 
sense that remains in them, they go and 
settle in some out-of-the-way Parisian 
quarter as barkeepers, regretting the 
quiet provincial life of yore, but at least 
cured forever of literaturitis. 

Such is the Odyssey of the Legrand 
family. The tone of the book is that of 
a cruel and forcible satire; so much so 
that it will appear to many to be out of 
proportion with the evil attacked, which 
is, after all, not so tragic as it is ridicu- 
lous and funny. One must remember, 
however, that the novel was published in 
France, where circumstances are not al- 
together similar to those elsewhere. 
Moreover, there are two sides to the ques- 
tion, or let us say two forms of literatur- 
itis, viz.: graphomania and bibliomania. 
The first is comparatively harmless in 
France, as well as anywhere else; with a 
few exceptional cases, no one suffers 
from it except the patient himself, and 
therefore lighter irony would be sufficient 
to chastise the victim. It is somewhat 
different with regard to bibliomania. 
While in several other countries, e.g., in 
America, literature is essentially an art 
of recreation, in France there are two 
sharply distinct literatures, the one more 
popular and light, the other the literature 
for the intellectual classes.* The last 
mentioned takes into account only a 
small body of readers, a selected public, 
and treats vital problems of life from a 
philosophical point of view. Now the 
general public very often gets hold of 
such works and reads into them some- 
thing absolutely different from that which 
the author meant to say; and if, for in- 
stance, an author makes an attempt to 
take up a moral or social problem from a 
point of view which is not the conven- 
tional one, the public is likely to see only 
the negation of current principles of 
ethics and to act accordingly. One of the 
purposes of Beaunier was certainly to 
show that writers are not so much re- 


*We have treated this subject in detail in 
Tue Bookman of November, 1902, 
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sponsible for the misdeeds committed in 
the name of literature as is the public 
which misunderstands them. Every one 
can agree with him that the authors are 
not responsible; by no means, however, 
does it follow that the public should be 
so. When a work is recommended by 
critics of high standing, the public reads 
it; nothing more natural ; but it is natu- 
ral, too, that the critic who praises will 
do it from. the higher point of view of 
the specialist, not from the point of 
view of the crowd. Thus the circum- 
stances alone are responsible. In other 
countries public opinion has often become 
strong enough to prevent serious writers 
from speaking freely, owing precisely to 
the danger mentioned above. French 
writers have never allowed themselves to 
be bound by such considerations. It does 
not come within the pale of this paper to 
discuss which system is right. That 
there is danger in the French system has 
been shown by Beaunier. 

But does our author suggest a remedy? 


Io! 


—No. And as we feel quite sure that he 
would never for a moment advocate the 
abandonment of pure art on account of 
social risks connected with them, there is 
no remedy which he could possibly pro- 
pose. For he cannot expect to prevent 
the bourgeois class from buying which- 
ever books they please; indeed, if they 
were to stop buying, the artists would 
have to stop writing. Consequently 
while the novel is still amusing to read, 
it has no practical value as far as a solu- 
tion of the problem is concerned. The 
case is very different from that of Flau- 
bert’s Bouvard et Pécuchet, for instance. 
There the author’s satire was a protest 
against a superficial and bourgeois ideal 
that was threatening France, and he in- 
tended plainly to suggest a reform; a re- 
form that was practicable, too. Beaunier 
does not make any claim of this sort; he 
sees something undesirable and ridicu- 
lous, and he laughs; but that is all; his 
laugh presents us with no antidote. 
Albert Schinz. 
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JUDITH OF BETHULIA. A Tragedy. By Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co. 


It is not often nowadays that a tragedy in 
verse by an established American author is 
both published and produced upon the stage. 
Mr. Aldrich’s poem-play of Judith is, there- 
fore, worthy of the sympathetic attention of 
those who care for literature in the theatre. 
Furthermore, the old Apocryphal chronicle 
furnishes material for powerful dramatic rep- 
resentment. Holofernes the Assyrian is be- 
sieging the city of Bethulia, and has reduced 
it to the direst straits. Judith, a widow of 
the city, is summoned by a vision of the Lord 
to go forth into the Assyrian host to save 
her people. Holofernes falls in love with 
her. At a banquet in the tent of the Assyrian, 
Judith drugs his wine; and when he has fallen 
into a drowse she smites off his head with 
a falchion. When she returns to Bethulia 


with the head of Holofernes, she is received 
with wild acclaim; 


but she resumes her 





widow’s weeds, and decides to live in retire- 
ment thenceforth. 

It can hardly be claimed that Mr. Aldrich’s 
handling of this story is dramatic. It is narra- 
tive rather. There is no thrill of suspénse; 
no agony of crisis, no terror of catastrophe 
in the play. The piece is dignified, slow- 
moving, and only occasionally impassioned. It 
presents a series of narrative pictures, each of 
which is beautiful, but only one of which ap- 
proaches the dramatic. Judith drifts through 
the play from the beginning to the end, in- 
stead of impelling herself through the action 
by the fired might of an indomitable will. 
When Holofernes lies drugged and sleeping 
before her, Judith feels the dint of pity; and 
only after a prayer to God can she nerve 
herself to slaughter the Assyrian. Here we 
have in essence a true dramatic motive,—a 
motive which, properly developed, would have 
made the play intensely thrilling. If Judith, 
going forth valiantly to slay the Assyrian 
whom she had never seen, had been struck 
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dreaming by his vigorous and manful beauty; 
if she had been drawn toward him by a pow- 
erful physical attraction, that made her first 
pity and then love him, and if, in spite of this 
love, she had forced herself to slay him blood- 
ily for the sake of her people, Israel,—then 
we should have had a play that was a play. 
Mr. Aldrich’s treatment of the story, however, 
is unenthralling because it is unvirile. 

In the present play, Mr. Aldrich has resumed 
many passages that appeared in his narrative 
poem of Judith, published many years ago. 
Some of these passages, like the lovely song- 
ballad of The King’s Ghost and several Ho- 
meric similes, are examples of the sort of 
poetry that is good enough to make you wish 
that it was great. The versification of the play 
is correct but elementary. The lines are mas- 
culine and end-stopped, and show no variety of 
pause or cadence. 

As a play, Judith of Bethulia fails to hold 
the interest, and as a poem it fails to reach 
inspired heights. But it is well worth read- 
ing in a quiet hour, because of its simplicity, 
its chasteness, and its serenity. 

Clayton Hamilton. 


COLLECTED SONGS OF LEOPOLD DAMROSCH\, 
. Edited by Frank Damrosch. New York: G.Schirmer. 


Dr. Leopold Damrosch died just twenty 
years ago. Despite the vast development in 
musical taste during the two decades, the im- 
mense musical activities that have intervened, 
his influence is still potent. That speaks elo- 
quently for his contribution to the advance- 
ment of musical learning. When Dr. Dam- 
rosch came to America to lead the Arion 
Society’s concerts, he had already made himself 
felt in Europe as a powerful organiser and a 
conductor of great force. In New York his 
field was broader than that he had left in Bres- 
lau, but he showed himself well able to develop 
it fruitfully. The Oratorio and Symphony So- 
cieties owed their existence to him; but his 
largest achievement was the organisation of the 
first great German opera troupe in America. 
The season opened brilliantly at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in the winter of 1884. 
But, exhausted by his almost superhuman 
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efforts, in the first flush of success, Dr. Dam- 
rosch fell an easy victim to pneumonia. 

The recital of his activities would occupy a 
larger space than is permitted here; but the 
publication of a volume of his songs is excuse 
enough for dwelling on his many-sidedness. 
Over fifty songs of large variety in mood and 
method have been collected and edited by his 
son, Frank Damrosch—surely a labour of love. 
They all speak of deep musicianship and in- 
timate acquaintance with modern harmonic re- 
sources, In the statement that they are none 
of them the spontaneous utterance of a great 
composer, belittlement should not be under- 
stood. For Dr. Damrosch well knew where 
his powers best lay and devoted comparatively 
little time to composition. But he had some- 
thing definite to say even though it was not 
strikingly original. He selected familiar poems 
by Heine, Geibel and other German lyricists 
and had sufficient command of the idiom to 
express their sentiment in music. A number 
of the songs might with advantage be placed 
on the programs at song recitals, notably “Es 
War ein Alter Konig” and “Madchen mit 
dem Rothen Miindchen,” in Opus 10, “Der Lin- 
denzweig,” Opus 13, No. 1, and “Mignon,” 
Opus 17, No. 2. 

Dr. Damrosch pays his devoirs to Wagner 
in a great many of the songs, as, indeed, who 
among modern composers does not? It would 
serve no purpose to pick out examples of this. 
Rather is it pleasant to point to such songs as 
“Trost,” “Lenzes-Lust” and “Zauberstudien,” 
in Opus 8, songs of considerable freedom of 
utterance and of delightful simplicity in style— 
almost Schumannesque in manner. 

In conclusion, Dr. Damrosch the composer, 
as shown in this collection of his songs, is 
entitled to the respect and the regard of ear- 
nest art-lovers for his thoroughly musical and 
interesting work. It need hardly be added 
that his memory deserves the tribute at the 
hands of an American publisher. Schirmer 
has brought out the collection in a neat volume, 
the typography of which is unusually good. 
It is prefaced by a good likeness of Dr. Dam- 
rosch and a concise statement of his life his- 
tory by Mary Lawrence Webster. 

Lewis M. Isaacs. 
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READERS’ GUIDE TO BOOKS RE- 


CEIVED. 
NEW YORK. 


A. S. Barnes and Company: 
In the Days of Shakespeare. By Tudor 


Jenks. 

A companion volume to “In the Days 
of Chaucer.” The author has en- 
deavoured to present Shakespeare as he 
was known to his friends and _neigh- 
bours, to tell the story of his life and 
times, and to record the happenings that 
influenced him. The book is an addi- 
tion to the Lives of Great Writers series. 


The Century Company: 
Medizval Civilization. By Dana Carleton 


Munro and George Clarke Sellery. 

A work designed for the use of be- 
ginners in medizval history. It is also 
intended as an aid for teachers of his- 
tory. 


In the Name of Liberty. By Owen John- 


son. 


A story of the Terror. The sub-title 
gives an idea of this tale, which presents 
in story-form a description of the French 
Revolution. The taking of the Tuileries, 
the massacre of the prison occupants, the 
famine, the horrors of the guillotine are 
all pictured clearly by the pen of the 
author. There are three heroines, girls 
of the common people but with human 
and womanly hearts. A double romance 
runs through the book. 


Henry Frowde: 
Dante’s Divina Commedia. Translated into 


English Prose by the Rev. H. F. Tozer. 

A translation into English prose in- 
tended primarily for readers who are 
not acquainted with Italian. Mr. Tozer 
has endeavoured to give Dante’s mean- 
ing as fully and clearly as possible with- 
out adhering too literally to the words; 
and at the same time to present the 
poem in a fairly readable form. 


Harper and Brothers: 
The Silence of Mrs« Harrold. By Samuel 


M. Gardenhire. 


The reader of this novel gets a gen- 
eral insight into various phases of life 
existing to-day in Manhattan. Because 
Mrs. Harrold could keep a secret, a 
talent which men accredit to but few 
women, a plot is developed which in- 
volves all the characters of the book. 
The crisis of the story is reached in 
the last chapter. 








The Wonders of Life. By Ernst Haeckel. 


A volume written to satisfy the large 
number of inquiries and criticisms 
evoked by Professor Haeckel’s previ- 
ous work, “The Riddle of the Universe.” 
This present book is confined to the 
realm of organic science, or the science 
of life. With biology as the key to 
science, the author explains the various 
processes and mysteries of life. 


The Poems of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
6 vols. 


This set of six volumes contains the 
whole of Swinburne’s poetical works, 
his portrait and his autograph. The 
first volume includes poems and ballads; 
the second, songs before sunrise and 
songs of two nations; the third, poems 
and ballads, second and third series; 
the fourth. the Arthurian poems; the 
fifth. studies in song; and the sixth. 
“A Midsummer Holiday,” “Astrophel,” 
and other poems, “A Channel Passage.” 
and other poems. The books are well 
bound and supply -a long-felt want for 
a library edition of the poetry of Swin- 
burne. 


Hinds, Noble and Eldredge: 
The Most Popular College Songs. 


A selection of the best known solos, 
unison songs, male quartettes, and cho- 
ruses taken from the song books of the 
various colleges. In order to. give a 
clear idea of the variety of songs, we 
quote the following titles from the in- 
dex: Bingo. Bohunkus, Danube River, 
Forsaken, Dear Evelina, Good Nicht 
Ladies, Drinking Song, Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes, Juanita. H.SO,, 
Solomon Levi. Jingle Bells, The Lone 
Fish Ball. Mv Bonnie, Nut Brown 
Maiden, Old Black Joe, Upidee, and 
many other favourites. 


Home Protection Publishing Company: 
The Mormon Menace. By John Doyle Lee. 


Being the confession of John Doyle 
Lee, Danite. an official assassin of the 
Mormon Church under the late Brig- 
ham Young. In this sub-title the reader 
will recognise a timely subject. An 
introduction by Alfred Henry Lewis ex- 
plains the Mormon purpose. Lee’s auto- 
biography was written while in prison 
awaiting his death, and although pub- 
lished soon after this event occurred, 
was suppressed by Brigham Young. It 
is now published to warn American 
men and women “of the Mormon viper 
still coiled upon the national hearth.” 


William R. Jenkins: 
Simple Rules for Bridge. By K. N. Steele, 








In pamphlet form, and of a convenient 














size for carrying in the pocket. A re- 
vised edition. 
E! Cautivo De Dofia Mencia. By R. Diez 








de ja Cortina. 

A story written in Spanish and an- 
notated extensively in English, with his- 
torical and biographical dates, especially 
designed for use as a text-book in uni- 
versities and colleges. 


John Lane: 


Egomet. By E. G. O. 


A series of fifty-three essays orig- 
He inally published in an English magazine. 
In his preface the author says they “are 
ti simply the book-talk of a book-lover. 
Ve that and nothing more.”’ 

































































et Dear Fatherland. By Ex-Lieutenant Bilse. 


p The story of a young lieutenant in the 

ri German army, from the time he entered 
the service to his downfall, the result 
of debt brought upon him by the false 
standard of living prescribed by army 
life. This novel is a pen picture of the 
evil social and moral effects of army 
life existing in Germany. 















































McClure, Phillips and Company: 
In the Arena. By Booth Tarkington. 

A collection of six stories, the titles of 
which are Boss Gorgett, The Aliens, The 
Need of Money, Hector, Mrs. Protheroe, 
and Great Men’s Shoes. More extended 
reference is made to this book in Chron- 
icle and Comment. 















































“My Appeal to America.” 
ner. 


The first address delivered by Pastor 
Wagner to am American audience. The 
profits of the sale of this little volume 
are to be given over to the fund being 
raised in America for the purpose of a 
suitable site for the new church of which 
Mr. Wagner is to be the pastor. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott has contributed the in- 
troduction to the book. 


The Color Line. By W. B. Smith. 


A scientific discussion of the race 
problem, taking up the question of mis- 
cegenation, social, political and commer- 
cial equality for the negro from a sci- 
entific standpoint. The one purpose of 
the writer has been to convince the 
reader as thoroughly as he himself is 
convinced. 


By Charles Wag- 






































































































































The Macmillan Company: 


The Manceuvres of Jane. 
Jones. 


Mr. Nangle, a wealthy widower, places 
his wilful daughter in charge of Mrs. 
Beechinor, retired matron of a young 
ladies’ boarding-school, in the hope that 
she will transfer her affections from a 








By Henry Arthur 
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man who is in moderate circumstances 
to Lord Bapchild, a nephew of Mrs. 


Beechinor’s. Jane arranges matters to 
suit herself and marries the man whom 
she loves. The comedy has four acts. 


The Life of Florence Nightingale. By Sarah 
A. Tooley. 


A-biography written to commemorate 
the jubilee of a well-known heroine of 
the Crimean War. The author has se- 
cured the assistance of a number of Miss 
Nightingale’s closest associates in writ- 
ing this life story. It includes descrip- 
tions of the literary career of Miss 
Nightingale, her home and friendships, 
hospital work, work for the soldiers 
after her return, and her life at the 
present day. 


Thomas Moore. By Stephen Gwynn. 


A biography of the Irishman who was 
said by Lord John Russell to be the 
greatest of English lyrical poets. It 
is included in the English Men of Let- 
ters series. 


The Secret Woman. By Eden Phillpotts. 


A review of this book appears else- 
where in this magazine. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. III. 
Planned by Lord Acton. Edited by A. W. 
Ward, G. W. Prothero, Stanley Leathes. 


This volume recites a series of con- 
flicts of which the origin or the pre- 
tence has for the most part to be sought 
in the great religious schism with which 
Volume ITI. was concerned. The titles 
of the twenty-two chapters include The 
Wars of Religion in France, French 
Humanism and Montaigne, The Height 
of the Ottoman Power, The Empire 
under Ferdinand I. and Maximilian II., 
The Revolt of the Netherlands, William 
the Silent, Mary Stuart, The Eliza- 
bethan Naval War with Spain, The Last 
Years of Elizabeth, The Elizabethan 
Age of English Literature, etc. 


Notes for the Guidance of Authors in the 
Submission of Manuscripts to Publishers. 
A new and enlarged edition of a little 
paper-covered guide for authors who 
submit manuscripts to publishers. If 
authors would freely consult this book- 
let they would save themselves—and the 
publishers—much inconvenience and an- 
noyance. 


Who’s Who, 1905. 


A volume issued annually. The 1905 
edition contains over 17,000 biographies 
and about 400 obituaries, and is better 
and more complete than any previous 
edition. 


J.. S.. Ogilvie Publishing Company: 


The Busy Life; or, The Conquest of Energy. 
By Rev. Charles Wagner. 











A companion volume to “The Simple 
Life” and to “The Voice of Nature.” 
While the purpose of the book is to 
awaken the soul of the young reader, the 
reader of maturer years will be able to 
glean many helpful thoughts from a 
study of its pages. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
England Under the Stuarts. By G. M. 


Trevelyan. 


Although the first book to be issued, 
this is the fifth, in chronological order, 
of a series of six volumes covering the 
history of England from the earliest 
times down to the year 1815. In order 
that the curiosity of the general reader 
on several subjects may be satisfied, and 
to explain the conditions which gave rise 
to civil and religious liberty in England 
in the seventeenth century, the author 
has devoted the first two chapters to an 
account of England at the time of the 
accession of James I. The general pur- 
pose of the book is to bring the social 
and religious aspects into connection 
with the political. 


Hours in a Library. By Leslie Stephen. 


A new edition of the essays of Sir 
Leslie Stephen, bound uniformly and 
well. These literary articles are thirty- 
two in number and include short dis- 
cussions of such persons as Macaulay, 
Charlotte Bronté, Charles Kingsley, 
Cowper and Rousseau, Sir Walter Scott, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, DeQuincey, Cole- 
ridge, George Eliot, Sterne, Jonathan 
Edwards, Crabbe, Horace Walpole, Sir 
Thomas Browne, etc. There are also 
essays on De Foe’s Novels, Richardson’s 
Novels, Balzac’s Novels, Pope as a 
Moralist, Dr. Johnson’s Writings, Dis- 
raeli’s Novels, The First Edinburgh Re. 
viewers, Country Books, Carlyle’s 
Ethics, etc. 


Daniel Webster. The Expounder of the 


Constitution. By Everett Pepperrell 


Wheeler. 


This volume represents the research 
made during twenty years in the brief 
intervals of time afforded a busy and 
well-known lawyer. Its main object is 
to present and consider the arguments of 
Daniel Webster on questions of consti- 
tutional and international law. 


Modern Civic Art. By Charles Mulford 
Robinson. 


This second edition of a work which 
has met with marked success, has been 
greatly improved by the numerous illus- 
trations which now embellish the book. 
These illustrations include architectural 
arrangements for city squares, water 
fronts, and other places of like impor- 
tance from a decorative standpoint. 


Poetry as a Representative Art. By George 
Lansing Raymond, 
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A revised edition of an essay in com- 
parative zsthetics. While the subject is 
intended to be complete in itself, it is 
included in a series of volumes unfold- 
ing the general subject of Comparative 
“Esthetics, 


Thomas Cranmer and the English Refor- 
mation. By Albert Frederick Pollard. 


An addition to the Heroes of the 
Reformation. series. In this biography 
the author has endeavoured to clear up 
some of the mysteries surrounding Cran- 
mer, who has been said to be the most 
mysterious figure in the English Refor- 
mation. The obscurity, so the author 
informs us, is not in his character, but 
in the atmosphere which he breathed. 


Genesis of Art-Form. By George Lansing 
Raymond. 


An essay in comparative zxsthetics 
showing the identity of the sources, 
methods, and effects of composition in 
music, poetry, painting, sculpture and 
architecture. A revision of the first edi- 
tion. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company: 
The Garden of Allah. By Robert Hichens. 


“The Garden of Allah,” the name 
given by Arabs to the desert, is a very 
appropriate title for this novel, the scenes 
of which are laid in the Sahara. The 
story concerns a_ beautiful English- 
woman, Domini Elfilden, and Boris An- 
drovsky, whom she meets in a little 
town on an oasis. Soon after their 
marriage she discovers his secret and 
leads him back to the monastery. In 
addition to the charm of the romance, 
the descriptions of the Sahara are vivid 
and interesting. 


E. B. Treat and Company: 


Thoughts for the Occasion. Fraternal and 
Benevolent Societies. Compiled by Frank- 
lin Noble. 


A reference manual of historical data 
and facts; of assistance in suggesting 
themes, and in outlining addresses for 
the observance of timely or special occa- 
sions of the various orders. 


Thoughts for the Occasion. Makers of the 
American Republic, By David Gregg, 
Mw W. Goodrich, and Sidney H. Carney, 

r. 


A collection of lectures on the early 
Colonists; such as, the Virginians, Hol- 
landers, Pilgrims, Puritans) Huguenots, 
Quakers, and Scotch. Other subjects 
dealt with are The American Fore- 
mothers, The Oldtime Minister, The 
Bench and Bar, Some Medical Men of 
the Revolution, The Church and the 
Republic, The Black Forefathers, etc. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
L. C. Page and Company: An Explanation. 


In the Chronicle and Comment of our 
January number we printed a paragraph 
about “The Trail of the Musketeers,” 
together with pictures of D’Artagnan’s 
lodgings in Paris and the chateau 
D’Pierrefonds, in which Porthos lived 
during his years of magnificent idleness. 
These illustrations were from Dumas’s 
‘Paris,” by Francis Miltoun, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. L. C. Page and Com- 
pany, of Boston. Through an oversight 
credit at the time was not given. 


Richard G. Badger: 


Corporal Day. By Charles Henry St. John. 
A love-story of New England told in 
verse. The hero, who makes his appear- 
ance into the tale as a clerk in a village 
store, becomes a corporal in the army. 
The village schoolmistress, who is the 
heroine, goes to the field and nurses her 
wounded lover back to health. 
A Sky Panorama. By Emma C. Dulaney. 

This story in verse tells how a rainy 
day was made very enjoyable by 
Grandma. 

The Retreat of a Poet Naturalist. By Clara 
Barrus. 

A poet lore brochure. It is a short 
sketch of the life and a tribute to the 
works of John Burroughs. A portrait 
of Mr. Burroughs is the frontispiece to 
this paper-covered booklet. 


Memories. By Kathleen A. Sullivan. 


The Dial of the Heart. By Philip Green 
Wright. 


Poems. By Hildegarde Hawthorne. 


The Palace of the Heart and Other Poems 
of Love. By Pattie Williams Gee. 


As Thought is Led. By Alicia K. Van Buren. 
Poems. By Annie M. L. Clark. 

Echoes. By Elizabeth H. Rand. 

Echoes from the Forest. By H. W. Bugbee. 
Heart Lines. By Frank A. Van Denburg. 
Contrasted Songs. By Marian Longfellow. 


The Dawn of Freedom, or The Last Days of 
Chivalry. By Charles Henry St. John. 


April Days. By Luella Clark. 
Songs for Moments of Hope. By Clara E. 
Vester. 


The first five volumes are composed 
of short poems, sonnets, and lyrics on 
various themes; the remaining eight 
contain selections of longer length. 


Ginn and Company: 
A Little Brother to the Bear and Other 
Animal Stories. By William J. Long. 
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The fifth volume in the Wood Folk 
series. The purpose of the book is to 
emphasise some of the unusual or un- 
known things of the animal world, not 
dwelling on the general habits and spe- 
cific classification. Besides the story of 
the bear are those about the woodcock, 
the frog, the kingfisher, the wildcat, the 
deer, etc. Numerous illustrations add 
to the interest of the reader. 


New Second Music Reader. By James M. 
McLaughlin and W. W. Gilchrist. 
Educational. A continuation of the 
work begun in the “New First Music 
Reader ;”’ containing material for a year’s 
course in music. 


John H. West Company: 


John Brown the Hero. By J. W. Winkley. 


A biography written for the most part 
from the personal reminiscences of the 
author. It is largely made up of histori- 
cal material presented for the first time 
in this volume. Hon. Frank B. San- 
born, the author of the standard work 
on John Brown, has written the intro- 
duction to the book. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The Brooklyn Eagle Press: 


Being Done Good. By Edward B. Lent. 


A new illustrated edition of a com- 
paratively recent work. Mr. Lent relates 
his experiences with physicians of vari- 
ous schools who undertake to effect a 
“cure” upon an obstinate attack of rheu- 
matism. The book is written in a 
humorous style. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fleming H. Revell Company: 


The Culture of Simplicity. By Malcolm J. 
McLeod. 

The intent of this volume is to em- 
phasise the saying of James Russell 
Lowell’s, that the “highest outcome of 
culture is simplicity.” An idea of the 
book is shown by a glance at titles of 
such chapters as Simplicity and Wag- 
ner, Simplicity and Spirituality, Sim- 
plicity and Solitude, Simplicity and Hap- 
piness, Simplicity and the Home, Sim- 
plicity and Sorrow, Simplicity and Re- 
ligion, Simplicity and Culture, etc. 


E. P. Rosenthal and Company: 


Thoughts of a Fool. By Evelyn Gladys. 
A message to the inner life of man. 
In keen words the book endeavours to 
lay bare the heart and mind of the 
world. Satire, irony, and derision in 
all their forms are used to expose human 
nature to its own gaze. 

















CLEVELAND, O. 
The Arthur H. Clark Company: 


The Philippine Islands 1493-1808. Volume 
XX1.-1624. Edited and annotated by 
Emma Helen Blair and James Alexander 
Robertson, with historical introduction 
and additional notes by Edward Gaylord 
Bourne. 

This volume is entirely devoted to re- 
ligious matters, ecclesiastical or mis- 
sionary in their scope. The documents 
included are Ecclesiastical affairs of the 
Philippines, Conflict between civil and 
religious authorities in Manila, Semi- 
nary for Japanese missionaries, Extract 
from letter to Felipe IV., and Royal or- 
ders regarding the religions. 


The Future of Road-making in America. By 
Archer Butler Hulbert and others. 
Volume XV. in the Historic Highways 
of America series. Besides the first es- 
say, the subject of which gives the title 
to the book, there are discussions on 
the following topics: Government Co- 
operation in Object-Lesson Road Work, 
Good Roads for Farmers, The Selection 
of Materials for Macadam Roads, Stone 
Roads in New Jersey. 


The Old Family Doctor. By Henry C. 
Brainerd, M.D. 


A little book describing the “family 
doctor”—the sunny, practical, always- 
ready, self-sacrificing kind. The reader 
is given six views of this old friend: on 
his rounds, in his office, two of his 
nights, as a man, in his home, and when 
he answers his last call. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
The Book-keeper Publishing Company: 


The Credit Man and His Work. By E. 
St. Elmo Lewis. 


A volume submitted to the broad- 
minded public, in the hope that it may 
suggest practical ideas and methods 
along the lines of credit. The various 
points of view from which the subject 
is treated is shown by the following 
chapter-titles: A Few Things a History 
of Credit Teaches, What is Credit, The 
Character of the Business, Business 
Methods Affording Credit Data, Per- 
sonal Character of the Management, 
Competition’s Effects on Credit Risks, 
Capital and Resources, Getting the 
Money, The Successful Credit Man, etc. 


GALESBURG, ILL. 
Albert S. Humphrey: 
The Wooing of a Violin. By Albert S. 
Humphrey. 
A drama in four acts. The hero, a 


young Italian stolen from his parents 
at the age of two years, while playing 
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his violin in a public square in the city, 
falls in love with a beautiful girl who 
has stopped her carriage to listen to the 
music, He makes his way into the girl’s 
home by means of his violin and is in- 
strumental in saving the father’s life 
from a threatening mob and his business 
from ruin. The play ends happily for 
the two young people. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 
The Prize to the Hardy. By Alice Winter. 


A romance in which there appear 
pen pictures of people of various types 
to be found in everyday life. Among 
them are Mr. Windsor, the self-made 
man, uncouth in speech but with a warm 
heart; his daughter Vera, the heroine, 
a charming young woman who has in- 
herited some of the courage of her In- 
dian ancestors; Frank Lenox, the hero, 
a young man of sterling integrity; Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Lyell, the couple who 
needed a fierce forest fire to bring them 
to a mutual understanding; Cyril 
Kemyss, a villain in the guise of a gen- 
tleman; and several minor characters. 
By undaunted courage and perseverance, 
Mr. Lenox wins not only a high place 
in the esteem of his employer, Mr. Wind- 
sor, but the hand of his daughter as 
well. The scenes of the novel are laid 
in Minnesota and other parts of the 
West. 


The Millionaire Baby. By Anna Katharine 
Green. 


A clever detective story dealing with 
the disappearance of a beautiful little 
girl from the home of her father, the 
owner of a sumptuous residence on the 
banks of the Hudson. The finding of the 
child brings to light a number of im- 
portant secrets. To say more about the 
plot of the story would mar its interest 
to the reader. 


MADISON, WIS. 


Wisconsin State Printer: 


Selections for Arbor and Bird Day. 1905. 
For Use in Wisconsin Schools. Compiled 
by Maud Barnett; issued by C. P. 


An attractive paper-covered collection 
of poetry and prose suitable for Arbor 
and Bird Day exercises. An effort has 
been made to include only the best 
selections. 


MENASHBA, WIS. 


Log Cabin Inn: 


Bravest of the Brave, Captain Charles de 
Langlade. By Publius V. Lawson. 


In addition to the story of the life of 
this brave man, the book contains de- 
scriptions of the battle of Butte des 
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Morts, Massacre at Old Mackinaw, The 
Battle of Bennington,” Massacre of St. 
Louis, etc., and gives de Langlade’s ex- 
periences in numerous other encounters. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 
Spanish-American. By 


H 


Qn Holy Ground. By 


istorical Tales, 
Charles Morris. 

A good idea of the variety of subjects 
covered by these thirty-two stories may 
be obtained by a glance at such titles as, 
The Isles of Beauty beyond the Seas, 
The Early Days of a Famous Cavalier, 
The Romantic Story of the Prince of 
Tezcuco, Pizarro and the Inca’s Golden 
Ransom, Lieutenant. Hobson and the 
Sinking of the ‘““Merrimac,” The Faith 
ful Miranda and the Lovers of Argen- 
tina, etc. 

William L. Wor- 
cester. 

Bible stories with pictures of Bible 
lands. The stories are taken from both 
the Old and New Testaments. The 
work is copiously illustrated, and well 
bound. 


Diseases of Society. By G. Frank Lydston. 


M 


St. 


A study of the social conditions in 
this country. The police criminal, the 
anarchist, and the large number of moral 
and physical law-breakers are here dis- 
cussed. The author also deals with such 
questions as the oppression of wealth, 
the rights and wrongs of organised capi- 
tal and labour, the negro question, and 
the offences of society at large. The 
book is well illustrated. 


odern Industrial Progress. By C. H. 


Cochrane. 

A book dealing with the advance made 
in the last few years, especially in the 
fields of invention and modern con- 
struction. Among the numerous sub- 
jects discussed are electricity, including 
the progress made by Marconi, great 
canals and tunnels, bridges, tools of de- 
struction, great farms and farming ma- 
chinery, the iron horse and the rail- 
ways, foods, engineering enterprises, 
newspapers and periodicals, instruments 
of science, cotton, wool, and texture 
manufactures, etc. The volume is thor- 
oughly illustrated with over four hun- 
dred illustrations. 


Peter and His Training. By Rev. John 
Davidson. 


An addition to the Temple Series of 
Bible Handbooks. The purpose of the 
book is to give an appreciation of the 


An Angel by Brevet. 


The Campaign with Kuropatkin. 


Life of Thomas Hart Benton, 


By Helen Pitkin. 


A picture of life in New Orleans. The 
belief in voudouism and _ warlockry, 
which exists among creoles, is inter- 
woven into the story. Angélique, the 
heroine, is very jealous of the affection 
which Numa Déléry bears her cousin, 
Carmelite, as she imagines herself to 
be in love with him. Angélique makes 
a nightly visit to a voudou sorcerer and 
takes part in a superstitious perform- 
ance which is intended to bestow upon 
her the love which Numa has for Carme- 
lite. By a strange coincidence, Carme- 
lite becomes dangerously ill the follow- 
ing day. This has the effect of opening 
Angélique’s eyes to the fact that it is 
not Numa whom she loves, but the grave 
clergyman who has been a frequent vis- 
itor to her home as long as she can re- 
member and who has always been her 
ardent admirer. 


By Doug- 
las Story. 

A volume purporting to be a complete 
account of the campaign in the East 
from start to finish, Mr. Story says 
it has been the “effective barbarism” of 
the Japanese soldier that has won the 
battles of this campaign. The book is 
well illustrated from photographs taken 
by the author, and the cover design in- 
cludes the Cross of St. George, the high- 
est reward in Russia for conspicuous 
valour in the presence of the enemy. 


By William 
M. Meigs. 

The life story of a man who was one 
of the first of the public men of his day. 
This biography includes descriptions of 
many historical events with which Ben- 
ton was directly or indirectly connected, 
such as the admission of Missouri as a 
State, the election of Andrew Jackson as 
President of the United States, the panic 
in 1837, the admission of Texas into 
the Union, etc. The frontispiece of the 
book is a reproduction of the steel en- 
graving of Benton contained in the 
“Thirty Years’ View.” 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


A. M. Robertson: 


The Long Ago and the Later On. By 
George T. Bromley. 


The recollections of this autobiography 
extend over a period of eighty years. 
Mr. Bromley records the varied experi- 
ences of an unusually eventful career. 
The last chapter includes some tributes 
of friendship in verse form. 


LONDON. 





life of the Apostle Peter from the mate- 
rials found in Scripture. Special at- 
tention has been given to the training of 
St. Peter in the school of Christ. 


Gay & Bird: 
Poems. By R. Henderson Bland. 
A small volume of verse dedicated to 


a 
at ee 











Shelley, Keats and Byron. The ty- 
pography and appearance of the book 
deserve special mention. 


PARIS. 


Ernest Flammarion: 


L’Envers de la Gloire. By Adolphe Bris- 


son. 


This book throws some curious side- 
lights on the great works of people of 
artistic distinction. There is a chapter 
which tells of the financial arrangements 
made between Victor Hugo and his pub- 
lisher for the rights of “Les Misérables.” 
Other chapters deal with Emile Zola and 
the sister of Alfred de Musset, the last 
days of Henri Heine and the humble 
birtholace of Rachel. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 


MONTH. 
The following is a list of the six most Pop: 


ular new books in order of demand, as sold 
between the 1st of January and the 1st of 
February : 


One w A npr w& 


oun 2, WwW 


. The Masquerader. 


. The Millionaire Baby. 


. Nancy Stair. 
. The Clansman. Dixon. 


. Written in Red. 

. The Prodigal Son. 
1.50. 

. The Common Lot. Herrick. (Macmillan.) 


. Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. 


. The Masquerader. 


. The Georgians. 
. The Cost, 


NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 


. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


(Bobbs- 


(Appleton. ) 7 
Doubleday, Page 


Green. 
Merrill Co.) © $1.50. 
Lane. 


& Co.) $1.50. 


: The Marathon Mystery. Stevenson. ( Holt.) 


$1.50. 
NEW YORK, UPTOWN. 


Montague and Dyer. 


(Brentano.) $1.25. 
(Appleton. ) 


Caine. 


$1.50. 
Robert Cavalier. Orcutt. (McClurg.) $1.50. 
(Stokes.) $1.50. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 
(Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Thurston. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

Harben. rper.) $1.50 
Phillips. (Bobs: Merril Co.) 


$1.50. 
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. The Masquerader. 


I 
. In 
. The Ladder of Swords. 


. The Masquerader. 


. The Prodigal Son. 


. The Masquerader. 


. The Prospector. 
. The Clansman. Dixon. 


. The espe 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
’ 4 Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 
1.50. 
. Science and Immortality. Osler. (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.00. 


" Marathon Mystery. Stevenson. (Holt.) 
1.50. 
. The Millionaire Baby. 


Green. (Bobbs- 

Merrili Co.) $1.50. 
. AZquanimitas. Osler. (Blakiston.) $2.00. 
. Letters and Reminiscences of R. E. Lee. 


Lee. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) $2.50. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
(Harper. ) 
a Ay 

¢ Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 
The Sea Wolf. London. (Macmillan.) 


Michelson. 


Thurston. 


.50. 

the Bishop’s Carriage. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Parker. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 
. With Kuroki in Manchuria. Palmer. (Scrib- 


ner.) $1.50. 

. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) 

. Routine and Ideals. Biggs. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.00. 

.In_ the Bishop’s Neate Michelson. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50 

. The Sea Wolf. Paaden (Macmillan. ) 
$1.50. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

; The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 
1.50. 

. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 


. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Caine. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


1.50. 
. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 
(Doubleday, Page 
(Macmillan. ) 


(Bobbs- 


& Co.) $1.50 
; Churchill. 
1.5 


The. “Millionaire Baby. 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


Green. 
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’ 7 Lady of the North. 


. The Masquerader. 
1.50. 
. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


. The Clansman. Dixon. 


. The Prospector. Connor. 
. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


. The Masquerader. 
$1.50. 
. The Double Harness. 


. The Masquerader. 


. The Prospector. 
. The Sea Wolf. London. (Macmillan. ) 
. The Prodigal Son. Caine. (Appleton. ) 
. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


CLEVELAND, 0. 


The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 


yd etn conse Thurston. 


(Harper.) 

The : Sere Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 

Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Parrish. (Mc- 
urg.) $1.50. 

CLEVELAND, O. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 
The Sea’ Wolf. London. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

God’s Good Man. Corelli. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) $1.50. 

The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

DALLAS, TEX. 


(Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 
(Revell.) $1.50. 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


(McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


Hope. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 
. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 
50. 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


; —~¥ Dameron. Nicholson. (Bobbs-Mer- 
ri 1.50. 

. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 
5. arene of mo McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


6. 


Mead & Co.) 
The Sea Wolf. 
$1.50. 


London. (Macmillan.) 


_ 


AY & &D 
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. The Clansman. 


. The Masquerader. 
. The Sea Wolf. 


. The Undercurrent. 


. The Clansman. 

’ p #. Masquerader. 

. The oe of the Land. Hough. 

. Kitty of the Roses. 
$2.00. 

. God’s Good Man. Corelli. 


. The Clansman. 
. The Masquerader. 


. The Prospector. 
, = aera Son. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Thurston. 


1.50. 
The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 
The Simple Life. Wagner. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co.) $1.25. 
The Clansman. Dixon. 
& Co.) $1.50. 
The Marathon Mystery. Stevenson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 
The Sea Wolf. London. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 


The Masquerader. (Harper. ) 


(Doubleday, Page 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


™ Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 

1.50. 

The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 

-_ Sea Wolf. London. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 

Captains of the World. Overton. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

God’s Good Man. Corelli. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) $1.50 

The Prodigal Son. Caine. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 
Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 


. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 
London. 
$1.50. 


The Affair at the Inn. Wiggin. 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 
Grant. 


(Macmillan. ) 
(Hough- 


(Scribner. ) 
$1.50. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50 
Thurston. (Harper.) 
(Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Barbour. (Lippincott. ) 
(Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) 


1.50. 
. Adventures of a Vice-President. Read. 


(Devereaux.)  25¢. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
(Doubleday, Page 


(Harper. ) 


(Revell.) $1.50. 
Caine. (Appleton.) 


Dixon. 
& Co.) $1.50. 
Thurston. 
$1.50. 


Connor. 


5. old Coleen vey oe Lorimer. (Doubleday, 


6. 


Page & Co.) $1.50. 
The 7 Life. Wagner. 


(McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 
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MONTREAL, CAN. 


. The Prospector. Connor. (Westminster 
Co.) $1.25. 

. Dr. Luke of the Labrador. 
vell.) $1.50. 

. Frenchy. Sage. (Musson Book Co.) $1.50. 


. Pathfinders of West. Achaut. (Macmillan.) 


$2.00. 
. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co.) $1.50. 
. A Ladder of Swords. Parker. (Copp-Clark 
Co.) $1.50. 


Duncan. (Re- 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 

& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 

. The Simple Life. Wagner. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co.) $1.25. 

The Masquerader. 
$1.50. 

. Poverty. Hunter. (Macmillan.) $1.50 net. 

. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Thurston. (Harper.) 
(Doubleday, Page 


. The Masquerader. 
$1.50. 

. The Clansman. Dixon. 
& Co.) $1.50. 

; Pr Angel by Brevet. Pitkin. 


$1.50. 
. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Prodigal Son. Caine. 


(Revell.) $1.50. 


(Lippincott. ) 


(Appleton. ) 


$1.50. 
. The Prospector. Connor. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
. The Clansman. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 


5 
. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs- 
(Appleton. ) 


Dixon. 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Prodigal Son. Caine. 


$1.50. 
. Whosoever Shall Offend. Crawford. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
. Black Friday. Isham. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
$1.50. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 
. The Sea Wolf. 


(Macmillan. ) 
$1.50. 
. Old Gorgon Graham. Lorimer. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Pillar of Light. Tracy. (Clode.) $1.50. 
. Doctor Tom. Streeter. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
ai Prodigal Son. Caine. (Appleton.) 
1.50, 


London. 


. The Masquerader. 


. The Clansman. 


. The rs Wolf. 


. The Sea Wolf. 
$1.50. 
. The Masquerader. 


1.50. 
. The Prospector. Connor. 
. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


. The Prospector. Connor. 
. The Clansman. Dixon. 


. The Sea Wolf. 
. Traitor and Loyalist. 


. The Masquerader. 


$1.50. 
. The Prodigal Son. Caine. 


$1.50. 
. In the Bisho 
(Bobbs-Merril ¢ 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 
. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 
. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


London. _(Maemillan. ) 


& Co.) $1.50. 


$1.5 
. The “Affair at the Inn. Wiggin. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

London. (Macmillan.) 
Thurston. (Harper.) 
(Revell.) $1.50. 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Prodigal Son. Caine. 


(Appleton. ) 
$1.50. 


PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 
(Revell.) $1.50. 


(Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 


. Dr. Luke of the Labrador. Duncan. (Re- 


vell.) $1.50. 
The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. Touch of Nature. Lord. (Amer. Unitarian 


Association.) $1.00. 


. Heroes of the Storm. O’Connor. (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.50. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 
. The Masquerader. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 


" Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 
London. (Macmillan.) 


Webster. (Mac- 


$1.50. 
millan.) $1.50. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


1.50. 
. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 
. The Simple Life. Wagner. (McClure, Phil- 


lips & Co.) 
T 


$1.25. 
Sea Wolf. London. (Macmillan.) 


(Appleton. ) 


Carriage. Michelson. 


Co.) $1.50. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. . The Millionaire Baby. Green. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Masquerader, Thurston. (Harper.) . In the Closed Room, Burnett. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 
. The Sea Wolf. London. (Macmillan.) 


1.50. 
. The Clansman, Dixon. (Doubleday, Page TORONTO, CANADA. 
. 1.50. 
; cee oi , McCutcheon. (Dodd, . The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. $1.50. 
. Long Ago and Later On. Bromley. (A. M. . Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Mc- 
Robertson.) $1.50. Leod & Allen.) 75c. and $1.50. 
. Japan. Hearn. (Little, Brown & Co.) $2.00. , a 1)'$ of the Labrador. Duncan. (Re- 
vell. 1.25. 
. The Prospector. Connor. (Westminster 
SPOKANE, WASH. Co.) $1.25. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Mc- 
. The Prospector, Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. Leod & Allen.) 75c. and $1.25. 
. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) . The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (McLeod 
1.50. & Allen.) 75c. and $1.25. 
. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.50. 
The Prodigal Son. Caine. (Appleton.) WORCESTER, MASS. 


$1.50. 
. In the Bishop’s Carriage. Michelson. . The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. $1.50. 
. My Lady of the North. Parrish. (Mc- . Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Clurg.) $1.50. Mead & Co.) _ $1.50. 
. A Belle of the Fifties. Clay. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 3 


75- 
ST. LOUIS, MO. .In_ the Bishop’s Carriage. Michelson. 


(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) Eee: Norton. (Houghton, Mifflin & 


$1.50. oO. ; 
‘ - Sea Wolf. London. (Macmillan.) . 4 Common Lot. Herrick. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 1.50. 
. In the Bishop’s Carriage. Michelson. gibi 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
, a = op heetgeermrege (Dodd, From the above list the six best selling 
ea Co I. 
My Lady of the North. Parrish. (Mc- pe oa selected according to the following 
op Me oe . POINTS 
: a Ag rodigal Son, Caine. (Appleton.) A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 
. le “ce “ 2d “oe “a 
af 
ST. PAUL, MINN. ae 


. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) oth =“ 


1.50. 
. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. ne 
: Daze ve of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 

& Co.) $1.50. BEST SELLING BOOKS. 

: The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 

Merrill Co.) $1.50. According to the foregoing lists, the six 
. The Sea Wolf. London. (Macmillan.) books which have sold best in the order of 

1.50. demand during the month are: 
. The Affair at the Inn. Wiggin. (Hough- POINTS 

ton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 1. The “See Thurston. (Har- 

per. ? 
2. The Clansman. Dixon. 
TOLEDO, O. Page & Co.) 
3. The Prospector. Connor. 

. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 1.50 

& Co.) $1.50. 4. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. 
. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

$1.50. 5. The Sea Wolf. London.. (Macmil- 
3. Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. (Dodd, SN oS cd an ce ete ns kt agen 

Mead & Co.) $1.50. 6. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. 
4 The Prospector. Connor, (Revell.) $1.50. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50 








